Dr. Gunsaulus on Dr. Parker 
The Witch’s Nest—a Story for Forefathers’ Day 
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Opinions of Promincnt Congregationalists 


REGARDING SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 





Co-operation with Societics Approved 


We take great pleasure in submitting the names of ov-r 
two hundred representative Congregationalists in various 
parts of the country heartily approving the recent arrange 
ment with the Congregational and the Baptist Publication 
Societies regarding the Bible Study Union lessons, as stated 
herewith. The cordiality and practical unanimity with which 
this arrangement is endorsed by persons using the Inter- 
national as well as by those using the Union lessons sho 7 
the widespread and earnest desire for co-operation and 
progress in Bible study. It is indeed a revelation on this 
point. The names might easily be increased by thousands, 
if desired. We regret that space does not allow us to print 
the earnest expressions of good-will accompanying many of 


these signatures. 


. THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 
95 South Street, Boston, Mass., December, 1902. 


Abbott. Rev. Lyman, D.D., Editor Outlook, 
New York City. 
Adams, Rev. Geo. C., D.D., San Francisco, 
Cal. 
Adams, Rev. W W , Fall River, Mass. 
Allbright, Rev. W. H., D.D., Dorchester, 
Mass. 
Anderson, Rev. Jos , D.D., Waterbury, Ct. 
Andre ws, Rev. G. A., Andover, Wass. 
Andrews, Rev. Geo. W., Daiton, Mass. 
Archibald, Rev. A. W., D.D., Brockton, 
Mass. 
Atkins, Rev. G. Glenn, Bur ington, Vt. 
Ayer, Rev. Franklin D., Concord, N.H. 
Baldwin, Rev. F. W., D.D., E. Orange, N.J. 
Barnes, Rev. H. E., D.D., N. Andover, Mass. 
Barton, Rev. Jas. L., D.D., Sec. American 
Board, Boston, Mass. 
Bassett, Rev. Austin B., Ware, Mass. 
Bates, Mr. Charles L., Pres. Bos'on Cong. 
S. 8S. Supts.’ Union, Braintree, Mass. 
Baylis, Rev. Charles T., D.D., Bushwick 
Ave. Cong. Ch , Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Beach, Rev. Harlan P., D.D., Miss. Sec. Y. 
M. C. A., Montclair, N.J. 
Beale, Rev. C. H., D.D., Roxbury, Mass. 
Beard, Rev. R. A., D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Berle, Rev. A. A., D.D., Chicago, Ill. 
Bigelow, Rev. E. Victor, Lowell, Mass. 
Bixler, Rev. James W., New London, Ct. 
Blaisdell, Rev. James A., Olivet, Mich. 
Blake, Rev. Henry ‘., Rochester, N.H. 
Bliss, Rev. L. D., Great Barrington, Mass. 
Bodman, Rev. F. H., Rockford, Ill. 
Bolster, Rev. Wm. H., Nashua, N.H. 
Bradford, Rev. A. H., D.D., Moderator 
Nat’l Cong. Council, Montclair, N J. 
Bradley, Pres. D. F., D.D., lowa College, 
Grinnell, Io. 
Brastow, Prof. L. O., D.D., Yale Divinity 
School, New Haven, Ct. 
Bullock, Rev. M. A., D.D., Lincoln, Neb. 
Bushnell, Rev. Albert, Kansas City, Mo. 
Bushnell, Rev. 8. C., Arlington, Mass. 
Byington, Rev. Edw. H., Beverly, Mass. 
Campbell, Rev. Wm. R , Roxbury, Mass. 
Capen, Hon. Samuel B., LL.D., Pres Am- 
erican Board, Boston, Mass. 
Carroll, Rev. Chas. W , Cleveland, 0. 
Carter, Rev. Chas F., Lexington, Mass. 
Cathcart, Rev. 8. M., Middleboro, Mass. 
Chalmers, Rev. Thos., Manchester, N.H. 
Chamberlin, Rev. James A., Newark, N.J. 
Chandler, Rev. Jos. H., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Chapman, Rev. E. M., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Chase, Rev. Edw. A., Wollaston, Mass. 
Clark, Rev. Calvin M., Haverhill, Mass. 
Clark, Rev. DeWitt S., Salem, Mass. 
Clark, Rey F. E., D.D., Pres. United Soc. 
of C. E., Boston, Mass. 
Clark, Rev. G. L., Wethersfield, Ct. 
Conrad, Rev. W. O., Fitchburg, Mass, 
Cooper, Rev. J. W., D.D., New Britain, Ct. 
Covell, Rev. Arthur J., Lynn, Mass. 
Cromer, Rev. J. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
Danforth, Rev. J. R., Auburn, Me. 
Danforth, Rev. Jas. R., D.D., Westfield, 
Mass. 


THE BIBLE STUDY UNION (BLAKESLEE) GRADED LESSONS have been in 





A Forward Movement in Bible Study 


The undersigned express hearty approval of the new arrange- 
ment between THE BIBLE StruDY PUBLISHING COMPANY, on the 
one hand, and THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING Society of Boston, and THz AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION Society of Ph'ladelphia, on the other, by which 
thesa Societies now plase before their respective constituencies 
The Bible Study Union Graded Lessens as alternate to 
the International Uuiform Lessons, fur such schools as desire to 


make a change. 


We believe that this arrangement is a step in the right direc- 


tion. 
for different lessons. 


It provides for the large and constantly increasing demand 
It decreases the dinger of a multiplicity of 


pew and experimental lesson schemes by uuiting the two systems 


now most prominent and successful. 


It enables schools to pur- 


sue the comprehensive and connected courses uf study presented 
in the Bible Study Union Lessons without any seeming disloyalty 


to their denominational publishing societies. 


This co-»peration 


between leading representatives of these two systems of lessons 
cannot fail to ba highly beneficial to the general interests of 


Bible study. 





Darling, Samuel C., Esq., ex-Pres. Cong. 
Club, Boston, Mass. 
Davis, Rev. Albert P., Wakefield, Mass. 
Davis, Rev. Wm. H., D.D., Newton, Mass. 
Denio, Prof. F. B., D.D., Kangor Theo 
Sem., Bangor, Me. 
Dinsmore, Rev. Chas. A., 8. Boston, Mass. 
Doane. Rev. John, Fremont, Neb. 
Douglass, Rev. H. Paul, Springfield, Mo. 
Dunnels, Rev. A. F., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Dutton. Rev. Chas. H., Newhaven, Vt. 
Dutton. Prof. 8. T., Columbia University, 
New York City. 
Eastman, Rev. L. R , Framingham, Mass 
Emerson, Rev. Thos. A., Wakefield, Mass. 
Emrich, Rev. F. E., 8. Framingham, Mass. 
Enman, Rev. Jas. E., Fall River, Mass. 
Faville, Rev. Henry, Ph.D, D.D., La- 
crosse, Wis. 
Fenn, Rev. Wm. H., D.D , Portland, Me. 
Fitch, Rev. Frank S., Buffalo, N Y. 
Forbush, Rev. W. B., Ph.D., Charlestown, 
Mass. 
Foster, Rev. Addison P., D D, N. E. Sec. 
Am §. 8. Union, Boston, Mass. 
Frizzell, Rev J. W., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Fullerton, Rev. E. G., Bridgeport, t. 
Gaylord, Rev. J. H., W. Brookfield, Mass. 
Gladden, Rev. Washington, D.D., Pres. 
Am. Miss. Assn., Columbus, O. 
Goodspeed, Rev. F. L., Ph.D., Springfield, 
Mass. 
Goodwin, Rev. F. J., Pawtucket, R.I. 
Gordon, Rev. Geo. A., D.D., Boston, Mass. 
Gordon, Rev. W. C., Westfield, Mass. 
Grant, Rev. J. H., Meriden, Ct. 
Greene, Rev. F. W., Middletown, Ct. 
Hack, Rev. Rollin T., Portland, Me. 
Hadley, Rev. W. A , Southbridge, Mass. 
Hale, Rev. Harris G., Brookline, Mass. 
Hall. Rev. Newton M., Springfield, Mass. 
Rall, Rev. Russe’! T., New Britain, Ct. 
Hallock, Rev. L. H., D.D., Minneapolis, 
Mirp. 
Hamilton, Rev. B. F., D.D., Roxbury, Mass. 
Haynes, Rev. Artemus J., New Haven, Ct. 
Hazen, Rev. A. W., Middletown, Ct. 
Herbert, John, Esq., ex-Pres. Boston Cong. 
8. S. Supts. Union, Somerville, Mass. 
Herrick, Rev. S. E., D.D., Poston, Mass. 
Hincks, Prof. E. Y.,D.D., Andover Theo. 
Sem., Andover, Mass. 
Hird, Rev. J. W., Baldwinsville, Mass. 
Hopkins, Pres. Henry, D.D., LL.D., Wil- 
liams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Hopkins, Rev. W. H., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Horr, Rev. Elijah, Medford, Mass. 
Howard, Mr. 8. E., W. Newton, Mass. 
Hoyt, Rev. H. N., D.D., Hyde Park, Mass. 
Hubbard, Rev. Geo. H., Haverhill, Mass. 
Hunnewell, Rev. F. 8., Reading, Mass. 


~ Huntington, Rev. C. W., Lowell, Mass. 


Hyde, Pres. Wm. DeWitt, D.D., LL.D., 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

Jackson, Rev. J. C., D.D., Columbus, O. 

James, Rev. D. M., Plymouth Mass. 

Jefferson, Rev. Charles E., D.D., Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York City. 


Jenkins, Rev. Frank E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Johnson, Rev. Geo. H., Lowell, Mass. 

Johnson, Rev. Wm. J., Peoria, Ill. 

Jones, Rev. R. B., D.D., Scranton, Pa. 

Kengott, Rev. Geo. F., Lowell, Mass. 

Kidder, Rev. Samuel T., Ripon, Wis. 

Knight, Rev. Wm., Boston, Mass. 

Leavitt, Rev. Geo. R., D. D., Beloit, Wis. 

Lewis, Rev. Alex., Ph.D., Worcester, Mass. 

Little, Rev. Arthur, D.D., Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Lockhart, Rev. B. W., Manchester, N.H. 

Love, Rey. Archibald L., D.D., Albany, 
i A 

Luckey, Rev. Frank R., New Haven, Ct. 

Lyman, Rev. Albert J., D.D., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

MacAyeal, Rev. Howard, Akron, 0. 

Malcolm, J. W., Cleveland, O. 

March, Rev. Daniel, D.D., Woburn, Mass. 

Martin, Rev. Geo. E., D.D., Lowell, Mass. 

McConnell, Rev. Jas. E., Northfieid, Minn. 

McElveen, Rev. W. T., Ph.D., Boston, 
Mass. 

McKenzie, Rev. Alex., D.D., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

McKinnon, Rev. Norman, Augusta, Me. 

McLane, Rev. Wm. W., D.D., New Haven, 
Ct. 

Merriam, Rev. Daniel, D.D., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Merrill, Rev. Charles C., Winchendon, 
Mass. 

Merrill, Pres. J. G., D.D., Fisk University, 
Nashviile, Tenn. 

Miles, Rev. H. R., Brattle»oro, Vt. 

Milne, Rev. Alex., Duluth, Minn. 


Mix, Rev. Elbridge, D.D., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Moody, Rev. Calvin B., D.D., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


Morgan, Rev. Chas. L., D.D., Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

Morrison, Rey. Geo., M., St. Paul, Minn. 

Moxom, Rev. Philip 8., D.D., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Munger, Rev. Theo. T., D.D., New Haven, 
Ct. 

Newcomb, Rev. Edw. H., Biddeford, Me. 

Newton, Rev. D. Au. ustine, Winchester, 
Mass. 

Noith, Mr. John C.. New Haven, Ct. 

Northrop, Rev. Chas. A., Norwich, Ct. 

Noyes, Rev. Edward M., Newton Center, 
Mass. . 

Nutting, Rev. Wallace, D.D., Providence, 
R. I. 


Oliphant, Rev. Chas. H., Methuen, Mass. 
Owen. Rev. T. Newton, Bristol, R.I 
Packard, Rev. E. N., D.D., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Patten, Rev. Arthur B., 8. Hadley, Mass. 
Patton, Rev. C. H., D.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
Patton Rev. C. 8., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Phelps, Rev. Lawrence, Leominster, Mass. 
Phillips, Rev. W. L., D.D., New Haven, Ct. 
Pierce, Rev. A. F., Ph.D., Brockton, Mass. 
Plumb, ‘Rev. Albert .H., D.D., Roxbury, 
Mass. 


Porter, Rev. Edw. C., Watertown, Mass. 
Potter, Rev. R. H., Hartford, Ct. 
Povey, Rev. Jesse, Barberton, O. 
Pratt, Rev. Lewellyn, D.D., Norwich, Ct. 
Pressey, Rev. Edwin S., St. Paul, Minn. 
Prudden, Rev. T. P., West Newton, Mass. 
Ramsdell, Rev. Frank E., Pilgrim Cong. 
Ch., New York City. 
Ranney, Rev. W. W., Hartford, Ct. 
Reed, Rev. Edw. A., D.D., Holyoke, Mass. 
Reed, Rev. Geo. H., Concord, N. H. 
Reid, Rev. David C., Leicester, Mags. 
Richards, Rev. Chas. H., D.D., Central 
Cong. Ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scott, Rev. W., D.D., Worcester, Mass. 
Selden, Rev. J. H., D.D., Greenwich, Ct. 
Sewall, Rev. Oliver D., Brookline, Mass. 
Seymour, Rev. C. K., D.D., Bcnnington, 
Vt. 
Sheldon, Rev. C. M., D. D., Topeka, Kan. 
Shipman, Rey. Frank R., Andover, Mass. 
Shumway, Mr. Franklin P., Melrose, Mass. 
Simms, Rev. Thomas, Middlebury, Vt. 
Sims, Rev. Thomas, Melrose, Mass. 
Skeele, Rev. Arthur T., Painesville, O. 
Small, Rev. Chas. H., Springfield, O. 
Smalley, Rev. Albert L., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Smart, Rev. Geo. T., Newton Highlands, 
Mass. 
Smart, Rev. I. C., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Smith, Rev. Edw. H., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Smith, Rev. Edwin R., Farmington, Me. 
Smith, Rev. E. Sinclair, Lansing, Mich. 
Snyder, Rev. P. M., D.D., Rockford, Il. 
Soule, Rev. Sherrod, Naugatuck, Ct. 
Spence, Rev. Will H., Cambridge, Mass. 
Squires, Rev. N. J., West Haven, Ct. 
Starr, Rev. E. C., Cornwall, Ct. 
Stimson, Rev, Henry A., D.D., Mz nhattan 
Cong. Ch., New York City. 
Street, Rev. Geo. E., D.D., Exeter, N. H. 
Sumner, Rev. F. A., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Taylor, Rev. M. B., D.D., Park Cong. Ch. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. : 
Tenney, Rev. Henry M., D.D., Oberlin, O. 
Tewksbury, Rev. Geo. A., Concord, Mass. 
Thayer, Rev. Lucius H., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Thomas, Rev. R., D.D., Brookiine, Mass. 
Thorp, Rev. Charies N., Oswego, N. Y. 
Thorp, Rev. Willard B., South Cong. Ch., 
Chicago, Il. 
Thwing, Pres. Chas. F., D.D., Weste:n 
Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 
Titcomb, Rey. Arthur, Saxonville, Mass. 
Twichell, Rev. Joseph H., Hartford, Ct. 
Vernon, Rev. Ambrose W., E Orange, N. J. 
Ward, Rev. Wm. Hayes, D.D., Ed. Inde. 
pendent, New York City. 
Weeden, Rev. Chas. F., Lynn, Mass. 
Wilcox, Rev. I. L., A.M., Worcester, Mass. 
Williamson, Rev. Jas. 8., Haverhill, Mass. 
Winship, Rev. A. E., Ph.D., Ed. Journal 
of Education, Boston, Mass. 
Withrow, Rev. John L., D.D., Boston, Mass. 
Woodrow, Rev. 8. H., Springfield, Mass. 
Yale, Rev. David L., Bath, Me. 
York, Rev. Burt L., M.A., Bridgeport, Ct. 
York, Rev. F. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


use twelve years. During 


this time they have made steady progress and their excellence is now generally recognized. Their remark- 
They are practical, interesting, and instructive, and 


able success has been due to their intrinsic merit. 
meet the needs of progressive and wide-awake Sunday schools. 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 


For FREE specimen copies, etc., address 


95 South Street, Boston, Mass. 
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DR. HALE’S 
MEMORIES OF A HUNDRED YEARS 


By far ths most entertaining personal recollections pub- 
lished in recent years. 
2 vols., profusely illustrated. Cloth, $5.00 net. 


MR. RIIS’S 
THE BATTLE WITH THE SLUM 


and 
THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN 


Strong and thrilling books, whose dominant note is 


opti nism. 
Each Svo, fully illustrated, $2 00 net (postage, 20c. ) 


MRS. EARLE’S 
SUN-DIALS and ROSES OF YESTERDAY 


By the Author of “Old Time Gardens,” ete. Profusely 
pictured from the Author’s photographs. 
Crown 8vo, $2.50 net (postage, 20c. ) 


MISS MORSE’S 
FURNITURE OF THE OLDEN TIME 


By Frances CLARY Morss. “A book that collectors, 
dealers, and amateurs will welcome.”—Book Buyer. 
, Fully illustrated. Cloth 8vo, $3 00 net (postage, 20e. ) 





JOHN FISKE’S 


ESSAYS: HISTORICAL AND LITERARY 


“They bring to everybody who dips into them at least 
some new aspect of historical learning.”— Boston Tran- 
script. 2 vols., cloth, 8v0, $4 00 net. 


DR. FAIRBAIRN’S 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION 


“‘The most powerful defensive statement of the Chris- 
t'an faith that has recently appeared,” says the Atlan- 


tic Monthly. 
Third Edition Cloth, $3 50 net ( postage, 24e. ) 


DR. HILLIS’S 
THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS 


is “a Study of Victory over Life’s Troubles.” Each 
chapter is preceded by a quaint allegorical “* Forward.” 
With a page border in color. $1.50 net (postage, 16c. ) 


MISS NICHOLS’S 
ENGLISH PLEASURE GARDENS 


*A contribution to the literature of delight relating to 
its special field” (Boston Herald), which should appeal 
to garden lovers. There are many illustrations, very 
beautifally reproduced. 

Cloth 8vo, $4 00 net (postage, 20c. ) 


a Ne ee 

















Send for the Illustrated Christmas Catalogue of Books published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 








BOOKS OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLISHING SOCIETY 





Fifth Edition 
A LILY OF FRANCE 


A 16th Century Romance 


By CAROLINE AT 
WATER MASON. 


. Price $1.10 
|: postpaid 
1 25. 







NEW 
A Superb 


Elegantly bound 
and containing 15 
beautiful p hoto- 
gravures. Price, 
$2.50 net: post- 
paid, $2.70. 
FREDERIC HAR- 










France’ with 
great pleasure. I 
see how closely 
you have followed 
the TRUE history 
and the REAL 
characters of the 
actors. No ro- 
mance can exceed 
the romance of 
that history.” 


AN UNWILLINC CUEST 


By MRS. GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL. 327 pp., 
no Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, 


“ The ‘ Unwill'ng Guest’ bel ngs to the better 
class of religious fiction. It is well conceived 
and well written, and turns upon the effect of a 
new view and impulse put into the life of a self- 
ish. narrow girl, whose faults were largely due 
to her surroundings. By chan’e she was forced 
to be a guest in the home of simple, :efined, and 
educated Christians, and from contact with them 
entered into anew world. . The book is es- 
pecia'ly appropriate for girls and will be eagerly 
read.”— The Christian Advocate 








BOOKS FOR BOYS 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Well illustrated, 
averaging 300 pages each. Price, per volume, 
$1.00 net ; postpaid, $1.10. There are no bet- 
ter books for boys, none more sure to instruct 
them well in the history of our country, than 


The Blue and Buff Series 

These are admirable stories dealing with Rev- 
olutionary times. The settiogs are historically 
accurate. 


A Prisoner in Buff 
opens after the battle of Long Island and 
traces some of the most thrilling scenes of the 
Revolution. 


Old Fort Schuyler 
is an exciting tale of the defense and relief of 
the old fort during the memorable year of 1777. 


In the Wyoming Valley 


is a tale of the awful Wyoming massacre. 


The Ward Hill Books 
A series of boys’ books equally as entertain- 
ing and somewhat similar to “Tom Brown at 
Rugby.” 


Ward Hill at Weston 


A true picture of life at a preparatory school. 


Ward Hill the Senior 
A characteristic sketch of boarding school 
life. 


Ward Hill at College 

A picture of college life which, while full of 
interest, is also calculated ia the highest de- 
gree to exert a healthful influence. 





THE MINISTRY OF THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
By T. HARWOOD PATTISON, D.D., 12mo, 272 
pp. Uniform in style with “ Public Worship.” 

Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10. 

Packed full of that which will make it essen- 
tial to every Sunday school worker. It gives a 
historic sketch of the institution and develo 
ment of the school and dwells very extensive y 
with the relation of the ministry of the school, 
while the closing chapter takes a rapid glance 
at it as related to the twentieth century. 


New Books in the Phoenix Edition 
DICKY DOWNY 


The Autobiography of a Bird. By VIR- 
GINIA 8S. PATTERSON. Mapny colored and 
black and white pictures of birds. 


“ Every reader, old and young, should be won 
to a more correct appreciation of the usefulness 
and beauty of bird life.”—Western Christian 
Advocate. 


A Young Man’s Difficulties 
with His Bible 
By D..W. FAUNCE, D. D. 

“ It will establish Christian young men in the 
truth, will answer scoffers, and give confidence 
to doubting Christians.”—New York Observer. 

Price, Phoenix Edition, 25 cents net; 
postpaid 30 cents. 


True and Most Pathetic Stories 
of Chinese life and of their treatment of women, 
as such treatment is going on in the Chinese 
quarters of several of our large cities, are told 
in a beautiful little volume called 


The Lady of the Lily Feet 

By Miss HELEN F. CLARK, the director of 
the Mott Street Mission in New York City, 
125 pp. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 








For Sale at THE CONGREGATIONAL BOOKSTORES 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY LIST- FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
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THE BOY PROBLEM 


By the Rev. WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, Ph. D., 


Minister of Winthrop Church, Boston. 
With Introduction by Pres. CG. Stanley Hall. 
THIRD EDITION. 


The authoritative book on the social problems of 
child life; ‘Coe and Starbuck reduced to practice.’’ 


The Outlook says: 

“It should be sufficient commendation of it that President 
G. Stanley Hall speaks of the author’s work with boys as ‘hardly 
less than epoch-making.’ It is grounded in a thorough under- 
standing of boy nature, and a firm grasp of the psychological 
and pedagogical principles involved in rational treatment of it. 
Dr. Forbush’s ‘Critique of Boys’ Clubs and of Church Work for 
Boys’ discusses the Christian Endeavor and similar societies and 
our present Sunday school methods. This and his chapter on 
‘The Boy Problem in the Church’ are seriously suggestive in 
their indication of the true lines and methods of work for boys. 
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An Entirely - S ( H () () L With 212 
New Book Illustrations 
by the Author () e T H , by Charles 
of the Famous Copeland 
Woop \" () () ) S No book of 


Some Life Studies of | its kind so 


FOLK 


Animal Instincts and fully and 
S E R I E S Animal Training 
By beautifully 
(60,000 copies 
illustrated 


sold) 





William J. Long 


Large sq. 12mo. Cover stamped in full gold. 380 pages. 
$1.50 net. 











BY THE SAME AUTHOR 














A Directory of Social Organizations for Boys and a bibliography (BeastsoFTHerkIp| BEASTS OF FOWLS- OF THE-AIR 
of the best literature on the general subject add to the serviceable- foe SE A * e 2 * + # 
ness of this long-needed work.” EERE. vem Lei se 

The Sunday School Times says: epee RNS AS Beautifully bound and 

‘*No man living more thoroughly understands the boy at the 1s 3 

time that he is seeking the larger world of the street and the gang U. : FOWLS OF 

than Dr. Forbush. The book is immensely suggestive and is val- AY R THE AIR 

uable as a stimulant and a challenge.” ANS is ihtemaibin iostaten- 46 

Charities says: : Fi sola _ the hg 














“Tt ought to be a text-book in all religious, pedagogical and 
sociological training schools.” 


Both books neatly boxed oanhex, $3.50 

















Price 75 cents, net. 





THE PILGRIM PRESS 


BOSTON CHICAGO 








ae ‘|Ginn & Company, Publishers 
29 Beacon St., Boston 
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ILLUSTRATED 


LESSON QUARTERLIES 


For over a quarter of a century these quarterlies have been conceded 
to be unexcelled. Dr. Peloubet personally supervises the editing of 
them,and each sub-editor is an authority in his sphere. The adapta- 
tion of the lesson theme to the understanding and requirements of 
pupils ranging in age from the child to the mature student exacts 
the careful, grading, according to the development of the mind it is 
intended to help. 


TEACHERS’ QUARTERLIES 


Very popular with progressive teachers because exceedingly helpful in 
fitting the mind to present the lesson to the scholar with that vivid- 
ness and clearness which hold the pupil’s interest. 


Home Department. Quarterly 


The most advanced in its class. Rich in thought and helpful to a 
most satisfactory degree. Contains full page of illustrative explana- 
tions upon the lessons, besides the regular matter. 

BEAR IN MIND:— These quarterlies are the crowning result of 
long experience in this special field. ‘They are tried and true, and 
have won the favor of all classes. of evangelical teachers and superin- 
tendents, as well as scholars. 


SUPERINTENDENTS ARE INVITED TO SEND 
FOR SAMPLES AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
BOSTON AND Sc 


\) 


Z/NANARNNEEARIFORANARSAFRY BRAN RBRPPARARARRR AO 


What Dr. S. P. CADMAN, pastor 
of Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, says about 


Pilgrim Songs | 


I haveexamined your new “ Pilgrim Songs ”’ 
and I wish to thank you heartily for placing 
such a capital book within the reach of our 
Sunday schools and church service. It is a 
strong, dignified and useful collection, con- 
taining the best expression of the Christ'an 
life both in words and music. I trust it will 
have avery wide sale and when the time comes 
in my own church to secure such a book, I 
shall gratefully turn to this volume as the 
model. In the size of the book and number of 
bymns and the quality of the printing, its 
merits are excellent. §. P. CADMAN. 











Returnable sample gladly sent to pastors or 
superintendents for examination. 


Among the larger Sunday schools recently 
adopting the book are the following: 


First Congregational, Malden, Mass. (250). 
Bethany, Brookline, Mass. (200). 
. Winter Hill, Somerville, Mass. (150). 
Highiand, Boston, Mass. (130). 
Winthrop, Charlestown, Mass. 
Leyden, Brookline, Mass. University, Chicago, Ill. 
State St , Portland, Me. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Fitchburg, Mass. McGregor, Lowa. 
New Britain, Ct. Kenosha, Wis. 


Lexington, Mass, Paxton, Ill. 
Waverly, Mass. Santee, Neb. 
Barton Landing, Vt. Norrie, Wis. 


Berkeley, Cal, Rock Springs, Wyo. 


$35.00 per 100, Cloth 
$25.00 per 100, Board Binding 


BOSTON The Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 


J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager. 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


For THE LIBRARY and for HOLIDAY GIVING 















By CHRISTIAAN 














GENERAL DE WET’S BOOK 


THREE YEARS’ WAR 


RUDOLF DE WET 


With frontispiece portrait by John S. Sargent, plans, maps, etc. 


This is the plain, bluff, unvarnished story of General de Wet’s experiences and doings in 
the great struggle which took place between the Boer and the Briton. 
narrative, its sincerity, its soldierly fairness, and its unconscious eloquence will make the book 
appeal to all men who enjoy a story of action ; while the light it throws upon military operations 
and battles hitherto known only from the English viewpoint gives it a genuine historical value. 


$2.50 net. (Postage 28 cents.) 


The simplicity of the 



































ITALIAN CITIES 








$3.50 net. 


$4.00 net. 


Each of these Books is fully and richly illustrated. 


UNKNOWN MEXICO 
By CARL LUMHOLTZ 


1100 pages, 530 photographs, 16 color plates. Two volumes $12.00 net. 
The most important record of exploration and discovery in America for many years 


THROUCH HIDDEN SHENSI 


By FRANCIS H. NICHOLS 


Profusely illustrated from photographs. 


“It informs us (about China) as we have not before been informed.”—Outlook. 
‘* A fine piece of literary workmanship and a most delightful narrative of travel.” — The Nation 


ALL THE RUSSIAS 


By HENRY NORMAN 
More than 100 illustrations from photographs. 


“Of the charm of this book no quotation will convey an idea, nor can we here do justice to 
its importance.”—London Academy. 


(Carriage extra. 


(Postage 21 cents.) 


(Postage 26 cents.) 


(New Edition, beautifully illustrated.) 


By E. H. and E. W. BLASHFIELD 
48 full-page photographs in tint. Two volumes. 


“It is criticism based on a full technical knowledge, especially of painting, but expressed 
with great literary urbanity and an almost entire absence of strictly technical phraseology.’ 


$5.00 net. 


—Atlantic Monthly 


The third edition of ORIENTAL RUGS, by John Kimberly Mumford, is elabora‘ely illustrated with NEW 


COLOR PLATES, magnificently reproduced from NEW SUBJECTS. $750 net. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 








A GOOD BOOK FOR BOYS 


Girls, also, will like it. 


That Minister’s Boy 


or, Was He as Black as They Painted Him? 


AND 


Fred Harwood 


or, Turned Out of His Home 


BY W. W. HOOPER 


Congregationalist, Boston, Oct. 4, says: “ Boys 
are sure to like them and they are of the sort 
which it is good for boys to read. The volume 
deserves a word of special commendation for 
Sunday school libraries.” 

The Watchman (Anptist), Boston, Sept. 18: “ Al- 
though not particularly religious. the lessons of 
the book are good and are well fitted for Sunday 
school libraries.” 


$1.00 net postpaid 
SOLD BY 


seston Che Pilgrim Press cticaco 


R all kinds of Church and Sunday Schoo! 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 





lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 


Boston or Chicago. 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKS 





ELSIE’S WINTER TRIP 


By MARTHA FINLEY. 
12mo, cloth, . . . het, 85 cents. 


In the new Elsie book, Miss Finley takes Grandma 
Elsie, Chester and other well-known characters on 
a Southern trip made necessary by the state of 
Grandma Elsie’s health. So the Captain’s yacht 
carries them to the Bermudas, the Bahamas, and 


A SHERBURNE QUEST 


By AMANDA M. DouGLAs. 
12me, cloth, . .. . . net, 90 cents. 


Honor Carew is the leading character in the new 
Sherburne story. She marries her second cousin 
and so goes back to Sherburne House, which her 
mother gave to the first cousin. Edward Sherburne 
is the hero, and other characters with which Miss 





along the coast to Brazil. They also visit Cuba and Douglas’s readers have become familiar appear in 
Porto Rico. the story. 
A LITTLE GIRL IN OLD DETROIT MARGARITA 

By AMANDA M. Dou6.Las, By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. 
Uniform with “A Little Girl in Old New York,” “A A Legend of the Fight for the Great River. In the 


Littie Girl in Old Boston,” ete. 


12me, cloth, . . - net, $1 20. 

The history of Old Detroit is full of romance, and 
Miss Douglas has chosen this city as the scene of the 
new “ Little Girl” book. In early days its import- 
ance as a fur-trading station was great, and English, 
French, Indians, and Americans contested hotly for 
its possession, 





Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days Series. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, . net, $1.25 


The plot of this story is founded on, the contest 
between France and Spain for the control of the 
Mississippi River, and the heroine is the Dona Marga- 
rita, who was both a dame of France and a daughter 
of Spain. The title is stirring and suggestive of 
adventure, and the story is worthy of the title. 














PUBLISHERS, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Wilde's rEouISITES 


NOTE: e Weare headquarters for Sunday-school supplies of all kinds, 
———_——. and thousands of schools look to us to supply their needs. 
Among the many requisites we beg to call your attention to a few in par- 
ticular. 


The Teacher, The 


t 














Most comprehensive, practical, and helpful for 
Sunday-school officers and teachers. This vol- 
ume shows a keen insight into human nature and 


Child, and The Book the adaptability of the Word of God to human 


By Rev. A.F. Schauffler, D.D. needs and understanding. It is invaluable as an 
aid to superintendents and teachers in rightly fitting themselves for instructing 
their classes. Price, 300 pages, bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


The Great 
Painters’ Gospel 








This volume teaches the fundamental truths of the 
Bible by means of 174 pictures arranged according to 
the harmony of the Gospels. These pictures are taken 
from the old masterpieces and are the artist’s con- 
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ceptions of the Scriptural texts. It has been prepared By Henry Turner Bailey 
with the greatest care and accuracy, and bears the eer nee veeet Sewer 
recommendation of some of the finest Sunday-school #8 of Massachusetts 
workers of the country. It is printed upon high grade paper and bound in a 
most artistic way, making a volume both beautiful and valuable. Price, bound 


in cloth, $2 00, postpaid. 








‘The Blackboard in the Sunday-School,” by Henry 
Turner Bailey, is a practical treatise of the funda- 


Sunday-School 
tal princip]l f blackboard k and how it 
Blackboard Books be adopted with the best rovelite ‘to the Sunday-school. 


The author has introduced numerous suggestions which may be used in making 
the blackboard work extremely interesting. Price, 75 cents, postpaid, 


tt 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’sS BOARD OF Miss10NB8, Room 7! 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Day, Trenone ie 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


Ph Comenmoazsomal, HoMsE MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 

te oprerencod in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 

by the MASSACHUSETTS HoMB MISSIONARY SO- 

a No. 609 Congre — ee House. Rev. Joshia 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


ones Home mg ASSOCIATION, Room 
a> House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 

A beta Sherman, Heme Secretary. 
AMERICAN BOARD OF Compssansierens FOR FOREIGN 
powsarome, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Treasurer Charlies E. Swett, tg and 
Agen’ Office in New-York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twen ‘Second 8t.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREG \ TIONALCHURCH BUILDING SOOCIETY- 
Aids in building churches and tower Rey. L. H- 
Cobb, D D., Secretary; ( harles E. Hope ge om ae 105 
Fast 22d St, New York, N Y. C. H Taintor, 151 

m St, Chicago, lil; m ‘G. "> Hood, Congre- 
House, Boston, Mass ; Rev H. Wik 
G. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Ficid Secre” 


pre OF MINISTERIAL AID, on re ¥ Be- 
— solicited + this name. Send A. G. Stan- 
Treasurer, 704 Sears Bui lading’ As vApbIy for ald to 
E B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH Umer of Boston 








This new record book is up to date in every respect. 
All the improvements which practical use demands 
have been incorporated in this new register. It is 
adapted for forty classes. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Curtis’ Sunday- 
School Record 








The Child’s This little paper has won and maintains its stronghold in | the 
Sunday-school, and in the homes where there are children it is 
i our welcomed by the little ones and approved by the parents. The 
writers are selected on account of their technical fitness in the 
fields ed represent and because of the quality and excellence of their work, while 


over all the most careful editorial supervision is exercised. 

Wilde’s 
they may be up to date, and the authors are of established 
reputation. Library Books 


Our beautiful new book catalogue containing a full list of our titles will be sent 


upon application. 
Sewing Cards, Text Chains, Song Books, 








The standard set for our library books is of the highest. 
The subjects are chosen with the greatest care in order that 








Sunday-School Novelties Pictures, Record Books, and everything 


needed for the best success of the Sunday-school. 


Information concerning Sunday-School Requisites, either new or old, will | 
be gladly given when desired. 
BOSTON 


W.A. WILDE COMPANY CHICAGO 
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‘*The book is sure to become a classic, if not among children’s 
books, at any rate among books about children.” N. Y. Sun. 


Her Book & Heart 


By 
George Madden Martin 





‘From cover to cover it isa wonderfully human 
and appreciative book; it sparkles with good 
| humor, and even its satire is good-natured. In 
many ways it is the best book about child life that 
has appeared in a long time.” Brooklyn Eagle. 








Emmy Lou: 





More than 50 pictures 
by Charles L Hinton 


McClure, Phillips & Co., New York 


$1.50 














and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the —_, 
lishment and support of Evangelical egy 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and ae 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; 0. E. Kel pe Oy Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Bos 
m - Ruy ed SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
601 Pongreancoal House. Annuai member- 
ship 182.90 life membership .00. Mrs. Henry 0. 
Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 
BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, ETY, organized 1827. 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie. D. D.; Ureasurer, 
Geo, Gould ; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. ©. P. Osborne 
successor to Barna 8. Snow. Room 601 Co! 
ouse, Boston. A Congre; —— society 
the material, social, moi ae wolfare of 
should be aks pay able tothe Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 
B CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
e Massac! General Associa- 
pastors or 
er States. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Sool=TY (including 
former New West ype ed ———. 


for students for the m 


wate & Teed, Cecrsmention tom tary’ 8 yoy Wilkins, 
rrespond in ecre 
ereameet. Offices 6 ib, 61 3 601 nal House, Bos- 


ep: Washington ae. TSnieago. <° 


. Ww. 
Ave. and Twenty- second 8t., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONABY SOOIRTY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. Willians 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and penea. 
tions and all correspondence “hey, Jos estates and 

addressed. eo B. her 
, Correspond. 


ies, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
= nder the management of the Trustees of the National 
uncil). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission- 
3 and their families. Mg, og evs a A. Stimson, 
, New York; secretary, +. D.D., 

Gongiegational Rooms, Fourth ave. and 22d st a New 
reasurer, Bev panes B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 

field Ave., Hartford 


THE CoN@REGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOOIRTY, onal nents Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., ‘pres dent; “Geo. . Boynton, D.D., 
She M = Devarin t, which is in — f th 

hssionary ~~ , whic c of the 
Secre sustains Sunday school missionari _ 
aishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary [i 
ture to new — possy schools itously, or at y eaned 
cost. The administrative expenses of de; ent 
are wholly defra: ed by appropriations fro: e Busi- 
aess Department. All contributions from - churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals g°. a os oe 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent Tor 


this de’ ent. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Wan: —< and known in the Lowry CA the Pilgrim press, 
publis: Congr proton J Christian 
the Pilgrim Series of ny Fy and Sunday aoa 

wpers. ks for Sunday schools and 

scords and Requisites for churches ona Sunday 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 


well as its own. Its treasury is entirely se te from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for ks and 


P’ 
subscriptions for bog frum Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
pag on my at Boston, and from the interior end west- 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, lil. 


THE TREND OF THE CENTURIES 


By Rev. A. W. ARCHIBALD, D. D. 
$1.00 net, postpaid 
A series of vivid historica) pictures 
showing the hand of God in human 
history. Graphic, eloquent, suggestive 
and valuable. 





aoston The Pilgrim Press <xiceco 








HURCH FACTURERS 
ARPET S rics. 





WASHINCTOR 
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ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


OPP. BOYLSTOR st: 
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BOSTON.. 
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WILDE’S 
BIBLE 
PICTURES 


Our pictures are conceded to be the most satis- 
sae, issued, from every standpoint. We have 
spare neither money nor labor to procure the 
finest possible subjects, and then these have 
been reproduced with extreme care. We are 
constantly ong eyes our list new subjects, many 
of which can sed in connection with the 
International or any special serigs of Sunday- 
school lessons. 

Send for 


Price, one cent each, Powys 
circular giving full list of pictures. (No 
orders for less rry ten copies received. ) 
Size of cards, 6 x 8 inches. 

Note: We also sell Wilde’s Bible Pictures 
mounted on heavy mat, 7 x 9 inches, beveled 
edges, 5 —. each, $4.00 per 100; plain edges, 
4 cents each, lots of b5 or more, 3 cents. Postage 
at the rate odes cents each. Picture catalog free. 


Colorgraphs 
=~ our new set of pictures, consists of repro- 
ductions of the masterpieces of both ancientand 
modern masters. This series of pictures is far 
in advance of anything which has ever been 
brought before the public, for not only are they 
reproductions in form, but even the very color- 
ings of the masterpieces themselves are repro- 
duced in all their richness and beauty 
From time to time the appended list will be 
enlarge 
The size of the card is about 7 x 10 inches. 
Each picture is ae: in a neat portfolio. 
Price of the Colorgraph is 35c. ea., postpaid. 


MADORK4 DEL GRAN DUCA. By Raphael 
ST. CECILIA Pi o meanest 
MADONNA OF THE THE CHAIR lg Pom ‘aphael 
MARY’S VISIT TO ELIZABETH. By Mbertinelti 
CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN By Botticelli 
MADONNA AND CHILD . e 'y Murillo 
ST. aie OF omrter ° By Murillo 
HOLY F. By Andrea dei Sarto 


Raphael’s Cartoons 


These seven cartoons are in South Kensington 
Muse London. They illustrate scenes in the 
lives of of St. Paul and St. Peter. Ever since these 

magnificent designs were rescued by Rubens and 
restored to the art world, a special interest has 
been felt in ns because they are believed to 
be oy od work of Raphael’s own hands. 

We take pl aot in offe’ ring fine reproductions 
of these cartoons, each printed on heavy plate 
paper, 7x9 inches in size, and accompanied b 
an able description ; all being enclosed in a clo 
portfolio. Price, 56 cents, postpaid. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Boston Chicago 














HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co 


™ PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools, 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full end course in all eepertnenes, with addi 
tional instru-tion in New Lye Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, Sept. 4, 1902, 9 a. mM 
For Catalogue or i ag Information apply yto 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Fall Courses. Practical Discipline. For in- 
formation write to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 





CONNKOTICUT, HARTFORD. 
Year began Sept. 24th, 1902 
HARTFORD Open to college graduates of all 
denominations on equal terms 
Thorough Ample 
training. equipment. 
Species ba ve in pager nae do and © SEMINARY 
ous Pe rot A P) 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, silartiond, Cons 
MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, “Wish! 


Home school for twenty-five boys. $500 to $600. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, LOWBLL. 


Rogers Hall School 

© Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley. bes os Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, There Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. . UNDERHILL, M. . A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 











A Guide to the Purchase of New Books 


Holiday 


JAPANESE GIRLS AND WOMEN. By ALIceE M. Bacon 
With exquisite illustrations. $4 00. 


PENELOPE’S IRISH EXPERIENCES. By Kate Dovetas WiaGIn 
Holiday Edition. Illustrated. $200. 


GRIMM TALES MADE GAY. By Guy WETMORE CARRYL 


With many humorous illustrations. $1.50, net. Postage 12 cents. 








WALDEN. By HENRY D. THOREAU 
With photogravure illustrations. $4.00. 
Fiction 
OUR LADY OF THE BEECHES. By BARONESS VON HUTTEN 
AVERY. ie By ELizABETH STUART PHELPS 
THE DIARY OF A SAINT. ee By ARLO BATES 
THE STRONGEST MASTER. By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE 
Juvenile 





A POCKETFUL OF POSIES. By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 
Charmingly illustrated. $100, net. Postage 9 cents. 


MISS MUFFET’S CHRISTMAS PARTY. By Samvet M CrorHeERs 
Profusely illustrated. $100, net. Postage 8 cents. 


UNDER COLONIAL COLORS. 
Illustrated, $1.20, net. 


LOIS MALLET’S DANGEROUS GIFT. By Mary CATHERINE LEE 


Frontispiece. 85 cents, net. Postage 7 cents. 
History and Biography 

NEW FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAND. 
With maps, $1.65, net. Postage 16 cents. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By GreorcEe E. WoopBERRY 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. By Tuomas WENTWORTH 


HigGinson. Both in the American Men of Letters Series. 
E.c1 with portrait, $1.10, net. Pustage 10 cents. 


JESUS’ WAY. By Witu1aM DEWITT HYDE 
nee 9 cents. 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 
Postage 15 cents. 





By JoHN FISKE 


$1.00, net, 





Gwo Saiiorkees Books 








Americans in Process 


A Settlement Study of the North and West Eads, Boston. By Residents and 
Associates of the South Ead Houss. Edited by Ropert A. Woops, Head 


of the House. 
Under the shidow of some of the chief monuments of our national history in Boston there now 
dweil foreig.: nationalities. The present volumes, for the first time, gives a comprebensive picture 
of this strange composite life. It s-ts forth a critical th ugh encouraging estimate of the influence 
of the most mature American civilization upon the immigrant communities of the North and West 
Ends_ But is reveals in terms of ascertained fact how th» evil contagion that arises out of North 
and West End conditions is making its way into the city’s cumfortable residence quarters and 
having its effect upvn all classes of Boston citizens. 

Tilustrated by a variety of detailed maps. most of them in color, whi-h show the distribution 
of the different nationalities, types of buildings, grades of industrial skill, and facilities for 
social improvement. 

Uniform with “ The City Wilderness,” a study of the South End, by the same group of 
writers. 

12.n%, $1.50, net. Postage extra. 


A Christmas Present for Sceptical Students 


The Rational Basis of Orthodoxy 


By ALBERT WESTON MoorE, D. D. 


“It is written in such clear style, with accompanying felicitous illustrations, that it is a constant 
pleasure to the reader, while car ryin s him along by an irresistible movement to the acceptance 
of the author’s general conclusions In fact, the volume must stand as one of the most suc- 
cessful and effective books on Ap >logetics which have ever been written. Its wide perusal can 
but do much to reverse the tide of shallow criticism of the Orthodox faith which is becoming 
so prevalent at the present time.”— Bibliotheca Sacra. 


$175, net. Postage 14 cents. 








For complete descriptions of these and other books 
send for an Illustrated Holiday Catalogue to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, BOSTON 
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CROWELL’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 
Poe’s Complete Works 


The “ Virginia’’ Edition. 1? Handy Volumes in Box 


T= is the most complete and accurate text ever prepared. It is the only one 
based directly on Poe and including all his writings. It contains a new volume 

of letters and a new biography. The text is edited by Professor James A. Harrison, 
of the University of Virginia, and contains introductions by Hamilton W. Mabie and 
Charles W. Kent, and notes and variorum readings by R. A. Stewart. 

*‘ Unquestionably the most important issue of an American classic author for many years.” 
—New York Times Saturday Review. 

“ Admirable both as literary work and as a piece of bookmaking.’”—HENRY VAN DYKE. 

“Can never be superseded.’’—Prof. JOHN F. GENUNG. 

Cloth, $1275; Limp Leather, $21.00; Half Calf, $35.00 per set. Also made in 
DeLuxe Library Edition. Cloth, $21.00; Half Calf, $42.00 per set. 






















Famous Composers 
By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 
SW ) beautifully prepared volumes, 
suitable for gift purposes to lovers 
of music. A series of biographical sketches 
of musicians, interspersed with many 
illustrations. 
Holiday Edition, with 40 illustrations. 
2 vols. 12mo, gilt top, $3 00 per set. 


Famous Artists 


By SARAH K. BOLTON 

WELL-KNOWN book of inspiration 

and endeavor, dealing with the life- 
stories of artists and painters. This 
edition is profusely illustrated with por- 
traits, and sumptuously bound. 

Holiday Eilition, with 40 illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


Hawthorne’s Romances 


The ‘‘Lenox” Edition. 14 Handy Volumes in Box 


A NEW printing of these classic stories, in volumes of convenient size, daintily 
4 bound and illustrated. Every volume contains an introduction by Professor 
Katharine Lee Bates, of Wellesley College. This is intended as a reader’s edition, 
yet the commentary provides an excellent critical study of Hawthorne and his life as 
related to his works. 

Cloth, $10.50; Limp Leather, $17.50; Half Calf, 


Messages of the Masters 


By AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 
AKING as his theme some ten of the 
world’s greatest paintings, the author 

here disceurses on their spiritual signifi- 
cance. This treatment of art masterpieces 
from a religious viewpoint is compara- 
tively new and of particular value. Each 
chapter is illustrated by a photogravure 
of the painting under discussion. 

8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net (postage 
20 cents). 






















$29.00 per set. 











Thoreau 


His Home, Friends, and Books 
By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 


§ eee influence and personality of this 
great naturalist pioneer are becom- 
ing more and more appreciated as the 
recluse himself is studied. New letters 
and reminiscences of Thoreau collected in 
this book will prove of value. 

8vo, illustrated with photogravures. 
$2.00 net (postage 20 cents). 


Tennyson’s Poetical Works 
“Farringford”’ Edition By Alfred Tennyson 


A NEW text, edited with introductions and abundant notes by Professor Eugene 
Parsons. It contains many pieces not to be found in other editions. Not only 
the omitted poems of the books printed in 1830 and 1832 are incluied, but also the 
juvenile verses, ‘Poems by Two Brothers,” and later fugitive writings. This is one 
of the best annotated texts ever published—the end in view being to supply such 
information, bibliographical and historical, as the average reader may wish to know. 
10 handy volumes. With photogravure frontispieces, rubricated titles and cloth 
box. Cloth, gilt top, $7.50; Limp Leather, gilt top, $12.50; Half Calf, gilt top, $21 00. 


Rabbi Ben Ezra The Elegy of Faith 


By WILLIAM ADAMS SLADE By WILLIAM RADER 
STUDY of Browning’s poem, printed STUDY of Tennyson’s “In Me- 
from special type designs of the moriam,” beautifully printed from 

M errymount Press. A companion vol- | special type designs of the Merrymount 
ume to “ The Elegy of Faith.” Press. 
50 cents net (postage 6 cents). 50 cents net (postage 6 cents). 
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AN INPORTANT ART BOOK. 
LUCA AND ANDREA 


DELLA ROBBIA 


And Their Successors. 
By MAUD CRUTTWELL. 


Illustrated with over 150 Reproductions. 
4to, $8.00 net. (Express 4) cts.) 


“ No artists, perhaps: have better guorepeed the charm 
and sweetness of childhood. The ume is a beau- 
tiful example of typography ; the illustrations are lavish, 
and help out well the author’s text.”—W. F. Sun. 


Just Ready 


THE KING’S GARDEN: 


Or, The Life of the World to Come. 
Compiled by W. M. L. JAY. 
12mo, 386 pages, cloth, $1 25 net. 


“ To bring together for our enlightenment, comfort and 
inspiration as many as possibie of these pictures of the 
ens comb ned with more authoritative state- 

and ¢ solidly founded on 
Holy 4 am ay is the object of this book,”’— Preface. 


THE HOME AQUARIUM 
And How to Care for It. 
A Guide to Its Fishes, Other Animals and Plants. 
With Many Illustrations. 
By EUGENE SMITH. 
12mo, 224 pages, gilt top, $1.20 net Postage, 11 cents. 


“Itisa genuine book from beginning to end, abound- 
ing in just such information as a novice needs, and full 
of interesting facts about the animals and plants that 
are adapted to the aquarium, and how to take care of 
them.”—The /ndependent. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 
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PELOUBEIS 


? SELECT 
NOTES 


is the greatest help to Sunday- 
school teachers towards a cor- 
rect understanding of the truth 
as revealed in the International 
Sunday-School Lessons. Dr. 
F.N. Peloubet, the author and 
compiler,is the foremost Bibli- 
cal scholar of the times. His 
exposition is rich in revealing 
the fundamental truths of the 
Word of God. Used by tens 
of thousands of Sunday-school 
teachers wherever the light of 
the Gospel has spread. 


Price, Cloth, $1.25, Postpaid 


For sale by all booksellers 




















The Bagster Bibles 


Give the best value for 


see the 
reason 
at any 
book 
store 


the least money as well 
as the widest range of 
styles to select from. 
In constant demand 
by critical bible buyers 
for nearly 100 years. 
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Right chimney, 
Good lamp. 

Wrong chimney, 
Bad lamp—- 

besides breaking. 


MACBETH. 


My name on every “right” one. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MAcBeETH, Pittsburgh. 








Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a Re 


TH mn Prien meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 
Pastors of Congregational churches outside of 
Chicago. Please sen 1 us street of all bers 
of your church who have removed to Chi . We will 
= er find them ourselves, if in our neighborhood, or 

e addresses to other churches which will do the same 

ing. Help us to cam for absent members of your own 

churches. Address New England Church, 14 Delaware 
lace, Chicago. 

AMERIOAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socimes, No. ~ Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April Ob : to 
improve the moral and social oominaten of seamen. oie 
tains chaplains and miss: any TT temperance 
homes and h in |} seaports at home 
ani ; provides libraries for® oma vessels 

by mg the Sastior’s Magazine, Seaman’ and 


_ Contributions to sustain its work ave solicited, and 
ces of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main Office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL Ropsgs, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


ejless under fils heading, et eneesting e lines (eight 
words to to the line), cost subscribers fifty Z each ins ie 
Additional lines ten Wc canis aneh por Gasien.” 























Companion, Wanted, a position as companion to 
lady or as private secretary for doctor or other business 
man, by goune lady of education and refinement. Ad- 
dress V. 50, care The Congregationalist. 


Wanted: By an American woman who has had ex- 
panne, a@ position as matron or aepgetnoner in insti- 

tion or family. References. Address N. 50, The 
Congregationalist. 


Teacher of Experience will take into his home 
two boys or girls. College or wt york Best instruc- 
tion and care. Terms moderate. Address Principal, 50 
care The Congregationatist. 


For Sale: A set Alden’s Manifold Dystopedio, —_- 
189z, cheap. Also an old Hinton’s Hist« , oat 
volumes, to some lover of old books, Hig! hest™ pittder, 
Lock box 105, Guildhall, Vermont. 


Wanted, for Adoption, in a family of characte 
education and meas, two fe ren (brother and sistas 
preferred) between the ages of three and seven, healthy 
and of thoroughly good parentage. Address B. C., office 
of The Congregationalist. 








AMONG the novelties in China and Glass are the 
new subjects of Wedgwood old blue historical 
plates—Elmwood—The Chew House, Philadelphia, 
Harvard Gate, etc., advertised elsewhere by Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton, whose exhibit at this season 
attracts those who are interested in seeing the new- 
est things in ceramics. 


FULL OF COMFORT.—One of the best Rocking 
Chairs for the price ever exhibited in this city is 
advertised in another column of this paper today by 
the Paine Furniture Company under the special 
heading, ‘“‘Christmas Rocker.” A single glance at 
the engraving will satisfy the reader that this is no 
ordinary piece of furniture. It was designed with 
extra care, and is a great bargain at the price of 
$5.50. 


THE CHRISTMAS DINNER.—In spite of the fact 
that the word dyspepsia means literally bad cook, 
it will not be fair for many to lay the blame on the 
cook if they begin the Christmas Dinner with little 
appetite and end it with distress or nausea. It may 
not be fair for any to do that—let us hope so for the 
sake of the cook! The disease dyspepsia indicates 
a bad stomach, that is a weak stomach, rather than 
a bad cook, and for a weak stomach there is nothing 
else equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It gives the 
stomach vigor and tone, cures dyspepsia, creates 
appetite, and makes eating the pleasu-e it should 
be. 
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FOREIGN 
TOURS 


ORIENTAL TOUR 


Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece, Italy 


SAILS ON S. 8S. NEW ENGLAND JAN. 17, 
1903, AND ON 8S, 8S. COMMONWEALTH 
FEB, 14, 1903 


SPRING TOUR 


Italy, Switzerland, The Rhine, 
Paris and London 


NORWAY, SWEDEN and 
RUSSIA 


A SMALL AND SELECT PARTY SAILING 
EARLY IN JUNE 


SUMMER TOUR 


Italy, Switzerland, Paris, 
London, England anda Scotland 
or Holland and Belgium 


SAILS LATE IN JUNE 


Arrangements for Independent Travel. 
‘ Cireulars Ready. 


H.W. Dunning & Co. 


106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 














ADVANCED BIBLE STUDY 


A new and comprehensive text-book for use 

in Bible Clas-es, by LAWRENCE PHELPS. 
The first of the series entitied 

THE REBELLION IN ISRAEL 
Now Beady Price 25 Cents 





For sale by 
THE PILCRIM PRESS 
Congregational House - ° 


“CHOSEN” 


By Mrs. Constans L. Goodell 


Bound in white. Price 50 cts. net. Postage, 6 cts. 


Boston 














On Sale at Congregational Bookstore, Boston, and 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 


DON’T 


decide on the new hymn book for your Sunday 
School until you have seen either 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SONGS OF PRAISE 
or GEMS OF SONG, 


Both new, and 25 cents each. 
Returnable copies for examination mailed free. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CU., New York & Chicago. 


WANTED FOR GASH ‘2 siii™nsn, $30" 
16th. State price. Address H. B. HOUGHTON, 30 
Russell Street, Melrose, Mass. 








Individual Communios 


Outfits. Send for /ree cotalogee 
aoe COMMUNION OUTFIT Co. 
t E, Rochester, N, ¥. 











CATARRH, an excessive secretion from an in- 
flamed mucous membrane, is radically and per- 
manently cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


WOULD you like to have your child a picture of 
health, with strong limbs, bright eyes and a happy 
laugh ? Babies brought up on Mellin’s Food are 
noted for their beauty, size, strength and sweet 
dispositions. 


a 
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The odor left by a highly-scented 
toilet soap is not agreeable to most 
people of refined tastes. A deli- 
cate perfume may be used after an 
Ivory Soap bath with much more 
pleasing effect. Ivory Soap leaves 
only a comfortable feeling of per- 
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fect cleanliness. 











THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY | 


SOME FEATURES OF THE DECEMBER NUMBER 


THE IDEALS OF AMERICA 


By WOODROW WILSON 


An able and stimulating discussion of the animating and basic principles of American life, 
the dangers which challenge our vigilance, and the great potentialities of the future. 


The Atlantic Fisheries Question 
By P. T. McGRATH 


Mr. McGrath is a Newfoundland journalist who writes with abundant knowledge gained 
from a personal study of the conditions involved. 


The Trade Union a4 Superior Workman 
By AMBROSE P. WINSTON 


The me in a series of timely papers which are to appear in forthcoming issues. The 
first paper, A Quarter Century of Strikes, appeared in The November Atlantic. 


Among other Contributions are: 
ALL SORTS OF A PAPER Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


Playful and serious observations on men, life and books. 








Two short stories, several brief sketches, three poems of distinction, the usual enlightened 
book criticism, and a vivacious club will complete a characteristic number. 


The Atlantic in 1903 


Among other contributors to the Atlantic for the coming year are: 

















MACKLIN 


The brilliant new novel by 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822, 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 

















CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$7,800,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 


and mortgage. 
Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 


EDWIN 8S. MARSTON, 


President. 


ARTHUR S. HARDY 
E. W. HORNUNG 


MARY AUSTIN 
JACK LONDON 





FLORENCE WILKINSON 
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Event and Comment 


Sita aieciiit eae The offer of overa 
ssn. ae tan aneanios S- million dollars for 

the property of 
Paik Street Church, Boston, naturally 
appeals strongly to the comparatively 
small circle of persons into whose hands 
the control of that historic edifice and 
site has now fallen. If the church had 
devised and was carrying out any definite 
and far-reaching policy touching the down- 
town problem it would be easier to resist 
such a tempting proposal, but it is an 
open question whether present tangible 
results are sufficient to justify the mair- 
tenance of so valuable a plant. At the 
same time we would point to the fact 
that Park Street is the last stronghold of 
Congregationalism in down-town Boston, 
and if a towering office building replaces 
the structure, which many know and love 
80 well, the denomination, unless other 
arrangements are made, will be giving 
ver the field entirely to the Baptists, 
Episcopalians, Methodists and Unitari- 
ans, none of whom seem disposed to yield 
the posts se long occupied, although more 
than once St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
has been sought for business purposes. 
Whether another location can be found 
in Boston which needs a Congregational 
ehurch is also an open question that 
ought to be settled only after thorough 
discussion. In the judgment of a man 
like Rev. D. W. Waldron of the City 
Missionary Society, who knows the city 
wel], there is no call at present for the 
establishment of another Congregational 
church in the city. The primary ques- 
tion, of course, is the welfare of Park 
Street Church, whose long and honorable 
career has been a matter of pride to the 
denomination at large. But it is also a 
question which ought to be decided in its 
bearirg upon the sisterhood of churches, 
and in a way that will strengthen and 
unite Congregational forces in this city, 
where, if anywhere in the world, our 
branch of the Church Universal should be 
strongly established. 


When a man enlists 

sro alow a for the foreign field 
ai the public thinks lit. 
tle of service he may render the cause of 
missions at home. But years of work 
abroad give expert knowledge of native 
races and religions and of the changes 
wrought by Christianity, which has a 
great educational value when brought 
to the attention of churches in America. 
Rev. J. P. Jones, D. D., who has recently 
sailed for his station in the Madura 
Mission in India, has given a striking 
example of such service. During his 
eighteen months in this country, on this 


latest furlough, he made more than 309 
addresses. He was heard at the Student 
Volunteer Convention in Toronto, at the 
C. E. Convention in Cincinnati, at nu- 
merous state gatherings and in widely 
separated communities. Dr. Jones also 
gave courses of lectures at Western Re- 
serve University, Oberlin College and 
Hartford, Yale and Andover Seminaries. 
The American Board secretaries feel 
that this specialist on missions has left 
behind him an influence and inspiration 
which will last along time. His Andover 
lectures will be published, early in 1903, 
by the Revells under the title, India’s 
Problem, Krishna or Christ. 


ie The Congregational 
nother young Home Missionary Society 
etc ar has fallen into line with 
the American Board and the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions, and laid hands 
upon a well-trained, vigorous young man 
for administrative work. Mr. Don O. 
Shelton, who has been appointed asso- 
ciate secretary, is about thirty-five years 
old and a native of Odessa, N. Y. Since 
early manhood he has. been associated 
with the Y. M. C. A. work and particu- 
larly of late with its religious phases, 
having conducted Bible conferences in 
a number of American cities. Since 1900 
he has been a member of the Interna- 
tional Committee’s force of workers, his 
precise designation being secretary of 
special religious work. Of late he has 
been in Oberlin taking special work with 
Professor Bosworth. Presumably he has 
shared the largeness of outlook and capa- 
bility in administrative detail which char- 
acterize the International Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries. No doubt there will be a 
generous rivalry between him and his 
friend, Mr. H. W. Hicks, the new junior 
secretary of the American Board, to de- 
velop missionary studiousness and mis- 
sionary giving, particularly among the 
younger people in ourchurches. ~ 


Rev. E. S. Tead, secre- 
tary of the Congrega- 
tional Education Soci- 
ety, returns from an extended Western 
trip, not only with a larger knowledge of 
the wide field in which our home societies 
operate, but with a firmerconviction that 
their work instead of being nearly done 
is in a way only just begun. Conditions 
on this side the line are certainly not like 
those in Western Canada, where, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Ralph Connor, 
nearly every community of 300 persons 
and upward has at least one church. 
There are still large areas in the Western 


Christian Opportu- 
nities in the West 


states where the church is not yet planted 
strongly and influentially. Mr. Tead, in 
his visit to Utah, was convinced that the 
most inviting opportunity in that state 
was along lines of educational advance. 
In New Mexico, on the other hand, he 
finds a great demand for medical mission- 
aries, and it may be that our home mis- 
sionary societies ought to follow the ex- 
ample of the foreign missionaiy societies 
and send out to certain fields medical 
missionaries. Perhaps some of our su- 
perfluous doctors in the East could be 
induced to enter these unoccupied terri- 
tories. Foreign lands are calling for 
more business men as missionaries ; 
why should not the unsupplied regions in 
our home land appeal powerfully to 
Christian physicians ? 


Distance lends as great a 
charm to missions as to 
travel. Many pass by 
unnoticed a wealth of as interesting 
things at home as those they go abroad 
to search for at much expense. It is 
easier to interest New England people 
in giving the gospel to China than to the 
Chinese in New England. Last year 
more foreign immigrants settled in Mass- 
achusetts than the total received by six- 
teen of the great Western states, such 
as Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas. 
More foreigners came to Massachusetts 
than to any other state in the Union, ex- 
cept New York and Pennsylvania. Of 
those coming to this country more than 
seven-tenths were from Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia and Finland, and the 
proportion is probably about the same 
for Massachusetts as for the whole coun- 
try. This state had 20,000 more immi- 
grants last year than all the other New 
England states, The Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society therefore makes a 
very modest request when it asks for an 
increase of gifts of the churches of $20,- 
000 a year in order to maintain its for- 
eign work in eight languages in more 
than twenty towns and cities. 


Foreign Missions 
in Massachusetts 


An extensive and prom- 

cee among ising movement is re- 
—e ported in the Interior by 
Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, secretary of the 
committee on evangelistic work. <A large 
number of presbyteries are planning for 
special services. Representative laymen 
and ministers are holding meetings in 
such centers as Chicago, Omaha, Cincin- 
nati and Louisville, to consider the best 
ways of reaching the unsaved. Litera- 
ture is circulated to stimulate and guide 
individual efforts, and a spirit of prayer 








pervades these assemblies. There are 
many reports from churches of young and 
old declaring their purpose to consecrate 
themselves to the service of Christ. This 
movement has behind it the labors of 
months, and in some instances of years, 
in tent preaching in Philadelphia, St. 
Louis and other cities. Open-air preach- 
ing has shown that the simple proclama- 
tion of the gospel and the testimony of 
Christian experience impress many be- 
yond the direct influence of the churches, 
while the reflex influence on the churches 
themselves is seen in increased attendance 
and especially in the growth of prayer 
meetings. The gospel is welcomed with 
eagerness by foreigners, who have come 
to make so large a proportion of the pop- 
ulation of American citizens. These re- 
ports give hope that a cheering solution 
is in sight of some of the most difficult 
problems with which the churches are 
struggling. 


The series of missionary 
meetings in New York 
city conducted under the 
auspices of a local committee of Episce- 
pal clergymen and laymen attracted much 
attention last week. Three mass meet- 
ings were held in Carnegie Hall; daily 
noon services at Trinity and St. Paul’s; 
afternoon conferences in Zion and. St. 
Timothy Church and many evening meet- 
ings in city and suburban churches drew 
large congregations. Interest on Mon- 
day was not great, but as the week passed 
it increased, and Wednesday and Friday 
evening Carnegie Hall meetings were so 
well attended and so marked by interest 
and enthusiasm as to remind one of the 
great Ecumenical Conference of two and 
a half years ago. Most of the addresses 
were by bishops, some of whom came 
from missionary districts to be present. 
Dr. Lloyd, secretary of the Board of 
Missions, expresses himself as greatly 
pleased with the meetings, and looks for 
increased interest in the missionary cause 
as their result. Not a little of the credit 
for this is due to The Churchman, which 
has urged interest in missions in season 
and out. 


Episcopalian 
Missionary Zeal 


Canon Henson of West- 
minster lately preached 
asermon in which he 
drew a dismal picture of the inadequately 
supported English clergymen, and de- 
clared that a palsy was creeping over the 
church because so many of its ministers 
are compelled to bring to their tasks 
bodies starved and spirits humiliated and 
bioken for want of reasonable support 
and through fear of destitute old age. 
This problem is of no less pressing im- 
portance to American churches. Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians are meeting it 
much more worthily than Congregation- 
alists, so far as providing for ministers 
disabled by sickness and old age is con- 
cerned. Now that a new secretary has 
been appointed for our ministerial relief 
fund, it is time that the problem should 
be faced and settled. We notice that the 
Connecticut churches at their recent an- 
nual conference recommended that con- 
tributions be made to their state organi- 
zation for ministerial relief, but did not 
make such a recommendation for the na- 
tional fund. There are, we believe, sev- 
enteen of these state organizations which 
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have no defined relation to the national 
organization. Twelve of them have per- 
manent funds amounting to about $227,- 
000. It is in these states that most of the 
money must be sought for the aid of des- 
titute ministers who live beyond their 
bounds. Ought not the field, the work 
and the proper objects to receive aid 
through ministerial relief funds to be 
set forth in some orderly fashion accept- 
able to all Congregational churches? 


On another page the 
impressions are 
given of an observant visitor at a number 
of our churches. The article deserves 
the attention of those who study how to 
make public worship attractive. It is 
the first of a series of four, and does not 
undertake to discuss certain matters re- 
served for future treatment ; but judged 
by itself it is not less remarkable for 
what the visitor omitted to mention than 
for what he saw. It has no recognition 
of the Presence which makes the house 
of God different from other places of 
assembly. No impression is given of a 
message received, of brotherhood mani- 
fested or of worship shared. These 
things are in our churches. How much 
do they draw? We made, some years ago, 
a tour through England for the purpose 
of visiting cathedrals and churches. Of 
all the noble buildings with splendid 
architecture, wonderful furnishings and 
rich historic associations, the most dis- 
tinct and abiding impression was made 
by the smallest and most insignificant. 
Its entrance door opened directly from 
the sidewalk of a busy street. On the 
wall behind the chancel was the figure of 
Christ on the cross, and above it the sen- 
tence in red letters: ‘‘Is it nothing to 
you, all ye that pass by?” The impres- 
sion of that hour has never faded from 
our mind. The sound of the footfalls 
outside the open door seemed like the 
march of the army of mankind passing 
thoughtlessly by the greatest revelation 
ever made, constantly being made, of the 
fathomless love of God for men in the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ. There is the 
secret of the attractiveness of the church. 
It is through individual experience of the 
meaning of that figure on the cross that 
men come to learn the meaning of broth- 
erhood and to get “inside” the church. 
And though it seems to be nothing to the 
multitude now, Christian faith holds to 
the promise of the Son of God: “I, if I 
be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 


A Looker-On at Church 


The account by ‘‘a church 
pean ha eg tramp” referred to above 

suggests the necessary limi- 
tations of efforts to call the attention of 
the people to public worship. The ad- 
vertisements of preachers, sermons, top- 
ics, musical programs, free seats, a cor- 
dial welcome, etc., are at the best only 
superficial. That which the church has 
to offer, as distinct from other institu- 
tions, can no more be advertised on bill- 
boards than what a man gives to guests 
invited to his home. A churcb, like an 
individual), has its own personality, whose 
full benefits it cannot spread out indis- 
criminately to the passing crowd. The 
Master intimated that careless casting 
of pearls before those who wanted to 
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satisfy their appetite rather than to 
adorn their persons was not only waste- 
ful but was attended with risk of bodily 
harm. It is well to maintain ‘‘people’s 
churches,” which offer to everybody all 
they have to give. They are a blessing 
to multitudes who could receive no more 
than these churches have to offer. But 
the mission is not obsolete of those 
churches which are described by the 
“church tramp” as extending unosten- 
tatiously all the courtesies of their houses 
of worship and then leaving the wor- 
shiper, if he be such, to indicate whether 
or not he seeks further acquaintance. 
The church which many prefer is like the 
person whom one sometimes meets in 
traveling, who shows himself a gentle- 
man and who, when common interests 
naturally find expression, is found also 
to be a brother. To cultivate the spirit 
of worship and the spirit of brotherhood 
is, on the whole, to develop in the church 
its greatest power of expansion. 


Dr. Howard S. Bliss 
received a welcome 
whose enthusiasm surprised him when he 
arrived at Beirut, Nov. 11, to take the 
presidency of the Syrian Protestant Cel- 
lege. The shouts and cheers of 600 stu- 
dents rang from end to end of the half- 
mile campus. The scene was a strange 
mingling of the Occidental and the Ori- 
ental. The former consisted of college 
songs, cheers and fireworks. The latter 
was made up in part of speeches full of 
flowery phrases, glowing with imagery of 
the Eastern world. The other Oriental 
feature was a clever Syrian mounted on 
the shoulders of his comrades and pour- 
ing forth impromptu Arabic verses in 
praise of the new president. At the end 
of each line his catch was repeated by 
all in thunderous chorus. Dr. Bliss re- 
sponded in addresses to the various de- 
partments of the college with such love 
and inspiration that every student felt 
repaid a hundred fold for his greeting. 
Dr. Bliss is a son of the land, for he 
lived there as a boy. His father, the 
retiring president, will give him not only 
the benefit of his long experience, but 
the good will of a people who have been 
proud of his high service in making the 
name of the college honored throughout 
Syria, Palestine and the rest of the Le- 
vant. 


Beirut Welcomes Bliss 


The field for heroes in for- 
instar ng mer times was the battle- 

field and the most illustri- 
ous men were those who killed the great- 
est number of their fellowmen. The 
modern hero is the one who saves lives. 
Last week a railroad accident occurred 
just outside of Boston, in which an en- 
gineer was caught and pinned to the 
ground under the boiler of his engine. A 
Harvard medical student, a policeman, 
some of the train men and a passenger 
worked at the risk of their lives to save 
the injured man, some of them being 
seriously burned and scalded by the es- 
caping steam. Though in great danger 
of death from the explosion of the boiler, 
they worked on till the sufferer died. 
Such heroism is an everyday matter now. 
Dr. 8S. Weir Mitchell in the current Cen- 
tury tells of 1,163 records of persons who 
risked their lives to save others, secured 
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by clipping agencies in ten months at his 
request. Of these 717 sought to rescue 
from drowning or fire or other perils 
those in no way related to them, most of 
whom were strangers. Many of the res- 
cuers were young children. Onein every 
eleven lost his own life in trying to save 
another. Dr. Mitchell sees in these rec- 
ords signs of an ever enlarging conscience 
as to the duty which man owes to man, 
which shows itself in large ways, also in 
fostering education, in guarding the rights 
and providing for the needs: of others. 
He contrasts this altruism of Western 
civilization with the callousness to human 
suffering in Oriental nations, and notes 
that fewer instances of heroism of this 
sort are reported in England than in this 
country, because greater care is taken 
there to guard against accidents than 
here, which is evidence of a higher type 
of civilization. 


f Like his first mes- 
The President's Message sage, President 


Roosevelt’s communication to Congress 
was briefer than has been the rule; it 
had a literary form to be expected from a 
man of letters. To the disappointment 
of those who persist in thinking of the 
President as a radical controlled by his 
emotions, it was more conservative in its 
suggestions respecting trust control and 
tariff adjustment than some of his plat- 
form speeches during November had 
been. The President, presumably, real- 
izes that in dealing with Congress he has 
a somewhat different audience from those 
which gather by the wayside as he jour- 
neys about, an audience which if it acts, 
is responsible for serious alterations in 
conditions of industry and trade. As a 
party leader the President can take an 
advanced position which as a responsible 
Executive having to deal with a conserv- 
ative co-ordinate branch of government 
he may not take if he cares to bring 
things to pass ultimately. With the 
most favoring conditions it was extremely 
unlikely that at the short session of Con- 
gress now sitting there could be much 
constructive legislation. The tactics al- 
ready adopted by the champions of state- 
hood for Oklahoma, Arizona and New 
Mexico indicate that even less may be 
expected. They are out fora rule or ruin 
program, Mr. Quay of Pennsylvania, of 
unsavory reputation, leading. 


Thomas Brackett 
Reed, ex-speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and more 
recently a prominent lawyer in New 
York city, who died in his sixty-feurth 
year at Washington, D. C., last Sunday 
morning, had filled a large place in the 
history of the Republican party and the 
nation since the Civil War. No man in 
our recent history has loomed so large 
as a parliamentarian. He devised a way 
of defeating chronic obstruction by a 
minority and of putting power where it 
belonged—in the hands of a responsible 
majority ; and having formulated his code 
of rules he had the Titanic strength of 
will and massive personality to carry it 
through, and he lived long enough to 
see his political opponents two Con- 
gresses later adopt the code they once 
resisted so bitterly and to have the Fed- 
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eral Supreme Court affirm its constitu- 
tionality. Like Mr. Webster in massive- 
ness of body and in the impression he 
gave of active and reserve intellectual 
power, Mr. Reed also resembled the great 
Whig leader in that he was refused his 
party’s nomination for president of the 
United States, a man whom he deemed 
inferior to himself winning the coveted 
prize. Like Webster, he never recovered 
from this blow, and later, when the time 
came that he could not see eye to eye with 
the Republican majority in its expansion 
policy in Hawaii and the Philippines, he 
chose to withdraw from public life and 
take up the practice of law in New York 
city, where, it is said, he had amassed a 
comfortable fortune. Mr. Reed as a 
statesman was of the type of Bismarck 
and Cleveland rather than of the type of 
Gladstone or McKinley. He had none of 
Mr. Blaine’s power to win the affection 
of men, although invariably commanding 
their respect both for his intellectual and 
moral power. He had much of Lord 
Salisbury’s cynicism and indifference to 
the opinion of the public. Like Bismarck, 
he could carry out a policy ruthlessly, 
but of the tact and opportunism of Mr. 
McKinley he had naught. He was a 
forthright man, easily placed. as to policy 
in time of debate, honest, courageous, in- 
flexible while the fight was on and mag- 
nanimous when it was over. Like most 
menof his cast of mind and temperament, 
he bore himself with greater mien during 
battle than during times of peace. As 
a mark of esteem the House of Repre- 
sentatives adjourned the day of Mr. 
Reed’s funeral and burial in Portland, 
Me., an unusual but not unprecedented 
act. 


Winter weather, 
empty fuel bins and 
grievous suffering are certain to make 
chronic a meditative mood respecting re- 
sponsibility for the present plight of so 
many inhabitants of the North. Testi- 
mony taken by the Strike Commission sit- 
ting in Scranton this week has been given 
by witnesses called by the miners and has 
tended to show that conditions exist 
which border on the cruel and inhuman. 
Clergymen who have taken the stand 
have described conditions which they 
could not defend. Negotiations for set- 
tlement of the controversy apart from 
the commission are going on, but with 
little hope of agreement. The commis- 
sion is urging prompt submission by both 
sides of statistics as to cost of living, 
earnings, cost of administration and out- 
put, but the statistics desired are not 
forthcoming. It is a measure of pub- 
licity not coveted. The House of Rep- 
resentatives has passed a bill authorizing 
an appropriation of $50,000 to cover the 
expenses of the commission, including 
publication of its report. Ultra con- 
servative journals like the New York 
Sun are pronouncing such action of Con- 
gress as illegal as the President’s action 
was unwarranted, but Congress truly 
representing the people will give what 
is desired and care little for constitution- 
ality or non-constitutionality. A knot 
needed to be cut and the President cut 
it, just as Lincoln sometimes did during 
the Civil War. After the war was over 
acts that were illegal were made legal. 


The Strike Commission 
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Numerous trust bills are 
now before committees 
of the House and Senate, and one 
drafted by Congressman Littlefield of 
Maine, relative to publicity of accounts, 
has been favorably reported to the House. 
Defenders of the ‘“‘trusts”’ are out in 
force in Washington and will fight any 
new legislation tooth and nail, the secur- 
ing of which in the last analysis will lie 
with constituents of representatives and 
senators. If there really seems to be a 
demand for new legislation it will come, 
but legislators will need prodding. Mean- 
while, of course, it is open for the Ad- 
ministration, through the attorney.gen- 
eral, to enforce the present law, if for no 
other reason to prove its imperfections 
and thus to create that resentment at 
Federal impotence which will force Con- 
gress to amend it. That sooner or later 
the nation is to be dominant and not the 
corporations is certain; the time and 
method of winning this rightful suprem- 
acy are incidental aspects of an issue 
which is very near the heart and con- 
science of the people. The best that can 
be said against Federal action of this sort 
may be found in the late T. B. Reed’s 
article in the December North American 
Review, while the more modern and less 
partisan (using the word in the sense of 
corporation vs. the public) point of view 
may be found in the same journal, in the 
article by Prof. H. C. Adams of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who is of the new 
type of adviser that the President is 
gathering about him. For, as Mr. Clin- 
ton Rogers Woodruff has pointed out in a 
recent analysis of President Roosevelt's 
character, we now have a President who 
knows sociologists and understands the 
meaning of the word sociology. 


Trust Legislation 


The death of Hon. 
A. E. Buck, United 
States minister to Japan, removes a dip- 
lomat who has served not only his coun- 
try but his avowed Master— Jesus Christ 
—well. Never have the Christian mis- 
sionaries in Japan had in the city of 
Tokyo at the seat of influence a more 
open, loyal friend than Mr. Buck, and 
his death will be deeply mourned by 
them. The nation, also, has reason to 
mourn. With no previous experience in 
diplomacy, Mr. Buck soon showed after 
going to Tokyo that he was worthy of the 
responsible post, and in the negotiations 
of recent years which have brought Great 
Britain, Japan and the United States 
nearer together he has had a responsible 
share. It is announced that President 
Roosevelt intends to nominate Hon. John 
Barrett, formerly United States minister 
to Siam, as Mr. Buck’s successor. Mr. 
Barrett’s tributes te missions and mis- 
sionaries as he has seen them in the 
Orient have been hearty, and friendly in 
spirit. 


A Christian Diplomat 


The English Nonconform- 
ists are free to confess 
that they are under much 
obligation to F, Carruthers Gould of the 
Westminster Gazette for his telling car- 
icatures of Mr. Balfour and those eccle- 
siastical and political allies of his who 
have at last passed the Education Bill 
through the House of Commons in an 
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amended form even more reprehensible 
and distasteful to the Nonconformists 
than when it was introduced. Lord 
Rosebery recently referred to Mr. Gould 
as the most valuable asset of the Liberal 
party. The death of Thomas Nast in far- 
away Ecuador, where he had gone in his 
impecuniosity to serve the United States 
as consul general, recalls the superb work 
which he did in Harper’s Weekly during 
the Civil War with his thrusts at the 
Southern cause, and the even mightier 
work he did later in pillorying Tweed and 
the Tammany plunderers of the metrop- 
olis. Editorials of the most caustic sort 
and telltale statistics of theft pierced 
not the hide of the great boodler, but 
Nast’s cartoons made him wince and cry 
**Enough,” and there was no sum too 
large which Nast might have named and 
which Tweed would have paid as the 
price of his quitting his merciless expos- 
ure. It js doubtful whether the carica- 
turist today has as much influence in this 
country as he once had. There are far 
cleverer draughtsmen at work than for- 
merly, but not as many hard-hitting re- 
formers. 

As already stated the 
referendum on the 
prohibition act for the Province of On- 
tario required not only a majority, but 
one half of the votes cast at a former 
provincial election. The result of the 
voting on Dec. 4 brought both disap- 
pointment and encouragement to prohi- 
bitionists. Disappointment was due to 
failure to pull the required vote and en- 
couragement to the large majority in 
favor of the act, which was over 40,000. 
The cities, which in the two plebiscites 
some years ago gave large majorities 
against prohibition, have changed their 
verdicts, and in several cases with a most 
decisive vote. In this connection the 
liquor men have expressed their keen dis- 
appointment, and a leading daily paper, 
which championed their cause in the 
campaign, now acknowledges that the 
day for prohibition is inevitable. Had 
the rural districts responded as on former 
occasions and as was expected the needed 
vote would have been secured, and the 
large falling off was due to no change of 
sentiment, but to bad roads and other 
causes which prevented a representative 
vote. Temperance people are now fully 
satisfied-that there is in the province a 
prohibition sentiment which calls for 
action in the legislature, and it is proba- 
ble that future action will be directed 
toward the election of candidates defi- 
nitely pledged for prohibition. 


Prohibition in Ontario 


Debate on the tariff 
bill in the German 
Reichstag continues to be intense and 
riotous at times, the ministry seemingly 
being indifferent to parliamentary prec- 
edent so long as the bill in a shape satis- 
factory to it and its new allies goes 
through. Liberals of the old school are 
aghast at the drastic procedure employed, 
and it is presumed that some of the Agra- 
rian party will not be overglad with 
the ecclesiastical bearings of the compact 
which may benefit them economically. 
Two parties stand to gain by the strife— 
the Roman Catholic and the Socialist, 
withdrawal of the opposition of the Bun- 
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desrath to the return of the Jesuits be- 
ing the price demanded by the former, 
while the latter gain directly and indi- 
rectly by every display of alliance be- 
tween the classes and the government.—— 
The French House of Deputies was 
so turbulent last week over a relatively 
insignificant matter that the army was 
called in to restore order. It is signifi- 
cant that a bill calling for the abolition 
of titles was introduced in this legislative 
body recently.——Premier Sagasta hav- 
ing resigned, the task of forming a cabi- 
net has devolved upon Signor Silveja, 
who will endeavor to shape Spanish do- 
mestic and foreign affairs under condi- 
tions difficult at best, owing to factional 
and religious hatreds. Spain’s financial 
condition is much bettered, and her suit- 
ors for an alliance are numerous.—— 
German opposition, it is said, has at last 
been withdrawn from Russia’s and Aus- 
tria’s program to set about a task of 
house cleaning in the Balkan states which 
will still further limit Turkish authority 
and tend to settle conditions of industry 
and trade. 





Modernizing Congregationalism 


Forces at work today in the life of our 
churches and in the minds of their leaders 
are making for a considerable modifica- 
tion of Congregationalism. Some persons 
think they discern a drift toward Presby- 
terianism, others note a growing fond- 
ness for the ceremonial of the Episcopal 
Church, still others interpret our less in- 
tense denominational consciousness as 
signifying a declining sense of possessing 
any distinctive message or mission and 
leading ultimately to absorption in other 
Christian bodies. But in our judgment 
the most regnant impulse of Congrega- 
tionalism today is in the direction of 
making it a more effective instrument for 
its work in the modern world. 

The history of our order has been a his- 
tory of successive modifications with a 
view to meeting the demands of present 
environment. The Jerusalem Church 
adapted its polity to the work it was set 
todo. When Robert Browne revived the 
Congregationalism of the apostolic age he 
projected it in a form which seemed to 
him suited to the England of the six- 
teenth century. But it was quite differ- 
ent in many of its details from the Con- 
gregationalism which the Pilgrim fathers 
planted and nurtured on New England 
soil. Congregationalism as Dr. Dexter 
conceived and expounded it was in turn 
considerably unlike the Pilgrim‘type, and 
during the latter part of his life and 
in the dozen years since his death the 
process of modification has gone quietly 
on. The question is still constantly raised 
as to what further changes should be 
made in the relation of churches with one 
another and in the conduct of their sepa- 
rate and their corporate work in order to 
make the united service of the Congrega- 
tionalism of the twentieth century com- 
mensurate with its duty and its oppor- 
tunity. : 

Changes have been made and others are 
pending in the administration of our be- 
nevolent societies. Though our success- 
ive National Councils have not always 
spoken to the same effect, they have ex- 
erted a wholesome and to a degree a con- 
sistent influence, and the societies have 
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not been indifferent to their often ex- 
pressed desire for greater co operation 
and more effective administration. The 
specific action of the last National Coun- 
cil at Portland has been followed already 
by steps looking toward the creation of a 
compact, delegated body as the basis of 
each society and perhaps by and by com- 
mon to them all. Dr. L. C. Warner in . 
his address before the Young Men’s Con- 
gregational Club of Boston last week 
emphasized his own interest in this re- ' 
form, and his connection with one or twe 
administrative boards makes his words 
all the more significant. 

Some of our more astute leaders are 
also agitating in behalf of closer rela- 
tions between the churches of a given 
locality. This was the burden of Prof. 
Williston Walker’s plea before the same 
body which Dr. Warner addressed. Zeal- 
ous as & son and expert student of Congre- 
gationalism should be for the retention of 
its distinctive features, he nevertheless 
declared his belief that a federated mu- 
nicipal Congregationalism need not inter- 
fere with the independence of the local 
church and with the direction of its own 
affairs. 

We rejoice that such men as Dr. War- 
ner and Professor Walker are advancing 
constructive suggestions with reference 
to denominational affairs. The former 
casually remarked that during the last 
few years he had given more attention to 
the question of our denominational mis- 
sionary work than to his own business, 
and it is an open secret that Dr. Wamer’s 
business interests are large and engross- 
ing. He is not alone among prominent 
business men who are freely devoting 
their executive talents to the work of 
our societies. Hull, Baker and others in 
New York, Capen, Hopkins and others 
in Boston, McMillan, Pitkin and others in 
Chicago belong in this company. Pro- 
fessor Walker evidently looks upon his 
occupancy of a chair in a theological sem- 
inary as involving practical service to the 
denomination, and in loyalty and sagac- 
ity he is proving himself the true son of 
an honored father and is thus perpetuat- 
ing the splendid service of George Leon 
Walker. Professor Walker is an excel- 
lent example of the younger type of theo- 
logical instructors who are apparently 
making it a part of their business to go 
about among the churches and serve 
them as they have opportunity. We look 
for even more valuable counsel and defi- 
nite activity from such men as Walker 
and Sanders of Yale, Jacobus and Mer- 
riam of Hartford, Day and Piatner of 
Andover, King and Bosworth of Oberlin, 
George and Tayler of Chicago and Nash 
of Pacific. We wish that more theolog- 
ical professors would take positions on 
the executive boards of our missionary 
societies as Prof. E. C. Moore of Harvard 
has done on the Prudential Committee of 
the American Board. In Scotland lead- 
ing scholars like Principal Rainy have 
often been capable administrators. 

Why could not our Congregational 
clubs this coming year give a prominent 
place on their programs to the discussion 
of denominational concerns by such men 
as we have mentioned? The Boston 
Young Men’s Club is a good example to 
older organizations, and matters presented 
last week were not only of the highest 
importance to Christian men, but fully 
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as interesting as a lecture on some liter- 
ary theme or an abstract discussion on the 
tariff would have been. It will not re- 
quire any great effort for any club to 
initiate a discussion that will not only 
entertain and profit its own members, 
but. may have a vital bearing upon the 
work of the denomination at large. 

We are to build up Congregationalism 
anew, let us always remember, not be- 
cause we think it is the only form of 
church government approved by Scrip- 
tures or adapted to modern life. None 
of us today has any heart for a denomi- 
national propaganda per se, but as we 
pass another Forefathers’ Day we ought 
to realize afresh that in our flexible dem- 
ocratic policy transmitted from Browne, 
Robinson, Bacon, Dexter and Quint, in 
our simple, rational phrasing of Christian 
truth, in our emphasis upon education, 
and in our insistence that every man 
should relate himself personally to God 
through Jesus Christ, we have precious 
possessions worth living for and, if need 
be, worth dying for. To establish them 
more firmly in the life of the modern 
world ought to be an ambition large 
enough to stir the blood and put iron into 
the will. ‘“‘The golden age of Congre- 
gationalism,” said Dr. Dexter in the 
final chapter of his massive volume, “is 
not in its past.”” Let us catch anew the 
spirit of our greatest leaders and share 
their vision of the future. 





Alice Freeman Palmer 


The announcement of the death of Mrs. 
Palmer in Paris last Saturday came with 


‘a startling suddenness which made it 


seem impossible and unreal. Only a short 
time ago she left with her husband, 
George H. Palmer, professor of philoso- 
phy at Harvard University, for Europe, 
where they had planned to spend six 
months of rest and travel. She was in 
the prime of life, with a host of friends 
and admirers in this country and abroad, 
a record of noble service in the cause of 
education and great opportunities still 


. before her. 


Alice Freeman graduated from Michi- 
gan University in 1876 at the age of 
twenty-one. Her own alma mater gave 
her the degree of Ph. D., Columbia fol- 
lowed with an L.H.D., and Union Col- 
lege with LL.D. After three years of 
teaching in Wisconsin and Michigan she 
became professor of history at Welles- 
ley College in 1879. Two years later she 
became president of the college, where 
for six years her career was a brilliant 
one. In 1887 she resigned her position 
and married Professor Palmer. 

Some of her friends thought she had 
sacrificed great opportunities for mar- 
riage, but they were mistaken. She and 
her husband were singularly alike in their 
interest in literary pursuits, in sympathy 
with young men and young women seek- 
ing education, in winning the admiring 
confidence of students and in high moral 
purpose to advance and ennoble cul- 
ture and to inspire philanthropic service. 
Each strengthened and enlarged the 
other’s influence. Mrs. Palmer was dean 
of the Woman’s Department of Chicago 
University from 1892 to 1895, was Massa- 
chusetts commissioner to the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, a member of the 


Massachusetts Board of Education, presi- 
dent of the corporation of the Institute 
for Girls in Spain, and held as many other 
important offices as her time and strength 
would allow. She was constantly busy 
writing and speaking on educational sub- 
jects. 

Mrs. Palmer possessed a rare charm of 
manner which won the enthusiastic loy- 
alty of her associates in every sphere 
where she labored. She remembered the 
names and kept in mind the individual 
lives of the students under her care 
long after they had left her. We once 
stood beside her at a reception when 
among those who came to greet her were 
about eighty Wellesley graduates. She 
called every one of them by name and 
said something to each which showed 
that she remembered and was interested 
in her life. She inspired a host of girls 
to gain education, to use it in helpful 
service and to enjoy life devoted to the 
welfare of others. 

Mrs. Palmer was an attractive and 
effective public speaker, and she spoke 
usually on themes in which her sympa- 
thies gave added emphasis to her argu- 
ments. She spoke without notes in a 
simple, unaffected and always earnest 
manner, which aroused her hearers to 
share her inspiration. She loved educa- 
tion for what it could do to make noble 
men and women. Her extensive knowl- 
edge, thoroughly disciplined and practical 
mind, and her experience in college admin- 
istration gave her the command of her 
audiences, while with a rare womanly 
charm and an unfailing enthusiasm she 
persuaded them to accept her views and 
to desire the success of plans she advo- 
cated. It would be difficult to name an 
American woman now in public life who 
would be more missed than Mrs. Palmer 
or whose death would cause greater per- 
sonal sorrow. 





A Union of Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians 


Australia is the land of experiments. 
In government, industry, society and re- 
ligion its people are attempting to put 
into practice what others are theorizing 
about. Of special interest to American 
Christians is the movement toward union 
between Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians, described in another column by 
our Australian correspondent. It has 
progressed so far that a definite basis of 
union has been formulated, and it was 
the main theme at the recent autumnal 
meeting of the Australian Congregational 
Union. So far as appears in the discus- 
sion, of which full reports are before us, 
the prevailing sentiment in both denomi- 
nations is strongly toward co-operation, 
which logically would lead to corporate 
union. To accomplish this each body will 
have to give up much that it has cher- 
ished as a precious inheritance and held 
as its distinguishing characteristic. 


The Presbyterians will have to surren. . 


der their standards. Until recently they 
regarded the Westminster Confession as 
almost as authoritative and unalterable 
as the Bible itself. The Congregational 
committee appointed to negotiate with 
the Presbyterian committee reported that 
the declaration in the act of incorpora- 
tion of the Congregational Union and 
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the Brief Statement adopted by the Pree- 
byterian General Assembly in New York 
last May “cover the same ground and 
present a convenient basis for a state- 
ment of our common faith.” Presbyte- 
rians would have to give up requiring 
ministers to subscribe to a creed. They 
would have to cease electing elders for 
life. 

Congregationalists would have to give 
up the autonomy of the local chureb. 
This would mean the surrender of the 
distinctive principle of Congregational- 
ism. They would put the management 
of the local church into the hands of rep- 
resentatives chosen by all the members. 
They would surrender to the presbytery 
the right to decide whether or not the 
minister should stay if he wanted to go 
or if the church wanted him to go. 
They would have a court instead of a 
council to which to appeal for the settle- 
ment of their difficulties, and they would 
get an authoritative decision instead of 
advice. 

Manifest advantages would accrue to 
both bodies as the result of union. Pres- 
byterians would be relieved of a cumber- 
some burden in putting aside the West- 
minster Confession, which does not rep- 
resent the present belief of the church. 
It is already being laid carefully away as 
a precious historic document. . The larger 
freedom which would come with a formal 
recognition of actual conditions would be 
an impulse to greater growth. A more 
flexible polity is not less desirable and 
would be naturally adopted if the union 
should be consummated. 

Congregationalists would probably gain 
strength for aggressive work through 
greater concentration of authority. Their 
activities would be more efficiently 
guided, and some of them at least believe 
that the more complex conditions of so- 
ciety require modifications of their polity. 
Their missionary societies would decrease 
their expenses by consolidation and per- 
haps would increase their power. Theo- 
logical seminaries would be fewer and 
would be better equipped for the educa- 
tion of ministers. The moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church, Rev. John Walker, 
in a letter to the Congregationalists said 
that the great majority of the Presbyte- 
rian ministers and people are in favor of 
union, and believed that it ‘‘ would enor- 
mously strengthen us in facing both the 
religious problems of the city and of the 
bush.” The chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union, Dr. Thomas Rosebury, was 
not less cordial toward union. He said: 
‘‘We share a common Puritan heritage. 
We share a common faith. We have suf- 
fered together in resistance to the same 
forms of spiritual tyranny. By every tie 
that can unite human souls we are breth- 
ren.”’ 

A century ago Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians in the United States 
adopted a plan of union which continued 
in operation for fifty years. Both denom- 
inations then held the same creed, united 
in the same organizations and worked 
through the same missionary societies, 
though without surrendering their names 
or distinctive polities. The plan was 
willingly abandoned by both denomina- 
tions, the Congregationalists taking the 
initiative, convinced that for them the re- 
sults were disastrous. But conditions 
among American Christians are in many 
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respects different in the beginning of the 
twentieth century from those at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth. The Australian 
movement, while prompted by the needs 
and opportunities of the churches in that 
country, is in accord with the spirit of 
the time. If it should be accomplished 
successfully no good reason exists why 
several other denominations should not 
be included. We shall watch the prog- 
ress of this movement with deep interest 
and with willingness to learn what les- 
sons our Australian brethren may teach 
us as they are being taught by the Holy 
Spirit. 


God’s Education of Man 


God’s fatherhood makes him a teacher. 
Man’s childheod gives him a claim to be 
taught. For man is not a finished prod- 
act of God’s skill, but a product in the 
making. Our will, our thoughts, our 
knowledge, all need training. And be- 
cause we are God’s children one prayer 
we may always make with confidence is 
that of the Hebrew psalmist long ago: 
“Teach me thy will; for thou art my 
God; thy spirit is good; lead me in the 
land of uprightness.” It is unthinkable 
that God our Father will leave such a 
childlike, earnest prayer unanswered. 
Yet some of us are like foolish children 
who refuse to learn unless they can go to 
some famous school and listen to some 
well-known teacher. We forget that the 
greatest instructor of all dwells in every 
man who turns to God with true repent- 
ance and seeks his presence with a child- 
like faith. ‘“‘He shall teach you,” said 
the Master. The place of teaching mat- 
ters little if we have God’s Spirit to 
assign and follow up the lessons, and if 
we first possess the scholar’s willing 
heart. 

It is, then, in the common circum- 
stances of our lives that we are to learn 
the lessons of God’s school. Unusual 
conditions and experiences are like exam- 
inations which test and declare what we 
have learned. The ordinary day, with its 
routine of drudgery, is the time for learn- 
ing. He who despises this common 
school of life, with its little tasks and 
opportunities, its frequent perplexities 
and its recurring weariness, despises the 
plan of God for his education. 

To recognize God’s teaching in these 
experiences of common life requires faith 
and obedience. God's will for daily work 
is plain enough in outline through the 
revelation of the Word and the long ex- 
perience of his children. If we usé our 
present knowledge and listen for his 
voice in conscience, willing ever to carry 
out his will, we shall know of his teach- 
ing. All Christian experience is here at 
one. He who desires to do shall know. 
It will not be without mistakes and disil- 
lusionments, but in experience with him 
our growth in knowledge shall proceed 
along with growth in character toward a 
completed strength in Christ. 








Accounts of Thanksgiving services this year 
brought to us news of a greater number of in- 
terchanges of fraternal fellowship among reli- 
gious bodies, especially between denomina- 
tions which formerly held aloof from one 
another, than we remember in any previous 
year. Oneexampleis that of the First Church 
of San Francisco, whose pastor, Dr. George C. 
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Adams, invited the neighboring Unitarian 
church, the Baptist church and the Jewish 
congregation to join in the service. The 
Unitarian pastor preached the sermon. The 
Jews declined because all the Jewish congre- 
gation held a united service, but the rabbi 
publicly expressed his appreciation of the 
courtesy and of the spirit of Thanksgiving it 
expressed—“‘a broad, generous outpouring of 
gratitude.” 





In Brief 


Next week we shall issue our annual Christ- 
mas number. Among other features will bea 
full page reproduction of a photograph, by a 
well-known Congregational minister, called 
Grandmother’s Christmas Gift. Two pages 
will be devoted to a study of the new cantata 
recently produced in Beverly, with the music 
of one of the interesting numbers. Next 
week, too, we shall print the first chapter of 
our new serial story, The Annie Laurie Mine, 
by Dr. Beach. Christmas carols and poems 
and Christmas stories for the young folks will 
appear, as well as good material in all the reg- 
ular departments. 


Our annual Handbook is out, and attractive 
it is, too, in its pretty dress of Nile green. 








The decision of the Massachusetts jury in 
the case of the Marion Whitecaps estops fur- 
ther criticism of Southern juries which dis- 
charge lynchers because the latter carry out 
the communal will. In either section such 
action is lawless and brings courts and juries 
into disrepute. 


Booker Washington is soon to make his first 
trip to the Pacific coast, and already many 
appointments are being made for him at the 
educational centers and in the leading cities. 
The appeal which he is sending out for an en- 
dowment for Tuskegee has behind it not only 
the weight of eminent names but a record of 
noble work accomplished. 








If you intend to turn the Christmas festival 
into a shopping and purchasing orgy—if that 
seems to be the best way to celebrate it— 
there is at least one thing you can do to justify 
the act, namely, make your purchases early 
and thus relieve as far as possible that terri- 
ble strain on employees which comes with the 
Christmas season in many of our largest 
stores. 





There are not as many Congregational 
churches in New York city as there would 
have been had we had a proper degree of de- 
nominational self-respect and thrift in bygone 
days, but there is considerable satisfaction to 
be taken in the disclosure by the recent reli- 
gious census of that city that our churches 
have the largest proportion of men in attend- 
ance of any churches in the city. 


The call of Rev. Pleasant Hunter to the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, New York city, 
has impelled the Record-Herald of Chicago 
to call attention to the steady procession of 
Chicago.preachers to prominent Eastern pul- 
pits, and has led it to infer that the East is 
effete ‘‘theologically as well as agricultur- 
ally.” It does not seem to be so much a 
question of theology, but rather one of 
preaching power. 


Eleanora Duse, the eminent Italian actress, 
Mr. J. A. Strachey, editor of the London Spec- 
tator, and Miss Jane Addams of the Hull 
House, Chicago, have been guests at White 
House luncheons recently. There isa new 
régimein Washington. And there is morethan 
one way of proving it. Thus the Italian am- 
bassador gave a reception to Senora Duse on 
Sunday afternoon s week ago and most of the 
diplomatic corps were present. 

The retirement from the United States 
Senate of its blind chaplain, Rev. William 
Henry Milburn, deserves notice. Few men 
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have seen more striking changes than he since 
the days when, as a Methodist circuit rider, 
he traveled through territory now thickly 
settled and marvelously rich, but then virgin 
forest and inhabited by only a few pioneer 
settlers. Few men have madea more her: ic 
struggle than he against the physical incapac- 
ity of blindness. An orater himself, he has 
put on record invaluable recollections of the 
effects produced and methods employed by the 
great orators of the pulpit and the forum he 
has chanced to hear, here and abroad. 


The publishers of Christian Register, the 
Unitarian organ, five years ago reduced its 
subscription price from $3 to $2, hoping that 
the increase in the number of subscribers 
at the reduced rate would compensate them. 
This hope not having been realized, the pub- 
lishere, having given their subscribers more 
than $25,000 above what they have received, 
take the bold step of returning to the old price, 
$3 per year. The Christian Register is ably 
edited. Of late we have often found in 
it the higher spiritual note which we some- 
times miss from papers of evangelical de- 
nominations. We wish for the paper an in- 
creased circulation as well as a sufficient in- 
come. 





Dr. Joseph Parker’s funeral was singularly 
impressive as a revelation of the popularity of 
the man. City Temple was packed with rep- 
resentative men, mostly but not wholly 
Nonconformists. The streets without were 
crowded with those unable to find standing ~ 
room even ; and they remained, despitethe bit- 
ing cold, to see the coffin carried out on its way 
to Hampstead. Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar 
and other of Dr. Parker’s favorite hymns were 
sung. Rev. Dr. Joha Clifford conducted the 
service, and W. Robertson Nicoll of the Brit- 
ish Weekly, a neighbor and great admirer of 
Dr. Parker, gave the formal eulogy, dwelling 
particularly on the dead preacher’s loyalty to 
the evangelical faith. 


One of the brightest sentences in Prof. 
Williston Walker’s forceful speech before the 
Boston Young Men’s Congregational Club last 


-week was that in which he pointed out the 


reason why the early churches of our order in 
America abandoned the different orders in 
the ministry after they found it was costly to 
support simultaneously a minister, teacher 
and ruling elder. “‘The New England mind,” 
said Dr. Walker, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“is always practical and the Scriptaral in- 
janctions that are expensive are quickly 
gotten rid of by a different exegesis.” We 
suspect that the professor if called upon could 
supply other instances in ecclesiastical history 
where the letter of Scripture has been made 
to yield to the exigencies of the situation. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, has been 
nominated for justice of the Federal Supreme 
Court and the nomination has been swiftly 
confirmed by the Senate. He will sit with the 
Federal Court for the first time this week. 
At a farewell bar quet given him by the bar of 
Middlesex County last week he used, as is his 
wont, figures of speech drawn from war, to 
picture his state of mind as he enters upon his 
grave duties. Incidentally but significantly 
he also reiterated his conviction of the illusion 
of life. ‘‘It has seemed to me,” said he, ‘that 
certainty is an illusion, that we have few 
scientific data on which to affirm that one rule 
rather than another has the sanction of the 
universe, that we rarely could be sure that 
one tends more distinctly than its opposite to 
the survival and welfare of the society where 
it is practiced, and that the wisest are but 
blind guides.” It is doubtful whether the 
Supreme Court bench has ever hed a justice 
come to it whose point of view has been 
precisely like that of Justice Holmes. 
Bishop Lawrence of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of Massachusetts gave a farewell 
dinner in honor of Justice Holmes just before 
he left for Washington. 
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Impressions of a Church Tramp 


I, THE TRAMP AND HIS OBJECTS 


The following observations cover a 
period of nearly eight months, during 
which my pilgrimages have extended into 
nearly all parts of one of our large cities— 
a city well supplied with Congregational 
churches, and by no means wanting in all 
manner of other faiths. 

As a Congregationalist I have naturally 
paid more attention to the churches of 
our own order than to others, but I have 
sought not to confine my investigations 
to any one denomination; hence these 
‘‘impressions”’ are a sort of composite 
photograph, in which the “ highest’’ Epis- 
copal ritual is mixed with the worship of 
a Unitarian church of the ‘‘lowest’’ type. 

Necessarily, these “‘impressions”’ are 
almost wholly those of an outsider, and 
they partake of all the defects of sucha 
superficial view. But perhaps the fact 
that they are the opinions of an outsider 
is not without its advantages. For the 
problem of the modern church, and par- 
ticularly of the city church, is to reach 
the outsider; hence these investigations 
may have a certain value as practical ex- 
periments in testing the various means 
employed to approach, or, as it seems in 
some cases, not to approach strangers. 

One church, I had heard, was like an 
ice-box, a stranger visiting which took 
his chances of perishing by freezing. 
Another was always so ready to make 
new comers feel at home that they were 
lucky to escape alive from the violent 
handshaking and other vigorous forms of 
greeting. It seemed to me that it would 
not be altogether valueless to test these 
various opinions. Of course, I had other 
objects in view—sometimes the preach- 
ing was the magnet, sometimes the inte- 
rior architecture of a building open only 
on Sanday, sometimes the moving force 
was a desire to’ smell the musty odor, 
both literal and figurative, of an old 
church left high and dry by the shifting 
tides of population, and so on. 

If these “impressions” are worth any- 
thing, it will not be because of the excep- 
tional fair-mindedness of the writer, but 
because of the fact that he was not seek- 
ing for a permanent place of worship, 
instead he had the more carnal desire of 
seeing how far the various churches are 
true to their reputations or to their own 
protestations, and was more inclined to 
laugh than to cry at any singular adven- 
ture. 


Il, ON THE TYPES OF CHURCHES VISITED 


Let me begin my attempt at classifi- 
eation with a word or twe as to advertis- 
ing, this being the first point of impact 
between the churches and the public. It 
is also an interesting subject because it 
is so easy to read the character of a 
church, to a great extent, from its public 
announcements, Thus, Episcopalians and 
Unitarians show a curious resemblance 
in confining themselves to brief notices 
of the hours of services in the Saturday 
papers and on their churches. The Bap- 
tists and Methodists, on the other hand, 
often publish in the papers long state- 
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ments of the subjects of the sermons, 
the music to be used, etc. I have even 
seen announcements placed on the dash- 
boards of the street cars by an enterpris- 
ing Baptist church, but this, it should 
be said, was a unique case. 

Our Congregational churches occupy a 
middle ground; one extreme is repre- 
sented by achurch which has on its tower 
a richly carved but diminutive slab of 
oak, with simply ‘“‘—— Church, Services 
10.30 A. M.,” cut in it and touched with 
red, the only other advertising being an 
almost equally laconic utterance in the 
column of Religious Services. At the 
other extreme is a church displaying a 
huge sign in black and gold, not only 
stating all the regular services, but also 
informing us that “ All seats are free; 
strangers welcome,” etc., while its no- 
tices in the Saturday papers, though not 
set in startling display type, as is the 
practice of at least one Methodist church, 
are so minute that one who peruses them 
hardly needs to use the printed programs 
distributed at thechurchdoor. But even 
this church did not indulge in those ab- 
surd announcements that often attract 
much attention. My own opinion is that 
not only is the drawing power of such 
notices overestimated, but also the ex- 
tent to which they are used, either in our 
denomination or in others.. A single 
noisy member of the family may so drown 
out his quieter relatives that it seems as 
if there were nothing but noise until we 
investigate. 

To come to a more particular examina- 
tion, perhaps the first sort of church 
which I should mention is that which 
may be called ‘‘impersonal,” that is, the 
church that assumes an almost colorless 
attitude towards strangers, courteously 
providing them with seats and then leav- 
ing them to be swallowed up in thecrowd. 
I have in mind especially one church 
widely known as one of the pillars of our 
denomination. The building is costly, 
spacious and beautiful, the music of the 
best, and the preaching hardly equaled in 
the city. It is, therefore, resorted to by 
great numbers of strangers, so much so 
that the pressure for seats is often seri- 
ous. Aside from the provision of seats, 
I am not aware of any attempt to ap- 
proach strangers or to cause them to 
identify themselves permanently with 
the church, except in cases where the 
new comer has some sort of introduction. 
Perhaps this is necessary, in view of the 
size of the congregation and the many 
other demands on the officers of the 
church. Furthermore, this condition is 
not unpleasant to those who wish merely 
to attend an edifying service for a few 
Sundays. But I have always wondered 
how I could possibly go to work to get on 
the “inside” of this church and enter 
into fellowship with its members, were I 
so inclined. 

In the neighborhood of this church are 
five or six others, some of our own order 
and some of others, but belonging to the 
same general social and religious stratum. 
The churches of this group have an at- 
mosphere distinctly different from that 


of the one last mentioned; perhaps “ ex- 
clusive” is as good a term as any to apply 
to this type. I never had difficulty in 
getting a good seat at any of these 
churches ; indeed, I doubt if some of the 
charges against the churches on this score 
are well grounded ; but I always felt that 
I was intruding into a private parlor 
where [ had not been invited, and that, if 
the small number of regular worshipers 
were at all concerned about me, they 
were saying to themselves, ‘‘ How did he 
getin here?” It is only fair to add that 
several of these churches hold a rich 
vesper service at which all seats are free, 
so that strangers can easily enjoy the fine 
music and architecture. How much these 
services contribute to the real upbuilding 
of the kingdom I will not undertake to 
say. 

To turn to a somewhat different type, I 
have a fondness for visiting churches 
once large and flourishing but now greatly 
depleted by changes in the population. 
Most of these churches in their palmy 
days doubtless took on much the same 
attitude as those just spoken of, and the 
latter might do well to ponder over the 
condition of their once vigorous sisters, 
Today, however, the spirit of these old 
churches is much changed. They still 
maintain the formality of earlier times, 
but their pleasure at discovering a new 
face in the congregation is so evident as 
to be amusing. I think one can hardly 
do better, if he wishes his sense of per- 
sonal importance to be enhanced, than to 
worship in a solemn old church where 
possibly fifty people are scattered through 
pews that would seat seven hundred, and 
find how much difference the addition of 
one more makes. In one case especially 
I was well-nigh pulled in pieces by the 
zealous brethren and had some difficulty 
in answering all their questions satis- 
factorily, since I did not wish to tell a 
lie, on the one hand, nor, on the other, to 
say plainly that my object in coming was 
to see what a thoroughly decadent church 
is like. The criticism which I would 
make here is that the zeal of these 
churches is somewhat misdirected. I im-~ 
agine that if a little more energy was 
expended in approaching those outside 
the church and a little less put forth on 
the few who drop in of themselves the 
results would be more substantial. 

But it would be wrong to suppose that 
it is at this sort of a church that a visit- 
or’s personal safety is most in danger. 
There is the modern ‘“‘ people’s”’ church, 
whose avowed object is to lay hold of the 
unbelievers and not let them go without 
a struggle. Its weekly announcements 
of activities of all kinds and its long lists 
of “‘ workers” are simply appalling. At 
one of these churches I accomplished the 
well-nigh unprecedented feat of escaping 
without being spoken to by any one save 
the usher who showed me a seat. But 
at another tabernacle of this type I got 
off by no means so easily. As I went in 


-at the door I was attacked by the pastor 


and another brother and, upon going out, 
the pastor set upon me again, so that I 
almost had to pinch myself when 1 was 
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finally let go, to make sure I was still 
alive. I am far from saying that these 
methods are wrong. On the contrary, 
the results prove unmistakably that this 
is what a great many people want, and I 
can only be thankful that the gospel can 
be so presented as to be ‘‘all things to all 
men.” I only mean to say that J do not 
care for this manner myself, and think 
that a mistake is sometimes made in 
supposing that every one can best be 
approached in just this way. 


But these churches are at least sincere ; 
every one who goes to them goes with his 
eyes open, knowing what to expect. I 
cannot say as much for the announce- 
ment published in the papers by a young 
church in one of the most aristocratic 
suburbs—“ Free seats and a cordial wel- 
come to all.’”’. Arrived at the church it 
appeared, first, that the seats were not 
“free,” in the ordinary sense of the 
word. There were no pew rents, but 
pews were assigned to all regular attend- 
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ants, so that I had to wait for the atten- 
tion of the conventional usher. 

When the service ended I thought I 
would give the saints a fair chance to 
make good their offer, but though I was 
purposely as long as possible in putting 
on my gloves and getting to the door, no 
one ventured to say a word, and when I 
was finally outside I reflected that a 
cburch need not make any promises at all 
if it does not wish, but if it does it ought 
to make some effort to fulfill them. 





Glengarry Sketches * 


Ninth in the Series 


By RALPH CONNOR, AUTHOR OF BLAcK Rock AND Sky PILoT 


Hughie’s Emancipation—Concluded 


It was late in the afternoon when they 
droye into the yard, for the roads were 
still bad in the swamp, where the cordu- 
roy had been broken up by the spring 
floods. 

Thomas hurried through unhitching, and 
without waiting to unharness he stood the 
horses in their stalls, saying, “‘ We may 
need them this afternoon again,’ and 
took Hughie off to the house straightway. 

The usual beautiful order pervaded the 
house and its surroundings. The back 
yard was free of litter; the chips were 
raked into neat little piles close to the 
wood-pile, for summer use. On a bench 
beside the “stoop” door was a row of 
milk pans, lapping each other like scales 
on a fish, glittering in thesun. The large 
summer kitchen, with its spotless floor 
and whitewashed walls, stood with both 
its doors open to the sweet air that came 
in from the fields above. On the sill of 
the open window stood a sweet-scented 
geranium and a tall fuschia with white 
and crimson blossoms hanging in clusters. 
Bunches of wild flowers stood on the 
table, on the dresser, and up beside the 
clock, and the whole room breathed of 
sweet scents of fields and flowers, and 
“the name of the chamber was peace.” 

Beside the open window sat the little 
mother in an armchair, the embodiment 
of all the peaceful beauty and sweet fra- 
grance of the room. 

“‘ Well, mother,” said Thomas, crossing 
the floor to her and laying his hand upon 
her shoulder, ‘“‘have I been long away? 
I have brought Hughie back with me, you 
see.” 

“Not so very long, Thomas,” said the 
mother, her dark face lighting with a 
look of love as she glanced up at her big 
son. “And I am glad to see Hughie. 
He will excuse me from rising,” she 
added, with fine courtesy. 

Hughie hurried toward her. 

“Yes, indeed, Mrs. Finch. Don’t think 
of rising.”’ But he could get no further. 
Boy as he was, and at the age when boys 
are most heartless and regardless, he found 
it hard to keep his lip and his voice steady 
and to swallow the lump in his throat, 
and in spite of all he could do his eyes 
were filling up with tears as he looked 
into the little woman’s face, so worn and 
weary, so pathetically bright. 

It was months since he had seen her, 
and during these months a great change 
had come to her and to the Finch house- 
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hold. After suffering long in secret, the 
mother had been forced to confess to a 
severe pain in her breast and under her 
arm. Upon examination the doctor pro- 
nounced the case to be malignant cancer, 
and there was nothing for it but removal. 
It was what Dr. Grant called ‘‘a very 
beautiful operation indeed,’ and now she 


‘was recovering her strength, but only 


slowly, so slowly that Thomas at times 
found his heart sink with a vague fear. 
But it was not the pain of the wound that 
had wrought that sweet, pathetic look 
into the little woman’s face, but the 
deeper pain she carried in her heart for 
those she loved better than Lerself. 

The mother’s sickness brought many 
changes into the household, but the most 
striking of all the changes was that 
wrought in the slow and stolid Thomas. 
The father and Billy Jack were busy 
with the farm matters outside, upon 
little Jessac, now a girl of twelve years, 
fell the care of the house, but it was 
Thomas that, with the assistance of a 
neighbor at first, but afterwards alone, 
waited on his mother, dressing the wound 
and nursing her. These weeks of watch- 
ing and nursing had wrought in him the 
subtle change that stirred Mrs. Murray’s 
heart as she looked at him that day, and 
that made even Hughie wonder. For 
one thing his tongue was loosed, and 
Thomas talked to his mother of al] that 
he had seen and heard on the way to the 
Cameron’s and back, making much of his 
little visit to the manse, and of Mrs. 
Murray’s kindness, and enlarging upon 
her promised visit, and all with such 
brightness and pictureequeness of speech 
that Hughie listened amazed. Then, too, 
Thomas seemed to have found his fingers, 
for no woman could have arranged more 
deftly and with gentler touch the cush- 
ions at his mother’s back, and no nurse 
could have measured out the medicine 
and prepared her eggnog with greater 
skill. Hughie could hardly believe his 
eyes and ears. 

Meantime Jessac had set upon the 
table a large pitcher of rich milk, with 
oat cakes and butter, and honey in the 
comb. 

“Now, Hughie, lad, draw in and help 
yourself. You and Thomas will be too 
hungry to wait for supper,’ said the 
mother. And Hughie, protesting politely 
that he was not very hungry, proceeded 
to establish the contrary, to the great 
satisfaction of himself and the others. 

“Now, Thomas,” said the mother, ‘‘ we 
had better cut the seed.” 


“Indeed, and not a seed will you cut, 
mother,” said Thomas, emphatically. 
“You may boss the job, though. I’l) 
bring the potatoes to the back door.’ 
And this he did, thinking it no trouble to 
hitch up the team to draw the wagon into 
the back yard so that his mother might 
have a part in the cutting of the seed po- 
tatoes, as she had had every year of her 
life on the farm. 

Very carefully, and in spite of her pro- 
tests that she could walk quite well, 
Thomas carried his mother out to her 
chair in the shade of the house, arrang- 
ing with tender solicitude the pillows at 
her back and the rug at her feet. Then 
they set to work at the potatoes. 

**Mind you have two eyes in every seed, 
Hughie,” said Jessac, severely. 

“That’s right, Jessac,” said Thomas, 
driving off with his team; ‘‘you look 
after Hughie, and mother will look after 
you both till I get back, and there’ll be a 
grand crop this year.” 

It was a happy hour for them al). 
Hughie was conscious of a deep and 
grateful content, but across it lay a 
shadow. As he watched Thomas with 
his mother, he realized how far he had 
drifted from his own mother, and he 
thought with regret of the happy days, 
which now seemed so far in the past, 
when his mother had shared his every 
secret. 

At supper, Hughie was aware of some 
subtle difference in the spirit of the 
home. As to Thomas so to his father a 
change had come. The old man was as 
silent as ever, indeed more so, but there 
was no asperity in his silence. While 
there was more cheerful conversation 
than ever at the table, there was through 
all a new respect and a certain tender 
consideration shown toward the silent 
old man at the head, and all joined in an 
effort to draw him from his gloom. The 
past months of his wife’s suffering had 
bowed him as with the weight of years. 
Even Hughie could note this. 

After supper the old man “took the 
Books” as usual, but when, as High 
Priest, he ‘‘ascended the Mount of Ordi- 
nances to offer the evening sacrifice,” he 
was a8 a man walking in thiek darkness, 
bewildered and afraid. The prayer closed 
with an exaltation of the Cross, with an 
appeal that the innocent might be spared 
the punishment of the guilty. The con- 
viction bad settled in the old man’s mind 
that “the Lord was visiting upon him 
and his family his sins, his pride, his cen- 
soriousness, his hardness of heart.” The 
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words of his prayer fell meaningless 
upon Hughie’s English ears, but the boy’s 
heart quivered in response to the agony 
of entreaty in the pleading tones, and he 
rose from his knees awed and subdued. 

There was no word spoken for some 
moments after the prayer. With people 
like the Finches it was considered to be 
an insult to the Almighty to depart from 
“‘the Presence” with any unseemly haste. 
Then Thomas came to help his mother to 
her room, but she, with her eyes upon her 
husband, quietly put Thomas aside and 
said, “‘ Donald, will you tak me ben?” 

Rarely had she called him by his name 
before the family, and all felt that this 
was a most unusual demonstration of 
tenderness on her part. 

The old man glanced quickly at her 
from under his overhanging eyebrows, 
and met her bright upward look with an 
involuntary shake of the head and a 
slight sigh. Comfort was not for him, 
and he must not delude himself. But 
with a little laugh she put her hand on 
his arm, and as if administering reproof 
to a little child she said some words in 
Gaelic. 

“0, woman, woman!” said Donald in 
reply, ‘“‘ifit was yourself we had to deal 
with” — 

‘*Whisht, man! Will you be putting 
me before your Father in heaven?” she 
said, as they disappeared into the other 
room. 

Before going upstairs, Thomas took 
Hughie into “the room” where his 
mother’s bed had been placed. Thomas 
gave her her medicine and made her com- 
fortable for the night. 

‘**Is there nothing else now, mother?” 
he said, still lingering about her. 

**No, Thomas, my man. And will the 
churn be ready for the morning ?” 

‘Yes, mother, we’ll have buttermilk 
for our porridge, sure enough.” 

** Well, you’ll need to be up early for 
that, too early, Thomas, lad, for a boy 
like you.” 

**A boy like me!” said Thomas, feign- 
ing indignation, and stretching himself to 
his full height. ‘‘Where would you be 
getting your men, mother?” 

“You are man enough, laddie,”’ said his 
mother, “‘and a good one you will come 
to be, I doubt. And you, too, Hughie, 
lad,’”’ she added, turning to him. ‘You 
will be like your father.” 

**T dunno,” said Hughie, his face flush- 
ing scarlet. He was weary and sick of his 
secret, and the sight of the loving com- 
radeship between Thomas and his mother 
made his burden all the heavier. 

“What's wrong with yon laddie?” 
asked Mrs. Finch, when Hughie had gone 
away to bed. 

“Now, mother, you’re too sharp al- 
tegether.. And. how do you know any- 
thing is wrong with him?” 

“T warrant. you his mother sees it. 
Something is on his mind. Hughie is not 
the lad he used to be. He will not look 
at you straight, and that is not like 
Hughie.” 

“OQ, mother, you’re a sharp one,” said 
Thomas. ‘I thought no one had seen 
that but myself. Yes, there is something 
wrong with him. It’s something in the 
school. It’s a poor place nowadays, any- 
way, and I wish Hughie were done with 
it.” 

‘‘He must keep at the school, Thomas, 
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and I only wish you could do the same.” 
His mother sighed. She had her own 
secret ambition for Thomas, and though 
she never opened her heart to her son, or 
indeed to any one, Thomas somehow 
knew that it was her heart’s desire to see 
him “in the pulpit.” 

*‘Never you mind, mother,” he said, 
brightly. ‘‘It’ll all come right. Aren’t 
you always the one preaching faith ‘to 
me?” 

**Yes, laddie, and it is needed, and 
sorely at times.” 

“‘Now, mither,” said Thomas, dropping 
into her native speech, “ye mauna be 
fashin’ yersel. Ye’ll jist say ‘Now I lay 
me,’ and gang to sleep like a bairnie.” 

‘Ay, that’s a guid word, laddie, an’ 
a’ll tak it. Ye may kiss me guid nicht. 
A’ll tak it.” 

Thomas bent over her and whispered in 
her ear, ‘“‘ Ay, mither, mither, ye’re an 
angel, and that ye are.” 

“Hoots, laddie, gang awa wi’ ye,” said 
his mother, but she held her arms about 
his neck and kissed him once and again. 

But when Thomas stood outside the 
room door, he folded his arms tight across 
his breast and whispered with lips that 
quivered, ‘“‘ Ay, mither, mither, mither, 
there’s nane like ye. There’s nane like 
ye.” And he was glad that when he went 
upstairs, he found Hughie unwilling to 
talk. 

The next three days they were all busy 
with the planting of the potatoes, and 
nothing could have been better for 
Hughie. The sweet, sunny air, and the 
kindly, wholesome earth and honest hard 
work were life and health to mind and 
heart and body. It is wonderful how the 
touch of the kindly mother earth cleanses 
the soul from its unwholesome humors. 
The hours that Hughie spent in working 
with the clean, red earth seemed somehow 
to breathe virtue into him. He became 
aware of a strange feeling of sympathy 
and kinship with old Donald Finch. He 
seemed to understand his gloom. During 
those days their work brought those 
two together, for Billy Jack had the 
running of the drills, and to Thomas was 
intrusted the responsibility of ‘‘drop- 
ping” the potatoes, so Hughie and the 
old man undertook to “‘ cover.” 

Old Donald Finch was no cheerful com- 
panion for Hughie, but it was to Hughie 
a relief, that he was not much with either 
Thomas or Billy Jack. 

“‘You’re tired,’”’ he ventured, in answer 
to a deep sigh from the old man, toward 
the close of the day. 

‘No, laddie,” replied the old man, “I 
know not that Iam working. The burden 
of toil is the least of all our burdens.” 
And then, after a pause, he added, “It 
is a terrible thing, is sin.” 

“A terrible thing,” he repeated, ‘‘and 
it will always be finding you out.” 

Hughie listened to him with a fearful 
sinking of heart, thinking of himself. 

“Yes,” repeated the old man, with 
awful solemnity, “it will come up with 
you at last.” 

“But,” ventured Hughie, timidly, 
“won’t God forgive? Won’t he ever 
forget?” 

The old man looked at him, leaning 
upon his hoe. 

“Yes, he will forgive. But for those 
who have had great privileges, and who 
have sinned against light—I will not say.” 
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The fear deepened in Hughie’s heart. 

“Do you mean that God will not for- 
give a man who has had a good chance, 
an elder, or a minister, or—or—a minis- 
ter’s son, say, like me?”’ 

There was something in Hughie’s tone 
that startled the old man. 

“What am I saying?” he cried. ‘It 
is of myseif I am thinking, boy, and of 
no minister or minister’s son.”’ 

But Hughie stood looking at him, his 
face showing his terrible anxiety. God 
and sin were vivid realities to him. 

“Yes, yes,” said the old man to him- 
self, “it is a great gospel. ‘As far as 
the east is distant from the west.’ ‘And 
plenteous redemption is ever found with 
him.’”’ 

“But do you think,” said Hughie, in 
a low voice, ‘‘ God will tell all our sins? 
Will he make them known?” 

“God forbid!” cried the old man. 
“And their sins and their iniquities 
will I remember no more.’ ‘The depths 
of the sea.’ No, no, boy, he will surely 
forget, and he will not be proclaiming 
them.” 

“It would be great,” said Hughie, at 
last, ‘‘if he would forget.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, the gleam in 
his face growing brighter, ‘‘‘If we con- 
fess our sins he is faithful and just to 
forgive us,’ and forgiving with him is 
forgetting. Ah, yes, it is a great gospel,” 
he continued, and standing there he lifted 
up his hand and broke into a kind of chant 
in Gaelic, of which Hughie could catch 
no meaning, but the exalted look on the 
old man’s face was translation enough. 

‘‘Must we always tell?” said Hughie, 
after the old man had ceased. 

The old man thought a moment. “It 
is not always good to be talking about 
our sins to people. That is for God to 
hear. But we must be ready to make 
right what is wrong.” 

The old man paused in his work, looked 
at the boy for a moment or two, and then 
went on working again. 

“‘Speak to my woman,” he said, after 
a few strokes of his hoe. ‘‘She’s a 
wonderful wise woman.” 

Somehow the opportunity eame to 
Hughie to take the old man’s advice. On 
Saturday evening, just before leaving for 
home, he found himself alone with Mrs. 
Finch sitting beside the open window, 
watching the sun go down. 

‘“*What a splendid sunset!” he cried. 

“Ay,” said Mrs. Finch, “the clouds 
and the sun make wonderful beauty to- 
gether, but without the sun the clouds 
are ugly things.” 

Hughie quickly took her meaning. 

“They are not pleasant,” he said. 

**No, not pleasant,” she replied, ‘“‘ but 
with the sunlight upon them they are 
wonderful.” 

Hughie was silent for seme moments, 
and then suddenly burst out, ‘Mrs. 
Finch, does God forget sins, and will he 
keep them hid, from people, I mean?” 

** Ay,” she said, with quiet conviction, 
“the will forget, and he will hide them. 
Why should he lay the burden of our sins 
upon others? And if he does not why 
should we?” 

“Do you mean we need not always 
tell? I’d like to tell my—some one.” 

“Ay,” she replied, ‘it’s a weary wark 
and a lanely to carry it oor lane, but it’s 
an awfuw’ grief to hear o’ anither’s sin.” 
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“But,” burst out Hughie, ‘I’ll never 
be right till I tell my mother.” 

“‘Ay, and then it is she would be car- 
rying the weight o’ it.” 

“But it’s against her,” said Hughie, 
his hands going up to his face. ‘0, 
Mrs. Finch, I don’t know how I did it.” 

“Ye can tell me, laddie, if ye will,” 
said she, kindly, and Hughie poured forth 
the whole burden that had lain so long 
upon him, but he told it laying upon Foxy 
small blame, for during those days his 
own part had come to bulk so large with 
him that Foxy’s was almost forgotten. 

For some moments after he had done 
Mrs. Finch sat in silence, leaning forward 
and patting the boy’s bowed head. 

“Ay, but he is rightly named,” she 
said at length. 

‘““Who?” asked Hughie, surprised. 

“Yon store-keepin’ chiel.’”’ Then she 
added, “But ye’re done wi’ him and his 
tricks, and ye’ll stand up against him 
and be a man for the wee laddies.”’ 

“And as tae ye’re mither, laddie,” 
went on Mrs. Finch, ‘it will be a sair 
burden for her.” When Mrs. Finch was 
greatly moved she always dropped into 
her broadest Scotch. 

““O, yes, I know,” said Hughie, his 
voice now broken with sobs, ‘‘and that’s 
the worst of it. If I didn’t have to tell 
her! She’ll just break her heart, I know. 
She thinks I’m so—oh, oh—.”’ The long 
pent up feelings came flooding forth in 
groans and sobs. 

For some moments Mrs. Finch sat 
quietly, and then she said, “‘ Listen, lad- 
die. There is Another to be thought of.” 

* Another?” asked Hughie. ‘0, yes, 
Iknow. But He knows already, and in- 
deed I have often toldhim. But besides, 
you say he will forget, and take it away. 
But mother doesn’t suspect.” 

“Well, then, laddie,” said Mrs. Finch, 
with quiet firmness, “let her tell ye what 
to do. Mak ye’re offer to tell her, and 
warn her that itll grieve ye baith, and 
then let her say.” 

“Yes, I’ll doit. I’ll do it tonight, and 
if she says so then 1’1l tell her.” 

And so he did, and when he came back 
to the Finch’s on Monday morning, for 
his mother saw that leaving school fora 
time would be no serious loss and a week 
or two with the Finches might be a great 
gain, he came radiant to Mrs. Finch and 
finding her in her chair by the open win- 
dow alone he burst forth: “I told her 
and she wouldn’t let me. She didn’t 
want to know so long as I said it was all 
made right. And she promised she would 
trust me just the same. O, she’s splen- 
did, my mother! And she’s coming this 
week to see you. And I just feel like— 
like anything! I can’t keep still. 

Then, after a pause, he added in a 
graver tone: ‘‘ And mother read Zaccheus 
to me. And isn’t it fine how He never 
said a word to him?’—Hughie was too 
excited to be coherent—‘‘but stood up 
for him, and”—here Hughie’s voice be- 
came more grave—‘‘I’m going to restore 
fourfold. I’m going to work at the hay, 
and I fired that old pistol into the pond 
and I’m not afraid of Foxy any more.” 

Hughie rushed breathlessly through his 
story, while the dark face before him 
glowed with intelligent sympathy, but 
she only said when he had done, “It isa 
graund thing to be free, is it no’?” 
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Joseph Parker—an Appreciation 


By F. W. Gunsaulus, D. D. 


Joseph Parker’s nature declared itself 
in his mobile and expansive face. Itis a 
dull-eyed soul who saw not a great spirit 
with mighty experiences looking out of 
the window of the house which he in- 
habited. 

He had so meditated upon the Scriptures 
and lived with kings, prophets, psalmists 
and captains of the Bible that he be- 
came part of them and they a part of him. 
When he preached upon David, it was 
no small man attempting, with circuitous 
externalism, to measure the poet-king’s 
girth, or even, with a mental kodak, 
standing upon the outside of bis character 
and its experiences, to represent the man 
himself. On the contrary, Parker was 
David at that time. Not only the man 
who looked out of his body in response to 
the wooings of righteousness, but also he 
who peered forth in answer to the charm 
of iniquity, could be seen and heard as the 
characterization went on. One instant, 
it was the boy looking aspiringly into the 
heights of manhood as he talked with 
Samuel; the next, it was the man looking 
down from the physical safety and moral 
insecurity of his palace into the defense- 
less home of Uriah. Once when I heard 
him, and the theme was Isaiah’s visit to 
the springs, the preacher had room for 
the movement of such a man within the 
hospitable largeness of his own nature, 
and when he spoke in whispers or trum- 
pet tones, one thought not so much of the 
cost with which capacious genius pays 
the expense of being able to entertain so 
great a soul, as of how unobstructedly 
and loftily the prophet-statesman of Is- 
rael moved in City Temple pulpit. 

It is true that Joseph Parker chose 
great themes and pledged himself, in so 
far as 8 man may add to a career involv- 
ing greatness, when he chose to be an 
expository or Scriptural preacher. But 
every man lives in his choices and there 
he declares himself. No ordinary man 
fifty years ago would have so deliberately 
chosen simply to open up the Scriptures. 
Jobn Henry Newman left the Scriptures 
because he would not trust his own soul 
with them, or them with his own soul, 
and in a fashion unmanly, but very ap- 
pealing to a certain class of good people, 
he handed his destiny over to Rome. 
Contrariwise, his more valiant brother 
stood for sheer rationalism. Even evan- 
gelical religiousness fifty years ago was 
under the sway of a rationalistic mental 
method, or it sobbed and yearned with in- 
finite sentimentality. 

Now, it is not because Joseph Parker 
was insensible to the fascination of Rome, 
or unable to feel the joy and command 
the processes of reasoning that he found 


himself a student and expositor of the 


Scriptures. He chose the Scriptures by 
necessity of his large and needy nature, 
and, like Martin Luther, he has inaugu- 
rated a reform. We owemore to Joseph 
Parker and to the Melanchthon of this 
recent friendship—Dr. Alexander Mc- 
Laren of Manchester—than to any other 
two men of our time, for our well- 
grounded hope that, by openixg unto us 
the Scriptures, the children of tomorrow 
shall be neither rationalists nor Roman- 
ists, but devout and earnest believers 


and workers in the kingdom of God and 
his Christ. 

As one looks into that newly made 
grave, it seems impossible to put sufficient 
emphasis upon the fact that these forty 
years of incandescence came because the 
sources of supply for all this heat and 
light weredemonstrably infinite. <A great 
man with a great theme—Joseph Parker 
with the Scriptures of God and man— 
how marvelously they re-enforce and illus- 
trate each other! Can a man’s thought 
and feeling become weak or decrepit with 
this impulse beneath and within them, 
which has made vigorous the hope and 
aspiration of thousands of years? The an- 
swer is, Joseph Parker was as fresh a 
preacher on the day of his last utterance 
in City Temple as was the spiritual pur- 
pose of God which flows from the crea- 
tion of Adam to John’s vision from Pat- 
mos. His abounding quality came from 
the abundance of material which he did 
not have to invent, and he had a push 
forward into the consciousness of those 
who listened to him behind which was 
the life of the Hebrew people and the 
all-conquering career of Christ and his 
apostles. 

It would be idle to assume that medioc- 
rity may ever get as much from such a 
harvest field as genius gets. Also, it is to 
be observed that many an ethical teacher 
now would be hesitant to permit the 
creation and training of a man who had 
within him such abilities for blundering 
and such capacities for evil. Cromwell, 
David, Burns, Augustine, with varying 
colors, portray to us the cost or the peril 
of letting loose a great soul on the earth. 
Joseph Parker, by the grace of God, did 
make mistakes of judgment; but also, by 
the grace of God, he avoided so many pit- 
falls which such a genius appears to be 
busy digging for such a man, that I re- 
gard him as little less than a wonderfully 
endowed and restrained man. He would 
never have been a little sinner; he was 
not a little saint. The stonemason’s boy 
has not opened unto us the Scriptures, 
and Gladstone and the kitchen-maid, Sir 
Henry Irving and the bootblack, have not 
listened to be blessed for so many years, 
without demonstrating that the mark of 
nature is capacity for pain. 

“Lord, isitI?” That was the question 
asked wistfully and tragically at the mo- 
ment when Jesus was saying to his dis- 
ciples in the upper room, ‘‘One of you 
shall betray me.” It takes a man like 
Phillips Brooks, with the full resources 
and entire perils which belong to a great 
physical, mental and spiritual person- 
ality, to exhibit the meanings of such an 
outbursting question. Exegesis like this 
is a matter of complete personality ; it is 
not a matter of learning in Greek or skiil 
in analysis. So Joseph Parker actually 
lived broadly, deeply, loftily; and there 
was no little of the dramatic element in 
his entire life. What wonder that he re- 
sponded sometimes to the more than 
Shakespearian possibilities of an event or 
an episode in Scriptural history, as with 
the rush of a mighty wind through con- 
temporaneous history! The legend of 
his eloquence will be told by many gen- 
erations. 
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Although born in Al. 
legheny, Pa., Mrs. De- 
land has long been a 
resident of Boston and 
is closely identified with 
its literary and philan- 
thropic circles. As au- 
thor of John Ward, 
Preacher and several 
other books she needs 
no introduction to our 
readers. Those who know her Old Chester 
Tales pronounce them among the best short 
stories ever written. She is also distinguished 
as poet, essayist and contributor to our fore- 
most magazines. 





There is a certain good-naturedly re- 
proving phrase which nowadays is 
dinned into the ears of old-fashioned folk 
by the younger generation: ‘‘ Come, now,” 
these young people say, ‘“‘come, now, 
you must remember the world moves!” 

And some of us, standing, perhaps, a 
little aside to escape the dust from the 
spinning wheels, look on, and say, soberly : 
“Yes; it does. And we don’t like it!” 
It would be far more comfortable if it 
stood still, this world, instead of crashing 
through our traditions and theories, and 
even, sometimes, through our moralities. 

We accept the mechanical innovations 
which the onward movement has brought 
us with cheerful interest, because they 
add to our comfort ; we endure the move- 
ment in methods, because it does not 
often directly interfere with that same 
dear personal comfort ; we are even tol- 
erant to the onward trend of beliefs, 
though we may not take part in it. 
“The werld,” we say, philosophically, 
‘moves!’ But there is one phase of 
this movement to which very few thought- 
ful men and women can reconcile them- 
selves—the change in the standards cof 
youth. 

CHANGE OF STANDARDS IN YOUTH 


The change in the mannersof our young 
people we swallow as best we may; the 
difference in their customs we meet with 
patience and affection; but the astound. 
ing alteration of their standards makes 
some of us deeply alarmed and depressed. 
So depressed, indeed, that sometimes we 
sit down and mourn in hopeless accept- 
ance of the fact. 

“What can I do about it?” cries a de- 
spairing mother; ‘“‘my daughter won’t 
listen to anything I say!” ‘‘ That boy of 
mine,” vociferates an angry and morti- 
fied father, “isan unlicked cub. I can’t 
do anything with him!” And father and 
mother suffer together, sometimes in bit- 
ter recriminations, sometimes in misera- 
ble sympathy ; but saying over and over, 
“We can’t do anything about it; the 
children simply won’t obey.” 

The alarm of such a father and mother 
is shared by most thoughtful persons, not 
because of individual instances, but be- 
cause individual instances are symptoms 
of the times. And the alarm is reason- 
able—that must be at once admitted. 
The change in the standards of youth has 
unquestionably become a factor of which 
civilization must take serious cognizance. 
The newspapers with their flaring head- 
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The New Obedience 


By Margaret Deland 


lines of the sins of children—theft, dissi- 
paviovu, murder, even—leave us no doubt 
on this point. But we need not consider 
extreme illustrations—the families of the 
better class, where the young people have 
the protection of environment, reveal a 
sufficiently sobering state of things. In 
such households the first note of this 
change is only bad manners—or no man- 
ners ; irreverence comes next; and diso- 
bedience is perhaps the last. In families 
where circumstances and tradition offer 
less protection, domestic life is a discord- 
ant clash of daily disobedience—which at 
least implies the honest effort of father 
and mother to make things better. 


DESPAIRING FATHERS AND MOTHERS 


The girls who swagger along the street 
with loud talk and loud dress, the flirting, 
giggling, idle girls; the boys who begin 
to smoke at twelve, who hang about pool 
rooms at fifteen and ‘‘see life” long be- 
fore they are twenty—are not necessarily 
the children of base or neglectful parents. 
Behind this miserable folly stand, far 
oftener than we think, heartsick fathers 
and mothers, saying to each other: ‘O, 
why do they behave this way! We never 
did such things ; we obeyed our parents.” 
Nor can the answer be made that the 
fault is in these two mourners, who did 
not begin early enough to teach the noble 
lesson of obedience. Very often the effort 
to teach it was made—made with prayer 
that felt paternity to be the sacrament 
that itis! And yet, apparently, it has all 
failed, and so the fathers and mothers sit 
down in despair and say, ‘‘ There is noth- 
ing we can do about it!” 

Yet if ever there was a moment when 
sitting down to mourn in hopeless resig- 
nation was a wicked thing, that moment 
has arrived. Instead, we had better get 
up and go to work; we had better look 
with impartial honesty at these changes 
and see just what they are, and why they 
have come, And as we look, with anx- 
ious, honest eyes, we shall undoubtedly be 
compelled to say, more than once, ‘‘ Yes, 
the world does move!’”’ And it will be 
brought home to us with cruel and saving 
force, that the despairing fathers and 
mothers have not moved with it. 


THE NEW IDEAL 


For the fact is, the moving world has 
reached a great and noble ideal, which it 
calls personal liberty. An ideal full of 
stupendous possibilities for good and cor- 
respondingly full of stupendous possibili- 
ties for evil; an ideal which is turning 
not only domestic but social life upside 
down. We look into unhappy homes and 
see the disobedient children; we look 
into factories and shops and watch the 
struggle of labor and capital; we look 
into the church and hear discordant 
clamor of personal disbeliefs. We watch 
these things as the world moves, rushing 
upon eternity, and shut our eyes, and 
hold our breaths, and grip tight upon 
any stable thing, to help us keep our feet 
in this astounding whirl; or else we 
stand aside, weakly, like the unhappy 
father and mother, and say, ‘‘ What can 
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we do about it!” We have got to do 
something, or something will be done to 
us! The wheels will not stop and we 
have our choice, either to let them roll 
over us or to march with the procession 
towards the Purpose of the Suns—what- 
ever that may be! In other words, we 
have our choice, to mourn helplessly, or 
to look for the Divine Purpose in the 
changes and lend ourselves to it with all 
our hearts and souls. 


PERSONAL LIBERTY 


Take this very matter of personal lib- 
erty, which is responsible for so much no- 
bility and confusion and discomfort in 
the world. May it not be that that ideal 
is at the root of our trouble with the 
young people? They have been inocu- 
lated with it; itis in their blood, it is in 
their brains, it is in their very souls! 
Their blood beats with all the passions of 
youth; it demands the pleasures of the 
senses. “Why not?” says this young 
blood; ‘“‘such things are as unmoral as 
eating or drinking, therefore the body 
shall be free to have what it wants!’’ 
The young brain glows with the ideal of 
intellectual freedom: ‘J think thus or 
80; I believe this or that—no one shall 
interfere!’’ The soul of youth knows it, 
too: “‘God? Yes, I believe in God ; but 
I am going to worship him in my way, 
not yours!” 

At first we are dazed by such asser- 
tions. What does it allmean? Wewere 
taught so differently. We checked our 
bodies because we were bidden to; our 
brains followed the track of thought laid 
out by our elders; our souls accepted the 
bread of life in such shape as the church 
saw fit to give it. But our children— 
can we imagine such submission in 
them? No—‘“ and the more’s the pity,” 
say some of us, sadly. 


A TIME FOR HOPE 


But surely just here is our mistake. It 
is a moment for profound anxiety, of 
course, but it is a moment for hope, not 
for sadness. Look deep into this ideal 
of personal liberty and see what it means : 
it means that each individual must re- 
ceive his God for himself; that is to say, 
each individual must evolve his own 
ideal of righteousness. Never any more 
will Authority stand for Truth. Never, 
never again can the human creature go 
back in his tracks and take his spiritual 
law second or third hand. The soul and 


‘God are standing face to face. 


That is what it all means, this clash 
and clamor ; it is the human soul break- 
ing out of its mold to face its Maker. 
‘Son of man,” cries the awful Voice, 
“stand upon thy feet!” and the little 
naked soul, scrambling up through its 
swaddling bands of tradition and au- 
thority, stands up, whimpering, blunder- 
ing and stumbling in the overwhelming 
light. Here is the New Obedience—the 
personal relation with God. ° 

But what has all that to do with these 
foolish, selfish, headstrong children of 
ours? More almost than we know how 
to say. 
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THE HEADSTRONG BOY 


“You must not play poker for money,” 
the father says; “I won’t allow it.” 
And the boy puts his tongue in his cheek, 
and plays—openly, if he dares, secretly, if 
he is acoward. ‘“ Where,” cries the un- 
happy father, ‘‘is the soul’s relation with 
God, in that?”’ Where, one might as well 
ask, is the full corn in the ear, when the 
seed is swelling in the black earth? The 
supreme human and divine relation is 
adjusting itself slowly, painfully beyond 
a doubt; but it is adjusting itself in the 
foolish boy’s headstrong expression of 
personal liberty. ‘‘Z don’t see anything 
wrong in playing poker, so I’ll be hanged 
if I’ll stop for my dad or anybody else!” 

Do we come back again, in a vicious 
circle—for the gambling is plain down- 
right wrongdoing? Surely we do not! 
Surely there is a way out. Grant the 
boy no longer takes his father’s dictum 
as to right and wrong; the efficacy of 
“T will not allow” has gone forever. 
Instead must come something quite dif- 
ferent—the fair presentation of a reason 
—the calm, clear explanation of why play- 
ing for money is wrong. Then personal 
liberty is given its opportunity! Will the 
soul take it? In other words, will the 
boy behave himself? Sometimes ; oftener 
and oftener, as he exercises this new and 
dangerous and divine prerogative of 
choice. But what a new obedience it is! 
How removed from the old comfortable 
obedience that we knew in our youth. 

For this is not comfortable, either for 
the boy or for us; for we must stand 
aside and see him burn his fingers in some 
bitter experience from which we would, 
so eagerly, so tenderly, so foolishly and 
forcibly, have saved him. But as a result 
of burned fingers is not the boy’s resolve— 
“T’ll be hanged if I make a fool of my- 
self again !”—better than angry obedi- 
ence to the command, “I won’t let you 
make a fool of yourself?” 


THE HEEDLESS GIRL 


And as for the girl, the loud, silly, self- 
ish girl—‘*‘ O, how I] have talked to her!” 
the mother says, tearfully, “‘ but it doesn’t 
doabitof good.” No, notabit. Still she 
swaggers, still she giggles, still she dis- 
obeys. She is impertinent in her talk, 
she is forward in her manner, she is per 
fectly satisfied with her own judgment. 
‘*She gets her feet wet and won’t change 
her boots,” her mother sighs; ‘‘she’ll 
take her death of cold!” Well, suppose 
she does? that might not be the worst 
thing for her. A fit of sickness would 
probably teach more than hours of sensi- 
ble nagging. Painful? Ofcourse! Con- 
sequences frequently are; that is why 
they are curative. 


LET THEM SUFFER CONSEQUENCES 


But what faith it takes in 
Time, and that which shapes it to some perfect end, 


to let the children suffer consequences ! 
We want to spare them the wholesome, 
bitter lessons of experience, we want to 
restrain them from folly or wrongdoing, 
not by their own intelligence or reason or 
righteousness, but by ourown. We would 
force them into goodness! But what 
does enforced goodness amount to, in 
character? Dreadful as it may be, it is 
better—after we have fairly and calmly 
shown them the right way—to let God 
teach them by pain and sorrow, teach 
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them even by death, the meaning of the 
wrong way, than to force upon them a 
morality to which their own souls do not 
consent—except, of course, where their 
folly is a direct injury to society. Then, 
indeed, the ideal of liberty must be forced 
into accepted lines; but that is another 
question: we are just now considering 
the individual aspect of the situation. 

There is a certain hard saying that we 
must get by heart in these days of change 
and revolution, namely, the right of the 
individual to work out his own salvation ; 
by suffering and by sinning, too, if it is 
necessary, and by self-restraint! But it 
it takes so long, we say, miserably. 
Truly ; “for the processes of God are 
years and centuries |” 

But once recognize that through the 
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worry and anxiety and misery which it is 
certainly causing, the principle of per- 
sonal liberty, as a factor in the divine 
process of evolution, is working upward, 
and it will be easier to wait the 
Far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves ! 

So we say to each other: ‘‘ Wait ; be- 
lieve in reason, and in experience; be- 
lieve in pain; believe in the purpose of 
eternity, as it is hidden, somewhere, in 
this new ideal of liberty!”” And as a prac- 
tical accompaniment of belief, remember 
that, whether we like it or not, the world 
moves ; that the day of rightdoing be- 
cause of authority is over, and that the 
day of rightdoing because of reason has 
dawned. And we must march with the 
times! 





The Witch’s Nest 


By Sarah Endicott Ober 


A century ago, near a New England 
shore stood a red farmhouse, Turning 
its back upon the highway, it merely 
frowned upon it from two small windows, 
beneath the eaves of the long sloping 
roof ; but towards the ocean flashed two 
stories of windows, and there was the 
porticoed front door. Long before sun- 
rise, banners of smoke were flung from 
the huge chimney, and ruddy light 
gleamed from the kitchen windows. 
Within, a fire roared on the wide hearth, 
and hanging from the crane over the 
flames a big kettle of “hasty pudding” 
sputtered and blubbered. A sweet faced 
woman was stirring it, and close by a 
girl was churning vigorously. 

There were sounds of skirmishing and 
laughter overhead ; ascurry of bare feet 
on the stairs; the door burst open, and 
into the room tumbled five merry boys, 
all talking at once. Only a mother could 
bear such a clamor, and even this one 
could not understand what each boy was 
trying to tell. She lifted a warning fin- 
ger, and hushed them into silence; for 
children were obedient in those days. 

“John, what is all this noise about? 
she asked of the eldest, a lad of sixteen. 

“Why, Tim has lost his shirt, Marm,” 
answered John, laughing. 

“Lost his shirt? What do you mean?” 
she cried. 

‘“* Tis so, Marm,” chimed in Tim, danc- 
ing about on one leg. ‘‘I woke up most 
friz, and my shirt was clean gone.” 

“You silly boy, you must have gone to 
bed without it.” 

‘No, I never. I had it on when I went 
to sleep,”’ protested Tim. 

** Well, I guess the boys know some- 
thing about it.” And Mrs. Foster smiled 
into the ring of roguish faces. 

But one and all declared their inno- 
cence, so she said they must have break- 
fast, and make search for the missing 
garment afterwards. It was a simple 
meal, only “hasty pudding” and milk, 
but young, healthy appetites gave it 
relish. 

Only a few months before, the father 
of the family had gone down in that 
vast “‘fishermen’s cemetery,” the Grand 
Banks. Though all the joy had died out 
of her life with the death of her husband, 
Mrs. Foster took up its burdens without a 


murmur, and even with cheerfulness. It 
was a poor outlook, with only the rocky 
farm to provide for her eight fatherless 
children. John was a great help and 
comfort, and tried manfully to take his 
father’s place. Most of the men and boys 
in their town eked out their living by 
summer fishing trips to the Banks; but 
Mrs. Foster could never consent to John’s 
going, even when want seemed to stare 
them in the face. 

Tim’s shirt was not found, and hardly 
a@ week passed before he awoke again, 
shivering and shirtless. His mother 
thought this beyond a joke, and prom- 
ised him a good whipping if it happened 
again. In a few days Tim came sheep- 
ishly down to receive it, and as his 
mother never broke her word she was 
obliged to punish him, though she felt 
he did not deserve it. 

One after another the boy’s shirts dis- 
appeared. His scanty supply was soon 
gone, and his brothers’ taxed to fill the 
demand, until at last he was arrayed in 
all sorts of strange makeshifts ; but one 
and all vanished in the same mysterious 
way. 

It was not so long since the Salem 
witchcraft days, and many superstitions 
still remained among the village people. 
The children were sure that some old 
witch stole Tim’s garments to wear on 
her nightly broomstick rides. Even Mrs. 
Foster began to believe in some super- 
natural visitant, for how could any 
mortal get to Tim’s room, or remove his 
shirt without disturbing him or his 
brother? Several times a watch was 
kept through the night, but then he was 
not molested. Horseshoes were nailed 
over every door, but even these could not 
keep the ghostly visitor out. Tim grew 
thin and pale, and moped about—a mere 
shadow of his former bright self. 

““T guess this won’t tempt the old hag,” 
he said one night, looking ruefully at the 
old tow sack he wore. 

“I'd like to see the witch that could 
take my shirt,” boasted Joe, who shared 
the bed with Tim and Peter. ‘‘She’d be 
afraid to try it. I’d give her—I’d let her 
know she can’t fool me.” 

“Hush up!” warned the more timid 
Peter, creeping into the back side of the 
bed, way under the eaves. ‘She’ll hear 
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you. Witches can hear folks think, for 
miles and miles.” 

“Don’t care if they can, Fraid Cat. I 
ain’t afraid of ’em,’’ blustered Joe. 

‘*You’d sing another song if she tried it 
once,”’ said poor Tim, wearily. ‘‘’Tain’tno 
fun. Just look at my legs—all scratches, 
and my feet, all sore and bruised; they 
ain’t well yet, though ‘twas a week ago 
when the old hag came last. Tell you 
what, I feel as tired as if Il’d walked 
miles, after she’s been here. Queer, ain’t 
it, I always dream of going in swim- 
ing?” 

‘Well, I just wouldn’t stand it. There 
ain’t no witch can play such tricks on 
me.” And Joe strutted about the room, 
sparring at imaginary witches ; but when 
John suddenly popped in and blew out 
the candle, Master Joe dove into bed like 
a flash, and tussled with Tim for the 
middle place. 

Peter, the “’fraid cat,” stole quietly 
out, leaving his brothers asleep, when he 
heard the old tall clock strike eleven. 
Hastily dressing he crept down stairs 
trembling, and starting at every noise. 
But his love for Tim was greater than 
his fears, and forced him to the task he 
had undertaken for his deliverance from 
the old witch. 

Out of doors went Peter, and solemnly 
paced around the house seven times, stop- 
ping each time to repeat some strange 
doggerel. He was in mortal terror, and 
fully expected to be clutched by bony 
hands, or to see some horrible form 
swooping down upon him, but he kept 
on bravely. When his circlings were 
ended, he dug ahole by the front door 
step, and buried some object. Then he 
repeated with chattering teeth: 

Old black witch, so lean and dry, 

Old crooked witch, so mean and sly, 
Old wicked witch, so quick and spry, 
Fly low—fly high—fly up in the sky, 
But never again come this house anigh. 

Tken as the old clock struck twelve, 
Peter flew into the house and up the 
stairs, only feeling safe when he was 
snuggled down under the bedclothes. 

“That will settle the old witch,” he 
thought drowsily, as he fell asleep. But 
alas! a wail from Tim, announcing his 
shirtless condition, awakened him the 
next morning. 

‘“’Twas because that black cat did 
have four white hairs,” thought Peter 
ruefully. ‘‘I-pulled ’em out, but old 
witches do know everything.” 

As he was sworn never to reveal what 
was buried beneath the step, I will use 
my author’s privilege and tell. In a bag 
made of toads’ skins were a bundle of 
hairs from the tail of a black cat (who 
should have had no white hair on her), a 
snake’s egg, a rabbit’s foot, a tiny cross 
of witch haze], and some mysterious 
herbs. All these he had obtained by the 
advice of old Aunt Hagar, an aged ne. 
gress who was skilled in charms and 
potions. Peter had suffered agonies in 
killing the toads, for he was very tender 
hearted. He felt that he could never go 
through the grewsome business again, 
even if he could find a cat with no white 
hairs. 

A few weeks later, John lay sleepless 
one night, full of anxious worries about 
the coming winter. The crops had failed, 
and there was not enough for the family 
support. What would become of them 
all? and what could he do to solve the 
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perplexing problem? After hours of 
restlessness, a verse that his mother 
often quoted flashed into his mind: “I 
once was young, and now am old, and I 
have never seen the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging bread.”’, 

Like a ray or light through his gloom 
came the thought: ‘‘ My father was right- 
eous if ever a man was; and surely my 
mother is. Is not that promise mine? 

With the assurance came a realization 
of God’s love and care, of his truth and 
strength, that never left the boy as long 
as he lived. That night he wholly yielded 
his life to God and put his entire trust in 
him. It was a blessed experience, and 
at last John turned to sleep, cheered and 
comforted. 

But a slight noise aroused him. There 
was a rustle in the next room; the floor 
creaked ; a dim figure glided through his 
room and passed down the stairs beyond. 
John was up and into his clothes in a 
trice, and quickly following. It was not 
until he had reached the barnyard that 
he saw it was Tim who was gliding on 
before him. 

Angrily he sprang forward to charge 
the boy with his duplicity and thrash him 
for it as well, but when he caught sight 
of Tim’s face he understood at once. 
With wide-open but unseeing eyes he 
was walking in his sleep, and John decided 
to let him go on and see what would come 
of it. 

On they went, down the lane, through 
the pastures, into the woods until, a mile 
from home, they reached a small river. 
Tim opened gates and climbed walls as if 
he was awake, and when he reached a 
slender sapling that had fallen across the 
stream he stepped upon it and walked 
easily over. John sprang forward to 
check him, for the stream was deep and 
the tree swayed perilously, but Tim was 
over before he could reach the place. 
John followed along the stream until he 
found a safe crossing place for himself. 

Tim walked on to the “swimming hole,” 
often used by the boys. Here he went to 
an old tree, and taking off his makeshift 
of a shirt folded it carefully and tucked 
it away in a big hole, halfway up the hol- 
low trunk. Then the little naked figure 
went shivering home, John following, 
chuckling all the way. 

**So that is the witch,” laughed John, 
when Tim was safe in bed. ‘Well, if he 
can’t ride a broomstick, he can walk a 
sapling, anyway.” 

The next morning John told his mother 
all about it, and after breakfast he asked 
the children if they wouid like to see a 
“witch’s nest.” So off went the whole 
family, trooping over the route of the 
preceding night. When they reached the 
slender bridge that Tim had crossed, 
John dared him to cross it. 

“Huh! What d’ you think I am—a mon- 
key or a squirrel?’ demanded Tim, indig- 
nantly. But his mother shuddered when 
she saw what peril her boy had been in. 

When the party reached the “swim. 
ming hole,’ John pointed to the hole in 
the hollow tree. 

“There is the witch’s nest,’ he said. 
“‘Climb up, Tim, and see what is in it.” 

At first Tim refused, fearing some 
trick, but being assured by his mother 
he ventured up. 

“Pooh! Thereain’t nothing there only 
old rags,” he announced scornfully. 
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“Take them out,” commanded his 
mother. 

Tim reached in and pulled out some- 
thing, then held it up before them. 
Shrieks of laughter greeted it, and Tim 
looked sheepish enough when he recog- 
nized the old tow sack he had worn the 
night before. 

“‘How did it ever get here?” he mut- 
tered, dazed and stupid. 

“Never mind. See what else you can 
find,” said John, when he could speak for 
laughing. 

One by one Tim drew them forth, all 
the motley garments that had been spir- 
ited away for the last six months; and 
then John told the story of their discov- 
ery. 

It was a hilarious crowd that trooped 
home, each one bearing a couple or more 

Tim’s lost shirts. 

By some strange connection between 
his waking and sleeping self Tim was 
cured of sleep walking by its discovery, 
but he never heard the last of the 
“*witch’s nest.” 

John’s trust in God was not in vain. 
Somehow the way opened before him and 
the family was provided for. When in 
after years he became a prosperous man 
he dated his success from that night 
when he found God a living, close reality 
and when superstition was dispelled from 
his home. 





No Boy Knows 


There are many things that boys may know— 
Why this and that are thus and so,— 

Who made the world in the dark and lit 

The great sun up to lighten it: 

Boys know new things every day— 

When they study, or when they play,— 

When they idle, or sow and reap— 

But no boy knows when he goes to sleep 


Boys who listen—or should, at least,— 

May know that the round old earth rolls 
East ;— 

And know that the ice and the snow and the 
rain— 

Ever repeating their parts again— 

Are all just water the sunbeams first 

Sip from the earth in their endless thirst, 

And pour again till the low streams leap.— 

But no boy knows when he goes to sleep. 


A boy may know what a long glad while 

It has been to him since the dawn’s first smile, 

When forth he fared in the realm divine 

Of brook laced woodland and spun-sun- 
shine ;— 

He may know each call of his truant mates, 

And the paths they went,—and the pasture- 
gates 

Of the ’cross-lots home through the dusk so 
deep.— 

But no boy knows when he goes to sleep. 


O I have followed me, o’er and o’er, 

From the flagrant drowse on the parlor-floor 

To the pleading voice of the mother when 

I even doubted I heard it then— 

To the sense of a kiss, and a moonlit room, 

And dewy odors of locust-bloom— 

A sweet white cot—and a cricket’s cheep.— 

But no boy knows when he goes to sleep. 

—James Whitcomb Riley, in The Book o 
Joyous Children. 





Exceeding joy as well as exceeding woe 
can make food lose its savor, and toast 
and preserves were as ashes on her 
tongue when the very fragrance of com- 
ing happiness was in her soul.—Mary 
Wilkins. 
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Closet and Altar 


COMFORT IN SORROW 


Then shall they be known, who are my 
chosen; and they shall be tried as the gold 
in the fire. Hear, O ye my beloved, saith 
the Lord: behold, the days of trouble are 
at hand, but I will deliver you from the 
same. 





Your affliction is very great ; but there 
is a corresponding greatness in your com- 
forter.— George Bowen. 





Though some, whose presence once 
Sweet comfort round me shed, 

Here in the body walk no more 
The way that I must tread, 


Not they, but what they wore 
Went to the house of fear ; 

They were the incorruptible, 
They left corruption here. 


The veil of flesh that hid 
Is softly drawn aside: 
More clearly I behold them now 
Than those who never died. 
—Phebe Cary. 





Ah, why should we ever wear black for 
the guests of God ?—John Ruskin. 


The living we shall lose, but the dead 
we have found, never to lose again. 
Theirs is the peace unshaken, and the 
world that standeth fast. In communion 
with the blessed dead, we are lifted above 
the cares and confusions of this world 
into the realization of our citizenship in 
the Eternal City. They redeem life from 
its littleness by shedding upon it the sol- 
emn glories of eternity. In their pres- 
ence all passion dies; in their silent fel- 
lowship our hearts burn with holy yearn- 
ings ; in that brief hour of unspeakable 
communion the world passes, and we feel 
what it is to stand within the halls of our 
heavenly home.—John E. McFadyen. 





Misery will not last—happiness will; if 
only in remembrance. No pure joy, how- 
ever fleeting, contains any real bitterness, 
even when it is gone by.—D. M. Craik. 


O life, O death, O world, O time, 
O grave, where all things flow, 
’Tis yours to make our lot sublime 
With your great weight of woe. 





Though sharpest anguish hearts may wring, 
Though bosoms torn may be, 
Yet suffering is a holy thing; 
Without it what were we? 
—R. C. Trench. 





I rejoice that He is come, and hath 
chosen you in the furnace; it was even 
there where ye and he set tryst. That is 
an old method of Christ’s; he keepeth 
the good fashion with you, that was in 
Hosea’s days: “Therefore behold, I will 
bring her into the wilderness, and speak 
to her heart.” There was no talking to 
her heart while he and she were in the 
fair city, and at ease; but eut in the cold, 
waste wilderness, he whispered to her, 
** Thou art mine.”’—Samuel Rutherford. 


Almighty God, whose most dear 
Son went not up to joy, but first He 
suffered pain, and entered not into 
glory before He was crucified; mer- 
cifully grant that we, walking in 
the way of the Cross, may find it 
none other than the way of life and 
peace; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

en. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic Dec. 21-27. Christmas: its message 
and motive. Luke 2: 1-20; Jehn 3: 14-17. 

How can we better state the message than 
in the words first uttered by the angel: “‘ Good 
tidings of great joy.” Christmas means first 
of all a great increase of joy in the world’s 
sad and troubled life. Something happened 
in Palestine 1900 years ago which made those 
who understood it very happy, which has 
been an unfailing fountain of joy all through 
the Christian centuries and which must make 
any man happy who realizes to some extent 
what the event means. In the first place it 
brings a new and abiding element of joy into 
every great human experience. One of Helen 
Hunt’s noblest poems, entitled A Christmas 
Symphony, brings out in her own delicate and 
beautiful way the thought that by the coming 
ef Christ a new sacredness has been imparted 
to motherhood, infancy and childhood. Would 
not all the blessedness of the family relation- 
ship, all those unspeakably precious bonds 
that unite us in the home life, mock us with 
their transitoriness were they not under- 
girded, enriched and their permanence guar- 
anteed by the coming of Christ into the man- 
ger at Bethlehem and the home at Nazareth? 





Something happened in the Bethlehem inn 
that night. For us men and for our salvation, 
God himself drew nigh, as never before, to 
humanity. No longer need the world doubt 
that he is near and real. We do not slight 
the theophanies of the Old Testament, or 
other manifestations of God to the race ever 
since man emerged from the lower stages of 
animal life and began groping about if haply 
he might find his Creator and his friend; but 
as Browning says, ‘““God’s word to us is 
Christ.” That God should make himself 
known to us through the beauty and order of 
the world and through the testimony of con- 
science and experience and then fail to make 
himself known in a special way through the 
finest work of his hand—a human being— 
seems to us irrational. 





Yes, something happened. I may not know 
every last detail about the matter; on the 
other hand I will not assume that I know so 
much more about God and the way in which 
he works in his world as to rule out of the 
Christmas tradition that outburst of angelic 
voices, or the star in the East, or the glory 
around the spot where the “little Lord Jesus 
lay stillinthe hay.” I think if God were in- 
tending one supreme manifestation of himself 
to mankind, he might have made use of such 
agencies as these to dignify and signalize the 
event. 





The motive is in the latter part of the verse 
already quoted, ‘‘ which shall be to all the 
people.” Supposing the shepherds on their 
return from Bethlehem had said nothing 
about what they saw, instead of sounding it 
out to all the region round about; supposing 
that after the resurrection of their Lord the 
apostles had not gone everywhere preaching 
and teaching ; supposing that the missionaries 
had never come to our savage ancestors ; sup- 
posing that our parents had never pointed out 
tous the beauty of the Lord? And yet when 
we cease to spread the news, when our interest 
in foreign or home or city missions slackens, 
when we are contented to enjoy our religion 
in an easy-chair at home, we are practically 
adopting a policy of silence which, if it had 
obtained universally through the centuries, 
would have long before this eliminated 
Christianity from the life of the world. 
““What ye hear in the ear proclaim upon 
the housetops,” was the word of Jesus, and 
the Christmas joy, if it is to mean anything 
to us, must be hera’ded far ard wide and 
heralded by us. 
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86. A CAGE OF LIONS 


I have some lions, large and small ; 
Tell me their names—you know them all. 


One rises up against lawful power ; 

One decks himself out with a yellow flower ; 

One plays the horse and has a stall; 

One furnishes action at a ball; 

One marches to war in battle array, 

With hosts of others to help in the fray ; 

One shades from the heat of the summer sun ; 

Another both rides and is ridden upon. 

One washes the dishes for the rest ; 

One decorates a winner’s breast; 

One rides a horse to lead the team ; 

And the last is the wealth of which men dream. 
C. B. DE FoREsT. 


87. SHORTHAND 


Young Arthur, with lazy ingenuity, was ac- 
customed to take down in a kind of shorthand 
peculiar to himself the lists of words occasion- 
ally given out by the teacher for definition at 
the next lesson. Annie, a classmate who had 
been absent from dictation, one day borrow: d 
his list, and on opening it at home was dis- 
mayed to find these hierogly phies : 


SAIVNATXLEGXLNCDK 
NTTLKJFIGMTUTKIOA, 


Being a biight miss, however, she studied 
the strange line until at last she found every 
one of the seventeen words so curiously repre- 
sented. 

Theseare the definitions as she handed them 
in: 1. A treatise. 2. A Biblical city. 3. A 
climbing plant. 4. A European city. 5. The 
goddess of revenge. 6. To surpass. 7. A 
plaintive poem. 8. A title of honor given to 
certain high dignitaries. 9. Shabby looking. 
10. Decline. 11. Existence. 12. A bur. 13. 
An Arabian tree. 14. An imitative figure. 
15. Bare. 16. A city in New York. 17. A 
state. MABEL P. 


88. NUMERICAL 


1-2, for merry Christmas time! 

The bells ring out their joyous chime, 

As over sparkling snow and rime 
Comes Santa Claus this way. 

His pack’s so full the 3-4-5 

To close he scarcely can contrive, 

But ’twill be empty when his drive 
Ends in the morning gray. 


Says 4-5-6, “I’d like to see 
Him bring the gifts, but O, dear me! 
I’m always sleepy as can be, 

When 5-6-7 is done; 
And when I wake they all are given, 
The sun is shining bright in heaven, 
The 1-2-3-4-5-6-7 

Already has begun.” 


A CHRISTMAS PRIZE 


“Tangles” is authorized to offer a special prize 
this week, and the sender of the best list of Arthu:’s 
“shorthand” words and of names answering the 
“ characteristic initials” will receive Whittier’s or 
Longfellow’s poems in an attractive edition. Some 
of these words and names will be found readily, 
others are expected to give more trouble. In case 
of necessity, the winner will be @ecided by system 
and neatness of arrangement or other prominent 
special merit of one of the nearest complete lists. 


ANSWERS 


83. 1. Spring. 2. Well. 3. Pole. 4 Pumps, 
5. Sweep. 6. Bucket. 7. Cub. 8. Waterspout. 
9. Gourd. 10. Dipper. 

84. The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, 

Though to itself it only live and die. 
—Sonnet 94, 
85. Sold out (sole doubt). 


Recent excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from E. B. D., Springfield, Mass.,to 82; L. M. K., 
Dover, N. H., 79, 80, 82; Nillor, Middletown 
Sprivgs, Vt., 79, 81, 82; Mrs. P. W., Lowell, 
Mass., 82, 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Focus of the Gospels 


Whoever helps men to see Jesus Christ 
more distinctly meets a definite need. 
President Hyde in his little book* 
renders service of this order. Its value 
lies almost entirely in the simplicity of 
its point of view. Jesus was one who 
lived successfully and sought to admit 
others to his own first-hand knowledge 
of life. He appealed to men by virtue 
of what he was, and this carried the 
natural assumption that all who were 
genuinely interested in life would like to 
know his way of living, and if it met the 
situation would adopt it. The teaching 
of Jesus was of this self-communicating 
sort and had a note of the obvious and 
axiomatic. ; 

Such an approach to men is born of the 
faith that believes them capable of the 
spiritually best. By such a method the 
issue, also, is brought directly home. Re- 
ligion is not a question of proof sub. 
mitted to the intellect prior to experi- 
ence. The sort of life men are to live is 
the question. They are themselves the 
issue at stake. President Hyde, in a pas- 
sage of rare suggestiveness, affirms that 
‘there is no valid intellectual objection 
against essential Christianity.” Intel- 
lectual difficulties or theological doubts 
are out of focus. The high light rests on 
the life and that can be tested only by 
life. Men must meet Jesus at the point 
where he wanted to meet them, if they 
would test the truth of his gospel. 

It follows from this that Christ’s re- 
ligion put into practice attests itself by 
qualities of inherent value. It rests on 
nothing extraneous or arbitrary. The 
cardinal principles of life, regarded from 
the spiritual outlook, become the main 
features of Jesus and his message. The 
deepest law inwrought in life is the 
law of love, the expression of God’s 
nature. Christ read everything in the 
light of this supreme fact, and his 
own sonship was the personal re- 
affirmation of this divine attri. 
bute. The author’s interpretation 
of Jesus’ way quietly insists on this 
spiritual kinship as the most sig- 
nificant factor in the influence of 
the Master. Itis the leading clew 
to the understanding of all that is 
valid in Christianity, yielding the 
only available and sufficient proof 
of God, disclosing the secret of 
Jesus’ power and admitting other 
men toashare in it. ‘It is in the 
filial experience that the Father 
must be found.” 

With such qualities as these per- 
vading its pages, this book must 
prove itself a genuine interpreter 
of the great theme to which so 
many earnest men and women are 
addressing themselves anew—the 
way tolive. With its truce to the- 
ological subtleties and freedom 
from the spirit of controversy, 
with calm, clear emphasis on the 
spiritual and ethical, with its tone 
of devout enthusiasm, it will be 
welcomed as a clarifying handbook 
of the essence of Christianity, 








* Jesus’ Way, by William DeWitt Hyde. pp. 
198. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 net. 
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an exceedingly valuable approximation 
toward bringing the Jesus Christ of the 
first three gospels into spiritual focus. 
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Unknown Mexico 


In these two sumptuous volumes * Mr. 
Lumbholtz gives a succinct account of the 
results of five years’ exploration and 
study of native races in the mountains 
of Mexico. First with a large party of 
scientific assistants and afterwards quite 
alone, he lived with the pagan or half- 
Christianized Indians of the mountains 
and studied their tongues, customs and 
the monuments of previous peoples. He 
was able to find the modern cliff.dwellers, 





* Unknown Mexico, by Carl Lumholtz. 2 vols. pp. 


540, 496. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $12.00 net. 


belief in whose survival had been one of 
the incentives of his journey, and to 
gather rich ethnological results as well 
as large collections in other fields of 
scientific research. 

Modern Mexico is so largely Indian in 
blood that few people realize that back 
of the Spaniardized natives are many 
scattered tribes whose customs of life 
and religious observances are hardly 
touched by European influences. Their 
forms of art have afforded many interest- 
ing illustrations to these volumes and 
their myths and customs suggest the 
wide variety and frequent resemblances 
of savage religion and tradition. 

The reader finds himself wondering at 
the perseverance and skill which enabled 
the author to learn so much in so brief a 
time and uader such difficult conditions. 
He ascribes the hold he was able to gain 
upon the confidence of these wild and shy 
people mainly to the justice and kindli- 
ness of his dealings with them. Even 
with their Shamans—that is, priests or 
medicine men—he seems to have been 
able to make friends. 

Toe more technical contributions to 
our knowledge afforded by the expedition 
are set down in the numerous books and 
other writings by Mr. Lumholtz himself 
and his assistants, enumerated in their 
proper place. This book gives a general 
narrative and a running account of expe- 
riences and observations in terms wholly 
intelligible to the general reader. It is 
beautifully printed and is remarkable for 
the variety and high quality of its illus- 
trations, mostly taken from photographs 
made by the author, but including also 
some beautiful plates in color. Due ac- 
knowledgment is made of the liberality 
of those whose financial assistance made 
the expedition possible and especially of 
the participation of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History of New York. 











From Unknown Mexico 
RUBIO, THE SHAMAN 


The Temple Bible 


The admirably planned enter- 
prise of issuing the Bible in a series 
of volumes of pocket size is now 
completed and has amply fulfilled 
its promise. The most important 
feature is the introductions, writ- 
ten by different authors and of vary- 
ing value. On the whole, however, 
they present the facts concerning 
the history, structure, authorship 
and character of the books in forms 
that may be understood by the 
average reader, and for popular 
use are more valuable than the 
articles of similar character in any 
of the Bible dictionaries. 

The Introduction to the Study 
of the Scriptures* by the Bishop 
of Ripon, intended as an intro- 
ductory volume to the series, begins 
with this sentence, ‘‘I write for 
those who are troubled and per- 
plexed.” The duthor discusses in a 








*An iptroduction to the Study of the Scrip- 
tures, by the Lord Bishop of Ripon. pp. 152; 
The later Pauline Epistles, Romans, Ephesians, 
Philippians and Colossians, edited by the Lord 
Bishop of Durham. pp. 149; The Book of Joshua 
and the Book of Judges, edited by A. R. 8. Ken- 
nedy, D.D. pp. 178. The ‘Temple Bible Series. 
J B. Lippincott Co. Each 60 cents net. 
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reverent and frank spirit the questions 
which disturb those students of the Bible 
who are aware of the existence of the 
great current problems concerning it but 
do not know how to state or answer 
them. The Bible as literature, its in- 
terpretation, its growth, inspiration and 
historic value are prominent topics. 

If this volume and the introductions 
to each book were to be bound by them- 
selves in a single volume, we are confi- 
dent that it would have a large circula- 
tion. The introductions to the latest 
issued books fairly illustrate the char- 
acter of the series, giving in brief com- 
pass the view of Joshua and Judges in 
the Old Testament and of the later 
epistles of Paul in the New Testament 
held now by most modern Christian 
scholars. It is significant that in the 
whole series, with two or three excep- 
tions, the main conclusions of the Higher 
Criticism are assumed as generally ac- 
cepted. 


TRAVEL 


Venice, by Grant Aiton. 2 vols. pp. 264, 257. 

L. C. Page & Co. $3. 
These handsome and Brie. 
fully illustrated books are 
neither treatises on history 
nor guide-books in the ordi- 
nary and conventional sense 
of the word. Their purpose 
is to treat objects of interest 
to the intelligent tourist as 
indications of the evolution 
of history in the city where 
theyare found. “The pass- 
ing life of the moment,” he 
says, “does not enter into 
my plans. I regard the 
town I endeavor to illustrate 
mainly as a museum of its 
own history.” With this 
end in view, the information 
given is mainly historical 
and antiquarian. The plan 
is admirably carried out, 
and the book, while neglect- 
ing the details of daily com- 
fort and the art of getting 
about, carries just the ele- 
ments of information in re- 
gard to buildings and works 
of art which will be most { 
useful to the intelligent 
visitor. The volumes are 
convenient in size and prettily decorated 
and bound. 

The East of To-day and To-morrow, aby Henry 

C. Potter. pp.190, Century Co. $1.00. 
Bishop Potter made good use of both eye and 
ear in his exterded tour in the Pacific. He 
had, indeed, opportunity of meeting signifi- 
cant people and took with him the equipment 
of a thoroughly informed and thoughtful 
American citizen. His siews in regard to 
China, the Philippines, Japan and the Ha- 
waiian Islands will command wide reading. 
He does not attempt to conceal his opinions in 
regard to the practical unfitness of the United 
States to handle the Philippine question and 
speaks of Dewey’s mistake in not sailing away 
from Manila the moment he had destroyed the 
Spanish fleet. He compares the Spanish sys- 
tem of political appointment in the islands 
with the spoils system of American politics ; 
he refers to the “ charming innocence” of the 
American commissioners who signed the 
treaty with Spain, in agreeing to the continu 
ance of existing law. Bishop Potter’s stay 
was too brief to make him in any sense an 
authority, but as a man of fair and judicial 
mind—though not without prejudice—his ob- 
servations and experiences will be of wide 
interest in America. 

srtee" Cary XN eh sucia apes Mead. pp. 
The true title of this book auane have been 
Milton’s London, for it does not in its itinerary 
and descriptions pass outside the limits of the 
metropolitan district. Milton was by birth 
and choice a Londoner and much the larger 
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part of his life was spent in the town. Mrs. 
Mead has used his life experience as a thread 
on which to hang a careful and interesting 
study of London of the time of Elizabeth and 
the early Stuarts. The pictures are represen- 
tations of churches and buildings now exist- 
ing or from plans of those which were swept 
away by the great fire. It is a book which 
students of English literature and history, as 
well as visitors to London, will read with 
pleasure. 

The Speronara, by Alexandre Dumas, trans- 

lated b PK atharine rescott Wormeley. pp. 390. 

Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 
The first volume of a series of translations 
from the elder Dumas’ books of travel. The 
translator has done her work well and the 
book has the charm of Dumas’ vivid imagi 
nation and extraordinary power of story-tell- 
ing. It deals with a journey and its incidents 
in Southern Italy and Sicily. 

Two on Their Travels, by Ethel Colquohoun. 

pp. 242, A.S. Barnes & Co. $2.50 net. 
Mrs. Colquohoun is the wife of a well-known 
writer upon China and describes in this book 
the tour which she made with her husband 
by the way of the Suez Canal to the far East, 
including visits to Ceylon, Borneo, the Sulu 
archipelago, the Philippines, Japan and Sibe- 
ria. It is a gossipy book of travel of the old- 
fashioned personal sort, with many amusing 
and not a few rather self-conscious passages. 
The author’s experiences and opinions are of 
most interest to Americans in the chapters 





which deal with our new responsibilities in 
the East. She finds much to criticise and not 
a little to dislike in Americans and the Ameri- 
can occupation of the Philippines. 

The Tragedy of Pelee, by George Kennan. 

pp. 257. Outlook Co. $1.5 
The record, with good silamsheubte illustra- 
tions, of Mr. Kennan’s experiences and obser 
vations in Martinique after the eruption from 
Mt. Pelee which destroyed St. Pierre. It is 
an interesting account of a dangerous expedi- 
tion, which has added much to our knowledge 
of the great tragedy of the Antilles. 

HOLIDAY BOOKS 
lish Pleasure Gardens, by Rose Standish 

Nichole pp. 324 Macmillan Co. $4.00 net. 
The love of gardens finds sumptuous expres 
sion in this study of the achievements and 
mistakes of English gardeners from the begin 
ning. The divisions of the chapters are his- 
torical, dealing with classic pleasure grounds, 
monastic gardens, the plaisance of the middle 
ages, the stately Tudor gardens, the Eliza- 
bethan love for flowers, the formal French 
and Italian fashions, the extremes of the 
eighteenth century and gardens of modern 
times. The book is instructive as well as in- 
teresting. It contains plans of ten famous 
gardens on a large scale and beautiful pic- 
tures of detail in the different gardens of 
England or reproductions from old pictures 
and plates. Those who care for the historical 
lore of gardens or for their beauty will find 
suggestion for study or practical help in lay- 
ing out larger or smaller grounds. The book 
is beautifully made and appropriately bound 
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in white and gold, with a handsome cover de- 
sign in green. 

Stories of Authors’ Loves, by pue E. 

Laughlin. In 2 vols. pp. 361, 354. . Lip- 
f *pincott Co. $3.00 net. 
Handsome vabiainen in blue and gold linen 
covers with lotus design. They contain 
sketches of the love experiences of authors, 
reprinted from periodicals, chiefly from pages 
of The Delineator. Many of the portraits are 
fresh and interesting. Miss Laughlin has 
gathered material from a wide range and 
treats her authors with a reasonable degree 
of reserve. For those who like gossip, pleas- 
antly served up in beautiful mechanical form, 
the book makes an engaging Christmas offer. 

The Vicar of Wakefield, by mt ageed —- 

pp. 305. Macmillan Co. 80 cents 
A pretty edition in good print of oa of the 
classics of English literature. The introdac- 
tion is from the capable and humorous pen of 
Austin Dobson. The capital illustrations, 
which add considerably to the value of this 
edition, are by Hugh Thomson. 

Life Without gr Tinciple, by Henry David 


Thoreau. PP 6. Printed at the Sign of the 
Ene. Pole, Crockham Hill, Eden Bridge, Kent, 


English publishers have made a dainty little 
book of Thoreau’s essay, introducing it by 
Emerson’s short biography. It is in the form 
of a little volume, beautifully printed, with an 
interesting medallion portrait of Thoreau as 
frontispiece, and vistas of pine forests for the 
inside pages of the cover. 
Its publication in this dainty 
form is at once a tribute to 
the growing popularity of 
Thoreau in England and an 
example of the exquisite 
book-making which pro- 
vides classic bits of liter- 
ature with an appropriate 
form. 
Vienna and the Viennese. 
Based upon the work of 
Victor Tissot, altered and 
added to by wars moner 


Lansdale. a: i 
Coates & Philadelphia, 


A sprightly and vivacious 
study of one of the gayest 
capitals of Europe by one 
who evidently knows its life 
and manners intimately. 
The translation is easy and 
graceful, and the editon’s 
adaptations and additions 
add largely to the bulk and 
value of the work. It is 
more than a guide-book ; 
it is a study of history and 
} manners which will be of 
interest to a large circle of 
readers. The book is hand- 
somely bound, decorated with the imperial 
double eagle of the Hapsburgs, and has good 
photogravure illustrations of Viennese scenes 
and buildings. 

New York: Old and New, by Rufus Rockwell 

Wilson. 2 vols. pp. 402, 390. J. B. Lippincott 

Co. $3.50 net. 
An elaborate and fully illustrated study of 
New York in its history and in its present 
condition. The pictures are chiefly of his- 
torical buildings which in the march of im- 
provement have passed out of existence. Mr. 
Wilson’s method in the first volume is histor- 
ical. It deals with New Amsterdam and its 
burghers, the sway of the English and New 
York as a free state. In the second volume 
he arranges his material topographically in 
three sections, namely, Through the Old City ; 
The Common to Love Lane; and Blooming- 
dale and Beyond. New Yorkers especially, 
and others who are interested in the remains 
of old American local history, will enjoy these 
pleasantly written, often gossipy chapters and 
be enabled through their records to recall the 
conditions of life in past years. 


RELIGION 


The Psychological Elements of imag 
Faith. by Charles Carroll Everett, D. D., 
pp. 215. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 


This book contains the substance of lectures 
delivered year after year by Professor Ever- 
ett in his course in the Haivard Divinity 
School. It is made up from his own notes in 
preparation for the lectures, supplemented by 
careful reports taken from the note-books of 
his pupils. The whole is edited by Prof. 
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Edward Hale. Dr. Everett approaches his 
subject from the point of view of psychology. 
The lectures lose something perhaps by the 
absence of the illustrative passages which 
their author was wont to supply in the class- 
room. They gain, on the other hand, in suc- 
cinctness of statement and the clear exposure 
of the basal thoughts which went to make up 
his philosophy of Christian faith. The lec- 
tures are reverent, clear in thought, incisive 
in form and will bring pleasure, not only to 
the many pupils who listened to them, but to 
a wider circle of the Christian faith. They 
are philosophical rather than dogmatic and 
all the more suggestive and useful on that 
account. Professor Hale has done his work 
as editor with a difficult mass of material in a 
way that deserves the highest commendation. 

If I Were a 7%. oes by Charles F. 

Thwing, LL. D. . Crowell & Co. 

28 cen’ 3 net. 

There is a directness of appeal in the form 
which President Thwing has taken for his 
address to young men. It is dedicated “ with 
honor and regard to the college men of the 
United States,” and contains lessons of value 
for growth in health, character and influence 
in a pleasant conversational style which will 
carry the message home to the thought of the 
reader. 

The Cardinal Virtues, by Wm. De Witt Hyde. 

pp. 31. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 28 cents net. 

A study of the higher laws of life by one who 
knows the needs and ambitions of college 
students. President Hyde has treated an 
important subject with simplicity and good 
sense, and his book appeals to the general 
public as well as to the students of Bowdoin, 
to whom it was originally addressed. 

Seven Cardinal Virtues, by a Stalker. 

pp. 125. Am. Tract Society. 75 ce 
Dr. Stalker’s handling of ccllaiene oe educa 
tional matters is always interesting. He has 
devoted these addresses tothe seven cardinal 
virtues and has treated them in character- 
istically thoughtful and suggestive style. It 
is a book which carries a message for our suc- 
cess-worshiping and self-indulgent age. It 
is beautifully printed, with red-lined pages 
and bound in red and white, with pretty cover 
design. It would be an appropriate Christ- 
mas gift for thoughtful people. 

Py Parables of Our Lord, by Marcus Dods, 

pp. 433, Thos. Whitaker. $1.50. 
This pith es Scotch teacher’s characteristic 
qualities mark this work from cover to 
cover. Accurate scholarship, a sense 
of the Oriental atmosphere in which 
these parables were spoken and a strong 
sense of the truths embodied in them 
make it one of the best expositions 
now available to ministers or laymen. 

**Tight Ho, Sir!’’ by Frank T. Bullen. 

pp. 32. T. Y. Crowell &Co. 28 cents net. 
Two sketches of the appeal of Christ’s 
helpfulness to sailors, written with 
Mr. Bullen’s usual enthusiasm and 
knowledge of the depths of the human 
heart. Prettily bound in white and 
colors. 

Brooks by the Traveller’s Way, by 

J. H. Jowett. pp. 216. A. C. Arm- 

strong & Son, $1.25. 

A new edition of a book of short re- 
ligious papers which we have recently com- 
mended to the favorable attention of our 
readers. 

Peloubet’s Select ones on the International 

Lessons. pp. 368. W.A. Wilde Co. $1.25. 
Maintains the excellences which have made 
this annual volume so widely known that the 
mention of it ia a sufficient reminder of its 
value. 

Tinetresive Lesson Notes, 1903, by Rev. T. B. 

Neely, D. D., LL. D., and R. R. =Do oherty, Ph. D. 
pp. 400. Eaton & Mains. $1.2 
An addition to the usual feubures of this valu- 
able handbook is the use of the American Re- 
vised Authorized Version in parallel columns. 
The Representative Men of the Bible, b 
George Matheson. pp. 369, A.C. Armstrong & 
Son. $1.75. 
Dr. Matheson studies the familiar Old Testa- 
ment types as universal and representative, 
or, as he himself says, art figures. Adam is 
the child, Abraham the cosmopolitan, Isaac 
the domesticated, Elijah the impulsive and so 
forth. The book has the qualities which have 
made the author’s devotional writings favor- 
ites—meditative grasp of thoughts affecting 
human relations with God and duty and the 
imaginative touch that interprets man to him- 
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self. It is a suggestive and thoughtful pres- 
entation which many will enjoy. The only 
fault we have to find is the irritating use of 
italics with which Dr. Matheson so constantly 
weakens his most effective sentences. 
The Rebellion in Israel, by Rev. Lawrence 
Phelps. Published by the Authos. 26 cents. 
A text-book for Bible study in high schools 
and academies and in adult Sunday school 
classes. A concise and valuable analysis of 
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the history of the divided kingdom as given 
in the books of Kings and Chronicles. 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TheStory of Kate, by Pauline Bradford Mackie. 
pp. 276. L.C. Page rd Co 20 net. 

Rural California is the scene of this whole- 
seme and pleasant story for girls. It ends, 
however, with a pretty little touch of love- 
making in the artists’ quarter in San Fran- 
cisco. The descriptions of California life and 
scenery are interesting and attractive. 
At the Point of the Sword, by Beebers - ago 
pp. 400. Thos. Nelson & Sons, New York 
A spirited story for boys, full of well imag- 
ined and interestingly told adventures. It 





describes the struggle of the South American 
republics, and more particularly of Peru 
against the Spanish in the war of independ- 
ence, in a way which will make the most im- 
portant of its events clear to the boy reader. 
It is well illustrated and a useful book for 
the boy’s library. 

Fifine and Her Friends, by Sheila E. Braine. 

pp. 192, Thos. Nelson & sons, New York. 
Fifine is the daughter of a French countess 
who is sent for the recovery of health to her 
grandmother in an old castle by the shore. 
Her friends are a little waif adopted in a fish- 
erman’s home and her distant relatives from 
America who turn up to claim kinship with 
Fifine’s family. The story is highly improb- 
able, but interesting and has a spice of adven- 
ture of the kind that will especially commend 
it to girls. 


Cicely and Other Rouge. by Annie Fellows 
Johnston. pp. 137. C. Page & Co. 40 cents 


net. 
The sure touch and knowledge of human na- 
ture of the author of The Little Colonel ap- 
pear in these short stories. They deal ina 
fresh and interesting way with haman experi- 
ences as known by girls in school and busi- 
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ness, and their tone of moral helpfulness is 
dominant without being obtrusive. 

A Struggle for a Fortune, by merry eee 

mon. pp. 298, Saalfield Pub.Co. $1.00. 
Relates the experiences of an orphan boy in 
the remote country districts of Missouri. The 
plots and counterplots of ignorant, supersti- 
tious, cruel and money loving people are con- 
trasted with the helplessness of an old man 
and the enforced cunning as well as inherent 
courage and nobility of the boy hero. It is an 
improbable but harmless and interestingly 
narrated story. 

With Pogers on the Frontier, by J. M. Oxley. 

pp. 253. A. WesselsCo. 90 cents net. 
Rather goatee historical fiction for boys 
by a well-known English writer. The geogra- 
phy is evidently a puzzle to the author, who 
repeatedly makes Lake Champlain and Lake 
George join each other or flow in the wrong 
direction. Yet the book has some spirited 
descriptions of scenery and adventure and 
will please the boys. 


ogan th Mingo, by Col. 5. = Gesten. 
E. P, S Pete is Co. $1.2 4 PP. 


An imaginary episode at the atone’ of the 
French and Indian wars. It is a rather crude 
story, not illustrating either the ways of the 
Indian or the frontiersman. It was a simple 
plot but not very clearly told, moving the 
reader forwards and backwards in unneces- 
sary ways. It mingles some modern expres- 
sions with the more classic Indian or colonial 
usages, like “getting a drop on him.” And 
yet it is quite readable and one easily is in- 
terested in Aunt Cynthia and the boys. 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


The Rosebud Series: Two Rough Stones, b 
G. 7 Fenn; The Princess Who Gave away "all, 
by L. T. Meade ; The Revolt of the Toys, by 
E. Nesbit; The Mystery of the Pine Wood, by 
L. Molesworth. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 per 
set. 


Four pretty booklets in a box, the cover of 
which shows two babies in the heart of a roze. 
The stories are of high literary quality and 
attractively illustrated in black and white. 
Each one has an illuminated cover, with a 
picture of flowers and a child. 
Boy Denald and His Hero, by Penn Shirley. 
pp. M54. Lee & Shepard. 60 cents net. 
Third in the Boy Donald series. Miss Shirley 
narrates the experiences of a little group of 
Californian children in travel, camping out, 
fighting fire, with many little details which 
will interest the smaller ehildren. The 
story is prettily told and helpful in 
good thoughts of life. 
Lassie and Laddie, by Mary D. Brine. 
pp. 241. KE. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00 net. 
Lassie and Laddie are cousins of the 
same age who visit together in a country 
home of the former, have various pleas- 
ant adventures with a kindly farmer, 
a party of fresh air children, and other 
experiences of a rural neighborhood. 
The story is built out with stories 
founded upon pictures of foreign coun- 
tries which the children choose in turn 
while Lassie’s mother makes a bedtime 
story of them. 
Andy’s Adventures on Noah’s Ark, 
by wr Zabriskie Doty. J. F. Tay lor 
&.Co. $1.20 net. 
Andy is a little jue who suffers from too 
much coddlirg and repression. In a dream 
he finds his toys alive and journeys with 
them, in rather Alice in-Wouderland fashion, 
to strange parts of the world. There is a good 
deal of amusing adventure and bright conver- 
sation among the characters from Andy’s toy 
box, and the crew of Noah’s Ark and the pic- 
tures are of the simple and amusing sort 
which appeals to very little children. 
The Bairn-books: The Book of Shops, by 
Clare my Illus, by Chas. Robinson ; ‘The 
Book of the Zoo, by Walter Co = "Tis. 
by Chas. Robinson. pp. 120 each. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.25 a set. 
Quaint little books of description and verse 
oddly but effectively illustrated by pictures 
of the sort which little children like. One 
sketches the different kinds of shops, the 
other is a personally conducted visit to the 
zodlogical gardens. 


CALENDARS 


The Hale Calendar. Lend a Hand Society, 
Boston. 
A large card with a fine portrait of Edward 
Everett Hale and a card to be torn off every 
day. The selections on the cards are taken 
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from Dr. Hale’s writing. A tasteful and help- 

ful companion for a year. 
The Longfellow Calendar, 60 cents; Three 
Little Girl Sketches, drawn on stone by Sew- 
ell Collins, 50 cents; A Dutch Tile Calendar, 
50 cents; Wise Saws for 1903, 50 cents; 
Shakespeare Calendar, 75 cents; The Vene- 
tian Calendar, $2.00 ; Bookplate Zodiac Cal- 
endar, $1.50. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The searcher for a pretty wall calendar must 
be hard to suit if he fails to find something to 
his taste in this variety of prettily designed 
and beautifully printed calendars. Most of 
them are in colors and all do credit to the 
proved good taste of the publishers. The 
pictures of Venice are of quite unusaal 
beauty ; the Dutch tiles will please many with 
their neat blue and white effects; the bright 
designs which illustrate the Wise Saws are 
clever and amusing; Elisabeth R Finley’s 
imaginative zodiac designs will appeal to 
more thoughtful lovers of art. The Shakes- 
peare calendar is arranged to indicate the 
ecclesiastical as well as the secular year. 
The Cynic’s Calendar of Revised Wisdom 
for 1903, by Oliver Herford, Ethel Watts um. 
ford and’ Addison Mezner. | Elder & Shepard, 
San Francisco. 75 cents. 
An odd little calendar in book form, printed 
in black and red, with occasional rather cyn- 
ical illustrations. At the head of the pages 
are amusing variations on familiar proverbs, 
such as “Hell is paved with big 
pretensions ” and “A little widow 
is a dangerous thing.” A few of 
them, we are sorry to see, are 
taken from familiar Scripture 
words. The book is bound in red 
and white plaid gingham. 
FICTION 
gobo Ermine, {7 lssenilian Co. 
$1.50. 
Mr. Remington is better known 
as an illustrator than as chronicler 
in words of passing stages of 
wild Western life. This powerful 
story is devoted to the adventures 
of a white child brought up in an 
Indian village but who in his first 
young manhood attempts to enter 
into the ways of white men at an 
army post. His love for the 
daughter of one of the cfficers 
eomes in to change the current of 
his life, and the power and tragedy 
of the story grow out of the ir- 
evitable incongruity of his Indian 
education with the convéntional 
ideas and limitations of civilized 
life. The story is interestingly 
told. There are one or two illus- 
trations in Mr. Remington’s fa- 
miliar manner, and others which 
are hardly more than rough mar- 
ginal sketches of frontier and 
army characters. The brilliant de- 
scriptions and clever contrasts of 
the book hold the attention of the 
reader to the inevitable tragedy 
which takes on an unexpected and unusual 
form at last. 
Danny, by Alfred Gssrent. pp. 425. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1 
The dog is on the ae quite the most human 
and wholesome creature in Mr. Ollivant’s new 
story. Yet he is always “ bloodying ”’ —as the 
recurring word is—and coming in to have his 
muzzle wiped by one of his worshipers— 
whereupon he looks up with a most gentle 
and loving supercanine smile. The sour laird 
is a spiritual and temporal tyrant from whose 
company it must bave been rather a relief for 
the child-wife to die. When she depirts the 
widower (in the intervals of compelling his 
tenants to go to church) and the ugly-tempered 
serving man and woman fall down and wor- 
ship the dog, who at last, under stress of a 
fa’se accusation, commits suicide. It is too 
great an allowance of tragedy for a dog story 
and the atmosphere is depressing from be- 
ginning to end. 
Two Wilderness Mf ers, by Franklin W. 
Calkins. pp. 359 evellCo. $1.50. 
Two young Dakotas, a brother and sister, 
averaging twelve years of age, escape from 
captivity by a hostile band to their native 
tribe. The descriptions of savage life im- 
press one as unusually accurate. The red 
man is neither the noble savage of Cooper nor 
the * Lo” of later writers. This boy and girl 
have wonderful experiences and escapes, in 


which they show the remarkable endurance 
and natural woodcraft of their race. Their 
final home coming is tragic. The “two little 
Indian” part is rather long-drawn out, and 
there are a few indications of careless writing 
and proof-reading. 

A Woman Ventures, by ggg G. Phillips. 

pp. 331. F. A. Stokes Co. $1 

A Bohemian and not very fe Al tale. The 
heroine has four distinct love affairs before 
she attains the age of thirty five, and after 
she at last marries a man because he is rich 
and she is poor and weary of life ina country 
town, her troubles increase and in proportion 
our respect for her suffers a decrease. 

The Preacher’s Panghter, by Amelia E. Barr. 

pp. 297. Pilgrim Press. 
A new edition of one of so Barr’s earlier 
romances, which has a strong religious tone. 

Ling | Garden of Lies, by Justus Miles Forman. 

pp. 331. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 
This curious tale relates the unhappy expe- 
riences of Carol III., prince of Norodnia, who 
married a beautiful and rich American girl 
jast before his accession t» the throne and 
utterly refused to set his wife aside and wed 
again inthe purple. The bride’s carriage col- 
lides with a motor car on the wedding day and 
she is cruelly injured. When she recovers 
her mind is a blank as to her marriage. For 
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the following complications, the separation of 
bride and groom, the unusual measures re- 
sorted to by the physicians and the final cata- 
clysm, we must refer our readers to the dra- 
matic conclusion of the book. 
John Malcolm, by Edward by pp. 432. 
Stone & Farnham, Providence. $1.5 
A narrative of intrigues and ciieek' in which 
the wealth of a millionaire sets people to doing 
all sorts of mean things in the hope of inherit- 
ing it. The author deals with human nature 
in an elemental and amateurish fashion, and 
there is nothing original in plot or incident. 
The Insane Root, by Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
pp. 380. Funk & WagnallsCo. $1.50. 
A curious blending of the weird, occult and 
ghostly, which will appeal to those who have 
a taste for this somewhat morbid style of 
literature. 


ys a Ravendale, by ve Ryerss rein. 
pp. 375. American Tract Society. $1.25 


An account of the religious experience of a 
young English nobleman, characterized by 
the author’s customary slap-dash style of writ- 
ing, and by her usual skill in construction. 
Nevertheless, it is less interesting than most 
of her books, being too largely taken up with 
rather ineffective sermonettes. 
me ae 4 and His Friends, by mote Ire- 
land. pp. 317. Saalfield Pub. Co. 
A book which fairly bristles with mysteries. 
All the people in the story walk ina haze of 
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unexplained shadow, which shuts in their 
early career and their present activities. The 
whole effect is rather childish, and if the au- 
thor desires to write another book it is hard 
to see how she is to invent new mysteries for 
a new set of characters. 

A Denahter of the Sea by a Le Feuvre. 

pp. 3 T. Y. Crowell & 1.60, 
Miss Le | Feuvre ae the naveliee charm, but 
does not always use good English. This story 
is longer than most of her tales, but it is full 
of interest as well as of the strong evangelical 
spirit, which is never missing from her work 


MISCELLANEOUS 


y Maxims from amiss Journal, edited 
by pOtine G Gates. pp. 4 . Y. Crowell & Co. 
The editor vol selected and arranged signifi- 
cant sentences from Amiel’s Journal so that 
one is provided for each day of a year. The 
material easily admits of such treatment and 
the book is full of interesting and suggestive 
thought. 
Dictionary of Failesqphy 9 and Sr eeslosy, 
pp 


Vol. II. tdited by J 
892. Macmillan Co. $5.00 net. 


When the first volume of this notable work 
was reviewed in these columns it received 
much praise and little criticism. This second 
volume deserves the same commendation. It 
is accurate in definition and rieh 
in thought. It covers a large field 
of knowledge. It will serve the 
student well as an introduction 
to, or summary of, the subjects 
of psychology and philosophy and 
related studies. A special feature 
is the indexes of Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, French and Italian nero 
Twentieth Gentery, pegro IA 


ature, edited W. Culp, D 
pp. 472. J. L fehols Co. 


In this interesting volume are in- 
cluded brief papers from “one 
hundred of America’s greatest 
Negroes.” <A portrait and brief 
sketch of life history is given in 
each case. The subjects :efer to 
the great problems which confront 
the Negro, of his conduct of life, 
his relation to the whites by whom 
he is surrounded, his business, edu- 
citional and literary capacity, and 
his hopes for the future. The book 
represents the collegeeducated man 
and woman of the present gener- 
ation, though only one of the three 
or four most prominent men of the 
race are included. It is a book 
which the American Negro and 
the American white man who is 
interested in the problems it con- 
siders will find of great interest, 
and not least so the portraits and 
biographical sketches. Its opinions 
vary from the absolute despair and 
: counsel of emigration to Africa 
from Danny of Bishop Turner to a cheerful 
optimism in view of results al- 
ready attained. 
ze Elegy of Faith, by Wm. Rader. pp. 58. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents net. 
An interesting study of In Memoriam attract- 
ively printed in large type, with red ornamen- 
tal title-page and headings. Mr. Rader finds 
in Tennyson’s thought the essential elements 
of modern Christian philosophy. The book is 
interestingly written and will help to inter- 
pret Tennyson to the average reader. 
Orchestral Instruments and Their ns r 
— Elson. pp. 299. L.C. Page & Co. 
ne 
A careful description of the musical instru- 
ments now in use in civilized nations, with 
some account of their history and an estimate 
of their expressional values in orchestral 
combinations. Mr. Elson devotes a prelimi- 
nary chapter to primative and savage instru- 
ments, and another to the growth of the 
orchestra before taking up the instruments 
singly. The book is illustrated by portraits 
of famous composers and pictures of the in- 
struments as they occur in the text. It is 
handsomely made and fully indexed. 
Goverment ina the State, by Pednick 
Wood. pp. 310. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 
This work is spilt written, shan sl 
and systematic. It is well gotten up, both in 
form and substance. Yet it lacks that sharp 
insight and strong conviction which are neces- 
sary to make it interesting and stimulative. 
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The Christmas Magazines 


The Christmas numbers of the magazines 
come to us in quite bewildering array, and the 
wish to comment at length upon their efforts 
to please and instruct the public is defeated 
by their number and the limits of our space. 
We can only hint at the treasures of art and 
literature which they offer. The lover of good 
things can hardly go astray amorg them. Es- 
pecially notable i. the success of the high- 
class; magazines in their endeavor to bring 
color-printing to perfection. There is this 
month a remarkable advance in the results of 
this endeavor which in itself makes the study 
of the magazines especially rewarding. 

Country Life in America makes its bow 
with a special double number, somewhat on 
the plan of the Eoglish Christmas annuals, 
but keeping close to its own field of outdoor 
life. Rudolph Eickmeyer’s winter photo- 
graphs are delightful, and the abundant and 
beautifully illustrated artic'es on Christmas 
sports in different parts and climates of Amer- 
ica are interesting and timely. Nor must 
Frank M. Chapman’s article on the Skimmer 
be overlooked. 

Harper’s opens with a literary and art inter- 
pretation of King Lear, in which Swinburne 
writes the text and Abbey makes the pictures, 
one of them a colored frontispiece. Other 
color plates accompany Howard Pyle’s study 
of The True Captain Kidd. There are stories 
by Margaret Deland, Mary Wilkins Freeman, 
Edith Wharton, Howells, Mark Twain and 
others. 

Scribner's is rich in strong short stories, 
among others, by Guy Wetmore Carryl, Mary 
R. 8. Andrews, Octave Thanet and Hopkinson 
Smith. It has much art material—a frontis- 
piece in color by Parrish, an article on a 
Christmas at a Dutch Café illustrated in color 
by Penfield, and a series of pretty color plates 
depicting the day’s work of a mother of little 
children. 

The Delineator is a very large number, with 
anelaborate cover incolors. Besides a number 
of colored fashion plates it off-rs an illus- 
trated Christmas poem by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
sketches of childhood by Josephine Daskam 
and a story by Hopkinson Smith, illustrated 
by Christy. 

Frank Leslie’s has a number of interesting 
short stories by Seumas MacManus, Egerton 
Castle, Ralph Connor and others, a story of 
Dartmoor by Eden Phillpots, and an unusval 
wealth of illustration. The frontispiece is a 
portrait in color of Julia Marlowe as Mary 
Tudor, by John Cecil Clay. 

Harper’s Weekly is expanded into a Christ- 
mas issue of one hundred pages, with season- 
able pictures in color as weli as in black and 
white, and sketches and stories. Among 
others, Mark Twain, Hiram Garland, Jose- 
phine Daskam, R. R. Gilson and Morgan Rob- 
ertson contribute fiction. There are sixteen 
artists in color and poems by Howells, John 
Kendrick Bangs, Guy Wetmore Carryl and 
Louise Morgan Sill. It is a sirgularly rich 
number, with an abundance of Christmas ma- 
terial. 

Collier’s Weekly has a novelette by Kip- 
ling, illustrated by Smedley and Penfield. 
Mr. Dooley’s letter is illustrated by Gibson. 
Lieutenant Peary tells of Christmas in the 
Arctic night. The color plates are spirited 
and suitable for the time. 

McClure’s depends more upon its usual at- 
tractions than upon a special seasonable ef- 
fort, though Christmas material is suggested 
by Will H. Low’s cover design in color and 
several of the contributions. Miss Tarbell 
continues her history of the Standard Oil 
Company and LaFarge devotes his article to 
Diirer, with illustrations of notable beauty. 

Masters in Art is devoted this month to 
Luini, one of the most charming of the paint- 
ers of North Italy. It reproduces clearly ten 
of his most admirable pictures. 

Ainslie’s makes a specialty of fiction and 
eschews illustrations except upon the cover, 


but it gives 160 pages of reading matter by 
such story-writers and poets as Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Molly Elliott Seawell, Edgar Saltus, 
Joaquin Miller and others. 

The Century opens with four pictures in 
color, illustrating the travels of the soul, by 
Howard Pyle. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell writes 
of heroism in common life, and John Henry 
Freese of the Harvard Observatory on the 
making of the universe. Lovey Mary, the 
new serial story by Alice Caldwell Hegan, 
author of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patcb, 
begins its career in that already famous lo- 
cality. W. H. Hewitt contributes an appre- 
ciative and discriminating sketch of F. W. 
Robertson, the famous English preacher, and 
Miss Daskam a lovely Christmas hymn for 
children. 

The art bias of The Critic reveals itself 
in fully illustrated articles on the Italian 
artist, Segantini, the French sculptor, Rodin, 
the American inventor of posters, Beardsley. 
The number deals also in its usual helpful 
way with the literary material of the season. 

In The New England Magazine William 
Howe Downes writes of the Landscapes of 
Charles H. Davis, with fullillustrations. An- 
other beautifully illustrated article is that 
by Martha W. Higginson on Titian’s country. 
There are stories and sketches and a de- 
scriptive illustrated article on the experience 
and surroundings of the Boston marketmepn, 
by Joseph N. Pardee. 

The household magazines recognizs the sea- 
son either by furnishing special Christmas 
material or by unusually large and well-illus- 
trated numbers. Good Housekeeping has a 
gay cover in holly colors and is, as always, 
full of practical suggestions. Its leading ar- 
ticles are on Colonial Cookery and Child Por- 
traiture. The House Beautiful publishes a 
specially attractive issue in its own line, turn- 
ing aside a little to give place to an illustrated 
article on Abbot Thayer’s Paintings and an 
elaborate paper on old samplers. The Boston 
Cooking School Magazine has abundance of 
seasonable recipes and hints for entertaining 
and decora‘ions, and The American Kitchen 
Magazine has an especially readable and 
varied number, with a Christmas cover and 
articles on Christmas cakes and candies. 





Book Chat 


No less than twenty eight volumes of the 
British Maseum catalogue treat of the single 
word Bible. 

Rudyard Kipling’s mother and sister have 
jast published a volume of poems entitled 
Hand in Hand. 


John Drew’s gift of the Robert W. Lowe 
collection of theatrical history and biography 
makes Harvard’s collection in this line prob- 
ably the richest in the United States. 


Already Booth Tarkington has been be- 
sieged by publishers for a novel based on his 
political experiences in the Indiana legisla- 
ture, to which he has just been elected. ~ 


Many have supposed John Oliver Hobbes 
to be an Englishwoman, but it seems she is 
the daughter of a Boston manufacturer, al- 
though she has made England her home since 
her marriage with Mr. Craigie. 


Count Tolstoi is reported to have named 
Edward A. Steiner as his official biographer. 
Mr. Steiner, an Austrian by birth and now 
a Congregational minister in Ohio, is @ per- 
sonal friend of the philosopher. 


Lord Tennyson, oldest son of the poet, and 
first successor to the title, who has been 
serving for six months as ad interim governor 
general of Australia, has recently received a 
permanent appointment to the post. 


The Bookman aptly remarks that “the 
finest forms of purely imaginative literature 
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which exist today are to be found in the 
productions of the gentlemen who write the 
publishers’ announcements of new books.” 


A history of the New West Education Com- 
missien is being compiled by Rev. E. Lyman 
Hood of Aquebogue, N. Y., who will wel- 
come any data on the subject, and especially 
the addresses of former teachers of the com- 
mission. 

The Atlantic Monthly is to publish Sir 
Leslie Stephen’s reminiscences of the English 
men of letters during the last fifty years. The 
son-in-law of Thackeray and the intimate 
friend of George Meredith should be well 
fitted for the task. 


Henry Harland, author of The Lady Para- 
mount, is visiting this country. Although 
both he and his wife are New Englanders by 
birth, he has not been in America for fifteen 
years. He is working on a novel to be pub- 
lished serially in the spring. 


Children are still loyal to their old book 
favorites. The Boston Public Library reports 
that in one month nearly half of the 2,417 slips 
in the children’s department were for Miss 
Alcott’s Little Men and Little Women, Ja- 
cob’s and Lang’s fairy tales, Mother Goose, 
and Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Richard Le Gallienne has dedicated his new 
romance, An Old Country House, to Madame 
Norregard, the Danish mother of his wife. 
It is printed in her native tongue, and trans- 
lated reads: “Dear little Danish mother, 
please remember that your room in the old 
house is lonely for you.” 

The estate of Paul Leicester Ford is valued 
at over $200,000. The appraisers evidently 
consider his works transitory, for while 
$12,000 is expected in royalties from his 
Wanted: a Chaperon, just published, The 
Honorable Peter Sterling is valued at $1,500, 
Janice Meredith at $1,000 and The Story of an 
Untold Love at $300. 

By means of a diagram of centuries an Ox- 
ford librarian shows that the famous Oxford 
Press (England), established in 1585, had a 
larger output of works between 1645 and 1700 
than at any similar period until far on in the 
nineteenth century—a significant indicatien 
of the mental productivity stimulated by the 
giants of the English commonwealth. 


The Emmy Lon Club, the object of which is 
“to make our teachers behave nicer to us,’’ 
has been formed by Baltimore schoolgirls as 
a result of that delightful story. Strangely 
enough, some years ago another firm published 
Emmy Lou: Her Book, by M. M. Mears. The 
difficulty of finding an expressive and original 
book-title is more real than most people know. 


The preservation of the newspaper files in 
the Congressional Library is being discussed 
with some interest. Files about twenty years 
old are more fragile than those issued before 
the Revolution. As the paper made from 
wood pulp is so perishable it is proposed to 
have copies of all issues to be preserved run 
off on linen paper, such as was formerly used. 


The well-known papyrologist, Jules Nicole 
of Geneva, contributes to the Archiv fiir 
Papyruskunde, published in Leipzig, a de- 
scription and translation of a papyrus on 
which are written questions and answers con- 
cerning surgical operations, showing a fair 
knowledge of anatomy and indicating the 
manner of conducting medical examinations 
in Egypt eighteen centuries ago. 

One of the best appreciations of The Little 
White Bird which we have seen is written by 
A. T. Quiller-Couch in The London Bookman. 
He says in part: “Though many children 
may read this book and believe it, it does not 
look to me like a book written for children, 
and it looks even less like a book written for 
grown-ups. You may say, and plausibly, that 
it was written by a fairy for fairies; or, still 
better, that it was written by a contrite fairy 
for fairy changelings; but I should prefer to 
call it a book written by the child inside Mr. 
Barrie for the children we used to be.” 
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A Story of Idealized Experience“ 


XII. The Responsibilities of Public Life 


By Rev. A. E. DUNNING 


The tests of citizenship are the willing- 
ness and ability to carry the burdens of 
others. Noone who cares for his own in- 
terests only is fit to rule. Nor is he fit to 
choose rulers. The public spirit which 
one must have in order to share worthily 
in free government was conspicuous in 
Samuel as a judge. He stood with the 
people, stood for them, stood beneath 
them in bearing their burdens and stood 
above them in office and character. His 
public life made prominent the qualities 
of a good citizen, especially these: 

1. Patient waiting. He was regarded as 
a judge by all Israel before the disas- 
trous battle in which the ark of the 
covenant was captured by the Philistines 
[1 Sam. 8:20]. The period that followed, 
in which the people neglected the wor- 
ship of Jehovah, seems to have been long. 
Yet we hear nothing of Samuel, the ac- 
knowledged judge, the appointed priest, 
during the time in which the ark was left 
unvisited ir a country house on a hillside, 
while the people worshiped foreign gods 
[7:3]. He knew how to bide his time. 
He stood between the old and the new, 
between the period of the judges with its 
loose customs, its slight tribal affiliations 
and its inevitable disasters in war, and 
the period of the monarchy when Israel 
was welded into a nation. He must have 
been disheartened and indignant at the 
indifference of the people toward Jeho- 
vah. Yet he was so far one with them 
that he was able to lead them from one 
period to the other. 

The citizen who would help his com- 
munity must understand it, sympathize 
with it and know when to assert his lead- 
ership. While he aims at the best in 
government, he must accept for the time 
the best. he can get. The ideal is always 
in the future, and the reformer accom- 
plishes little who spends his strength in 
denouncing actual conditions and holding 
aloof from his fellow-citizens because 
they do not accept his ideal. 

2. Straightforward truth telling. When 
the people were drawn together in an 
awakened desire after Jehovah [v. 2], 
then Samuel took advantage of their 
mood. He told them frankly what they 
were and what they were doing. Their 
new longing for Jehovah gave him the 
opportunity to show them the repulsive- 
ness of the Baalim and the Ashtoreth, 
which were enshrined in their homes. 
They put away their idols [v. 4], publicly 
confessed their sins [v. 6], and turned to 
serve Jehovah only. 

A less honest and straightforward leader 
than Samuel might have created greater 
temporary enthusiasm, which would have 
been followed by distrust of him and dis- 
astrous reaction. Men honor the truth- 
ful leader. No president of the United 
States was ever more trusted than Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, because the people know 
that he is absolutely sincere and disin- 
terested. If he sees unfairness in the 
treatment of one class of citizens by an- 
other, or a disposition on the part of some 
of the people to take unjust advantage 


* International Sunday Schoel Lesson for Dec. 21. 
Samuel the Judge. 1 Sam. 7. 


of weaker nations, he utters his convic- 
tion with the directness and honesty 
that compel approval. The humblest 
citizen must have the same spirit if he 
will serve his country well. 

8. Faithful intercession. Samuel stood 
between the people and their God. He 
was Officially both priest and judge. They 
were weak through defeat by the Philis- 
tines and constant fear of them. They 
were weaker because of conscious wrong- 
doing. Samuel’s message to them was, 
*Do right, and I will pray for you, and 
God will answer.” Those three things 
are always true in the mouth of the good 
citizen. He will counsel his fellowmen 
to obey God. He will pray for his coun- 
try. He will have faith to expect an an- 
swer to his prayer. 

The conditions sometimes seem to be- 
come darkest because prayer is most 
earnest. The assembling of the Israel- 
ites to confess their sins was the occa. 
sion which provoked the Philistines to 
attack them, and this fear was increased 
by their sense of sin [v. 7], but their judge 
persevered ; and the answercame. Jeho- 
vah thundered. The Philistines were dis- 
comfited by him. They were smitten 
down by their foes, and the Israelites 
were delivered [vs. 9-11]. 

4. Courageous leadership. It was not 
alone in the hour of battle that Samuel 
was brave. He set the policy for the 
people and held them to it in time of 
peace as well as of war. He placed a 
monument where the victory had been 
won and made it a constant witness that 
their deliverance had come from Jehovah 
[v. 12]. We can imagine the unwritten 
history of lapses into idolatry and of con- 
tentions between families and communi- 
ties which were arrested by the wise 
judge as he went from town to town and 
heard the troubles of the people and told 
them what they must do, and then came 
back to his own home, where he had built 
an altar, to worship and commune with 
Jehovah. Samuel is the model citizen 
whose character is the same whether he 
be ruler or ruled. He waits patiently 
and works sympathetically to secure the 
enactment and enforcement of just laws, 
making the best of those he has. He 
speaks the truth from his heart, pleads 
with God for his country, and exercises 
leadership through his love for it and his 
devotion to righteousness. The ideal citi- 
zen, whom Samuel illustrates, is nobly 
drawn in Ps, 15 and 101. 

We have come to the end of the early 
period of Hebrew history-in which the 
separate tribes were growing toward na- 
tional life without any distinct national 
organization. The Sunday schools for the 
next six months will take up the study of 
the history of the primitive Christian 
church. Then they will take up the study 
of the history of Israel during the time 
of the monarchy, which began with Saul 
and ended with the captivity. 





If the prayer meeting is suffering from anzmia, 
we must infuse into it new blood, making it beat 
with our own heart, and in unison with the Mas- 
ter’s.—Rev. C. F. Stimson. 
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The Duchesse Glove 


Fits them all if they can be fitted, but say in your 
order whether long or short fingers are desired. 


Price, with Clasps, $1.50 ; Buttons or Hooks, $1.75 
Sent everywhere by mail. Postage, 2 cts. pair 
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The food you eat is *® 


responsible for your suc- 
cess or failure in hfe. 
Imperfect or unnatu- 
ral food, such as cereal 
mushes, which cannot 
be properly masticated, 
means bad a oe a 
poorly nourished body and 
f an inactive mind. This condi- 
—zey tion leaves you unfit to successfully fight 
the battles of life. 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 
BISCUIT 


Is thrice cooked and spun into fine 
shreds, each shred containing thousands 
of tiny pores, which give enormous sur- 
face for the action of the digestive fluids 
and insures perfect digestion and immedi- 
ate relief from constipation, when not 
handicapped by other improper foods. 

“The Shredded Wheat Habit” means 
a clear, active mind, and a strong body 
—acquire it. 

Sold by all grocers. 

Send for “ The Vital 
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circular. Boxes resembling Bricks for 
making fireplaces, etc., $1.00 per 100. 
Delivery, 35 cts. per 100 extra in 
each case. Order early from 
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Happenings in Washington 


By Lillian Camp Whittlesey 


CONGRESS OPENS 


On the morning of Dec. 1, Dr. Campbell 
Morgan addressed the clergymen of the city; 
at noon the second session of the Fifty-sev- 
enth Congress opened, and in the evening the 
Congregational church could not contain the 
people who thronged to hear Miss Jane Ad- 
dams of Chicago. Monday was in reality a 
sample day, a specimen of the interesting 
life at the capita), where politics, philan- 
thropy, art, society, science and religion 
claim attention in the most delightful way, 
and where time rather than money is the 
essential for the enjoyment of each. The 
Capitol was never in better order for opening 
day, except that the coal bunkers on the 
House side are empty and the supply for the 
Senate limited. The reseating of the House 
gallery and the change of pictures makes the 
hajl far more harmonious. The ceilings of 
the Supreme Court room and of statuary hall 
are complete; the marbles and bronzes have 
been cleaned and rearranged. Everything 
abcut the historic building was spic and 
span when at twelve o’clock the flags were 
run up into the glorious sunshine. 

For the greater portion of the year the 
big white dome floats over silent and empty 
spaces; the marble floors echo the tread of 
interested tourists, a few men are generally 
busy at the post office, a messenger sits at the 
entrance of the Supreme Court room, opening 
and closirg the door by means of a crimson 
cord, an elevator runs occasionally. But when 
the flags go up, all the place hums with life; 
legislators are in their seats or hurrying to» 
them, lobbyists are waiting for interviews, 
visitors crowd the elevators, stairs and gal- 
leries. 

No important or dramatic incident marked 
the opening, the session was brief and it was 
noon of the next day when the newsboys’ cry 
of ‘‘ Extra” told that the President’s message 
had been received and was being read simul- 
taneously in the two Houses. Already there 
has been a marked mortality in the Fifty- 
seventh Congress: thiiteen of the members 
have died, and the death of Senator McMillan 
was a realized loss as the announcement fell 
from the lips of his colleague, Senator Bur- 
rows. The District feels it keenly, as the 
welfare and improvement of the capital was 
his earnest desire; the Greater Washington 
that is to be will, in a sense, be his monument. 
Ex-Gov. Alexander F. Shepherd less than 
a quarter of a century ago, in the face of 
much criticism, evolved the present system 
of grades and pavements, and Commissioner 
Ross, who served faithfully and longer than 
any previous commissioner of the district, are 
other benefactors of the capital whose life 
work has closed since the last session ad- 
journed. 

JANE ADDAMS’S VISIT 

Investigations set on foot by the Associated 
Charities show how much remains to be done 
to make the capital fairand wholesome. Miss 
Addams’s practical talk at the annual meet- 
ing will help us. She is a clear, easy, con- 
vincing speaker ; without notes she talked as 
the scientist, patriot and philanthropist that 
she is, not of her work, but of the necessity of 
helping and educating the submerged classes 
in our large cities to better conditions. One 
who had never heard of Hull House would 
have been won by her culture, poise and 
thorough mastery of her subject, but the peo- 
ple to whom she spoke knew of her achieve- 
ments and were eager to see, hear and learn 
from the woman whose pioneer work in social 
settlement lines hus been such an uplifting 
moral force. The President invited her to 
luncheon and doubtless sought counsel of her 
as he does from others who in different ways 
are striving to help the world. The fearless 
open-heartedness and the mental depth and 





grasp of the Chief Executive are the admira- 


tion of his never ending procession of visitors. 
Not many weeks ago, in receiving the Ameri- 
canists, he surprised and delighted a Russian 
scientist by showing in a few words his famil- 
jarity with a profound paper which had re- 
cently appeared from his visitor’s pen. 


AT THE CORCORAN GALLERY 


Many people find the annual water color ex- 
hibit, which is of a higher average than be- 
fore, a pleasant place to spend an hour or two. 
The first prize is awarded to Mr. Everett War- 
ner, now of New York, and grandson of the 
late well-known missionary to the Indians, 
Dr. Riggs. That his friends among the older 
artists yield him the palm and delight in his 
success is proof of his merit. The second 
prize goes to the versatile Dr. W. H. Holmes, 
chief of the Bureau of Ethnology. The hemi- 
cycle of the Corcoran Gallery is an excellent 
place for local exhibits, and happy is the art- 
ist whose pictures are purchased by the trus- 
tees of the gallery and pass upstairs to a per- 
manent place on its walls. Is it by accident 
or design that the marble busts of Lucretia 
Mott, Miss Susan B. Anthony and Mrs, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton have been alternated with 
classical casts? The line is on the north side 
of the hall of sculpture, and the severe faces 
of the modern reformers seem gazing in silent 
scorn at the scantily draped Venuses, while 
Houdon’s Voltaire, seated in the middle of 
the room, leers cynically at both types of 
womankind. The busts of statesmen have a 
room to themselves; next door, however, are 
nymphs, cupids and goddesses, with the bronze 
figure of Emperor William presented by Prince 
Henry to President Roosevelt acting as guarde- 
man at the entrance. 


SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


The National Collegiate Alumnz Associa- 
tion recently held its annual meeting in the 
city. A practical exhibition of home econt m- 
ics, and an address on Civil Service Reform 
by Commissioner Foulke, indicate the scope 
of the program. The Arcbzological Institute 
of America, one of the youngest in the group 
of scientific societies, has just held its annual 
meeting at the home of its president, Gen. 
John W. Foster. Dr. S. M. Newman is one of 
the vice-presidents, as he is of the Associated 
Charities, showing that the pastor as well as 
the edifice of First Church is a part of the 
best life of the city. By a recent decision of 
the commissioners of the district, churches 
can no longer receive rental for their build- 
ings unless the societies pay taxes. In the 
absence of any suitable hall, the Congrega- 
tional church has been a favorite place for 
lectures and musical recitals. Doubtless its 
doors will continue to be hospitably « pen to 


90% 


many causes, but it must be without a cent of 
remuneration for wear and tear, light and, 
what is a still larger item this winter, heat. 

Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, hindered in his 
plans last year by illness, is holding two daily 
services here this week. They are of course 
crowded; one must hear more than one ser- 
mon to become accustomed to the unique 
manner and personality of the great English 
preacher. Rev. Francis E. Clark and others 
have insp'red the Christian Endeavorers by 
their presence and words, this week. The 
evening service at Calvary Baptist Church re- 
called the great Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion of 1896. 





According to the organ of the Federation of 
Churches in New York, while the divorces in 
that city last year were only 2.4 per cent. of 
the recorded marriages, in Chicago they were 
11 per cent. and in San Francisco 23 per cent. 
These statistics indicate that California calls 
as loudly as Utah for reform in marriage re- 
lations. 











We have no agents or branch stores. 


Reduced Prices 
on Suits and Cloaks 


E are offering splendid 
Suits, Skirts and 
Cloaks, made to order 
of bran-new materials, suit- 
able for Winter or early 
Spring, at one-third less than 
reguiar prices. Nearly all of 
our styles and materials share 
inthis Sale. It will last but a 
few weeks, so take advantage 
of it without delay. 
Note these reductions : 
Attractive Suits, for Winter 
and early Spring wear: for- 
mer price $10, reduced to 
$6.67. 















$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
Latest designs in Skirts, 
former price $5, re- 
duced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced 
to $4. $7.50 
Skirts reduced 
to $5. 
Handsome Cos- 
tumes of Black 
Velvet Cords and 
Corduroys, former price $17, reduced to $11.34. 
$19 Costumes reduced to $12.67. 
Jackets, former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Monte Carlo Coats reduced to $10. 
Rainy-Day, Traveling and Walking Skirts, 
indispensable for wet weather ; former price 
$6, reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
Reduced prices on Rainy-Day Suits, 
Traveling Suits, Ragians, Etc. 
We are also closing out a few Sample Suits, 
Skirts and Cloaks at one-half of regular prices. 
Write at once for Catalo.ue, Samplesard Reduced 
Prise-List ; sent free on application. If you are not 
pleased with pet garment when finished, return it 
promptly, and your money wi/l be refund d. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK C9., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 























much smaller price. The 


JAS. BOSS 


Stiffened GOLD 


Watch Gase 


is better protection than a solid gold 
case, because of its stiffness and 
strength. Better than any otlier case, 
because it will last for 25 years with- 
out wearing thin or losing its beauty. 








value of the Jas. Boss Case. 
Consult the jeweler. Write us for a booklet. 


The Sign of a Watch Case 


This Keystone is the identifying sign of 
the best watch case inade—no matter what 
it costs. It stands for worth and wear— 
for beauty equal to an aill-gold case, at a 


A reputation of 50 years proves the 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, 
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The Conversation Corner 


and Ericssons, promised in the 

last Corner, is at hand, and with 
it several “ brefkort”’ pictures—don’t you 
suppose that werd means postalcard? Of 
only one of these have I been able to find 
a duplicate in photograph, so as to admit 
of being reproduced for you. But with 
an atlas—and perhaps a book of Swedish 
stories or history—before you, I am sure 
you will be interested in all we have room 
to copy from his letter. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Thinking that you might 
like something for your Cornerers from ‘the 
land of the midnight sun,” I write you of 
some things that have interested me in my 
native land. As soon asI reached Liverpool, 
the train for Hull was waiting and I was 
speedily rushed across England, which looked 
to me like a large park. From Hull I tooka 
steamer across the North Sea [from which 
Dr. Grenfell used to write us about his mis- 
sionary work among the fishermen], “ home- 
waid bound.” With a fine breeze astern we 
soon reached the Danish coast with its fa- 
miliar lighthouses. On the second morning 
out from Hull, I turned out on deck at 
4o’cloek. Winga light, outside my home 
city, was right ahead, and the Swedish pilot- 
boat which I had not seen for long 
years was on the port side. Four 

, hours later I was in my old home— 
oddly eneugh, just nine years from 
the day I left it! 

The first picture is from the Gita 
Kanal, which as you know connects 
the North Sea with the Baltic. [No, 
I did not know it, and I don’t believe 
the Cornerers did until they looked! } 
You and the readers of the Corner 
may be interested to know that John 
Ericsson, the famous inventor of the 
Monitor, worked here when the canal 
was being built. {What had Erics- 
son’s ** Monitor’ to do with our Civil 
War?] He was then only fourteen 
years old, and so small that he had 
to stand on a feotstool to look through 
the instruments. The canal connects 
several large lakes which you will 
see, if you follow the map, Viinern 
and Vettern being the largest, and the whole 
length being three hundred miles. I take a 
special interest in this canal, as my father 
was for several years captain on one of the 
passenger steamers, and perhaps the one in 
the picture was the last one he commanded 
before he died. 

I must tell you of a humorous incident 
which once happened to him. The canal in 
many places is lined with trees on both sides 
and winds around through the country. One 
day a gentleman, seeing nothing but land and 
trees ahead, came running in great excitement 
to my father, crying: “‘ Herr, Kapten, stanna, 
sjén ir slut,” which in English would mean, 
“Captain, stop, the lake is ended!” The 
steamer quickly turned the next curve, and 
the gentleman was calmer. The canal runs 
through some quaint old towns, and in one 
place there are fifty-two locks, which it takes 
the steamer three hours to pass. 

While at home I have made little journeys 
to some of the old historic forts and castles so 
numerous in Sweden. The cottage in one of 
the pictures is closely associated with the his- 
tory of Sweden. About the year 1520 [ What 
date of American history does that remind 
you of?] the country was in the hands of the 
Danes. There was, however, the old spirit of 
resistance to tyranny in many, and especially 
in one young man of noble ancestry, who 
afterwards became king and head of the most 
illustrious family Sweden ever had, Gustaf 
Vasa. [We write it, Gustavus Vasa.] He 
went from state to state rousing the people to 
fight the tyrannic Danes. Many were his ad- 
ventures. Late one night in the depth of 
winter he came to this cottage and asked for 
lodging, which was readily granted. The 
owner of the cottage who was friendly to the 
Danes locked Gustaf in and hurriedly rode to 


er letter from the land of Eriks 


the nearest Danish garrison to notify them of 
the capture of the man on whose head a price 
was set. But the cottager’s good wife let 
Gustaf out from the balcony with a rope 
made from a sheet, and with the best horse in 
the stable he escaped. The tradition is that 
he was careful first to turn the horse’s shoes 
around, so as to mislead the pursuers. 

Some ruins visited belonged to the middle 
ages and were the strongholds of marauding 
bands of that time when war was the order of 
the day. Some of them were full of secret 
passages. But I must not take more of your 
space. 

With greetings to the Cornerers and to D. F. 
from Old Sweden. Sincerely yours, 

Gothenburg, Sweden. . ERIC. 


Wouldn’t it be nice if Eric could “ per- 
sonally conduct” a party of Cornerers 
through Sweden on a vacation tour? 
Perhaps he will write out for the boys, 
sometime, a story of his experience as a 
sailor-boy in the Swedish navy. I am 
preparing this page in a small city in the 
New Jersey highlands, where I notice 
there are many Swedes. Seeing a_Swed- 
ish Congregational church I have called 
on the pastor and found our paper on his 
table and a boy just right for the Corner 





in his home! The pastor knew all about 
the Gustaf story, and told me that bref is 
a letter, brefkort a letter card, and bref- 
bdrare a letter carrier. So we have 
learned something ! 


CORNER SCRAP-BOOK PICTURES 


Thinking some of the Corner children, 
who already have the Scrap-book, or 
others who do not care for it, might like 
these two new pages of illustrations, I 
have had some extra sheets prepared. 
One of them contains nine pictures of our 
Corner friends in missionary lands—Kir- 
kina (with her new feet), O Hana San, 
the Bombay ‘“‘blindies,” two of Dr. Gren- 
fell’s boys in Massachusetts sweaters, 
two Labrador orphans in New Hampshire 
and, in the center, Dr. Grenfell’s ‘‘ Inas- 
much” motto, as carved by the ‘‘ Cap- 
tains of Ten’’ for the Battle Harbor hos- 
pital. The other sheet has ten pictures 
—of various Corner children, and “Jim 
Key.” The latter’s name he spelled him- 
self, but who the children are is a Christ- 
mas “ squeakit” ! One or both of these 
will be sent you at ten cents each—with 
a G. Washington to carry it in pasteboard 
roller. The sheets are ten by fourteen 
inches, and can be put in your scrap-book 
or framed. 

{Add three brevier lines—D. F ] Well, 
tell them they can have both picture-sheets 
in one (opposite sides) for fifteen cents. 


For the Old Folks 
A PILGRIM POEM 


Reference is made in the adjoiniug Cor- 
ner to a chronological landmark in Amer- 
ican history. H+re is a query conn¢cted 
with that anniversary which has been 
waiting a long time. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Can you or any reader 
of The Congregationalist furnish a copy of a 
poem called “Old Times and New,” which 
was read at a New England dinner in Brook- 
lyn some time from 1848 to 1851? I think it 
was written by Ivory Spooner of New Bedford. 
It began: : 

’Twas in my easy chair at home, 
About a week ago, 
I sat and puffed my light cigar, 
As usual—you must know. 
It describes a visit of Richard Warren to the 
writer, and one verse is: 
You’ll find my name among the list 
Of hero, sage and martyr, 
Who in the Mayflower’s cabin signed 
The first New England charter. 
Another verse was: 


I could some curious facts relate, 

Perhaps some wise suggestions ; 

But then I’m bent on seeing sights 

And running o’er with questions. 

I think at the time it was read the 
name of the author was not given, for 
I remember that some attributed it to 
Dr. Holmes. 


Chicopee, Mass. 0. 8. P. 


From newspaper files I found 
that the New England Society of 
New York bad in 1849 an oration 
by Horace Bushnell, and no poem 
mentioned ; in 1850 John Pierpont 
read a poem ; in 1851 G. S. Hillard 
gave an oration, W. C. Bryant a 
song, and Daniel Webster the toast : 

May Plymouth Rock 


Stand every shock 
Till time shall be no more. 


A friend in Brooklyn found no early 
reports of the ‘“‘New England dinner” 
at the Long Island Historical Society 
library. But Forefathers’ Day is near 
at hand, and some one will know about 
it—probably some one in New Bedford. 


ANTI SLAVERY POEM 


I wish a piece of poetry published in anti- 
slavery days referring to the anti-slavery 
speakers who were not allowed to speak ina 
church building. These lines are all I recall: 

Aye, not a roof to shelter them, 
Not one proud temple door 
Is open to the pleaders 
Of the torn and hunted poor. 


Kensington, Ct. E. H. M. B. 





Can any of jour readers give me the poem 
entitled “‘ People Will Talk’? It begins: 


You may get through the world, 
But ’twill be mighty slow 

If you listen to all 

~ That is said as you go; 

You'll be worried and fretted 
And kept in a stew, 

For meddlesome tongues 
Will have something to do— 

And people will talk. 


Southport, Ct. 


Now I have a question for the Old Folks’ 
Corner. Can any one give the name of the 
author, and all the verses, in which these two 
lines occur ? 

@od of the sparrow and the bee, 
The granite and the rose. 


Westboro, Mass. E. 
Me MED) 


Mrs. S. 
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Live News from Australia 


By Rev. William 


UNION BETWEEN CONGREGATIONALISTS 
AND PRESBYTERIANS 


The Presbyterian Church of Australia, at 
the meeting of its Federal Assembly in Mel- 
bourne in October last, appointed a represen- 
tative committee to confer with the members 
of any other churches who might be appointed 
by their church courts to confer with the com- 
mittee on the subject of Protestant union. 
At the same time a tentative basis for union 
was submitted. It comprised nine articles on 
doctrine and six on the constitution and gov- 
ernment of the church. They were such as 
would secure general assent from evangelical 
Christians. Following this action in Mel- 
bourne came the meetings of the Congrega- 
tional Union in Sydney (New South Wales), 
at which representative committees from both 
denominations met and diseussed the question 
of union. 

The Congregational committee presented its 
report Oct. 22. It contained the doctrinal 
statement in the act of incorporation of the 
Congregational Union of New South Wales, 
the Brief Statement of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Faith adopted by the General Assem- 
bly at New York, May 16, 1902, and an exam- 
ination of the respective policies of the two 
denominations. The report was adopted, and 
next day a deputation was received by the 
union from the Presbyterian Church. Rev. 
Dr. Clauston represented the moderator (who 
was unavoidabiy absent) and was accom- 
panied by Rev. Dr. Harper, principal of St. 
Andrews College, which is affiliated with 
Sydney University. Both brethren were re- 
ceived with warmth, it might be said truth- 
fully with enthusiasm. Principal Harper’s 
speech made an impression deeper perhaps 
than has ever been made by a single speech in 
any session of the New South Wales Congre- 
gational Union. It exhibited a rare blending 
of the finest intellectual and spiritual quali- 
ties. On neither side did the speakers blink 
the difficulties. of union, but they were not 
judged to be necessarily insuperable; and in 
the interests of the kingdom of God it was 
felt that a determined effort should be made 
to overcome them. 

Conference between the Congregational 
and Presbyterian committees will continue. 
In the meantime it is probable that the fol- 
lowing changes (which involve no question 
of organic union) will speedily be made: (1) 
mutual eligibility of ministers for the pastor- 
ates of the two denominations ; (2) transfers 
of membersbip to bs current between the two 
denominations; (3) co-operation between the 
Presbyterian Theological Training College 
(St. Andrews) and the Congregational (Cam- 
den ). 

The Presbyterian Church of Australia has 
its eye on a wider movement than that indi- 
cated above. Its committee is authorized to 
confer with representatives of any of the 
evangelical churches, and recently its re- 
tiring moderator (Rev. Dr. Meiklejohn), aman 
of fine spirit and great capacity, addressed a 
meeting of the Melbourne council of the 
evangelical churches on this subject. 


PRESBYGATIONALISM 


Some of the old guard of Congregationalism 
stigmatize the efforts now being made towards 
closer union between Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists as Presbygationalism. Possi- 
bly some Presbyterians call them Congry- 
terianism. However, negotiations will con- 
tinue. In the meantime the New South Wales 
Congregational Union has passed a new con- 
stitution, which recognizes the solidarity of 
the churches in a way no other Australian 
constitution has ever done. A Board of In- 
quiry and Advice is by this constitution em- 
powered to guard the entrance into the min- 
istry, and questions of church order and 
morals may be referred to it. One clause of 
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the constitution gives the executive committee 
of the union “authority” to guard the rights 
of original donors to churches, so far as their 
intention to keep them free of debt is con- 
cerned; and in cases of dispute under this 
clause the union becomes a court of appeal. 
The new constitution was passed by large 
majorities. Indeed, there was no serious op- 
position except to the clause above referred 
to, and that was carried by a large majority. 


TRADES-UNIONISM IN AMERICA AND 
AUSTRALIA 


Writing on the cessation of the coal 
miners’ strike the Daily Telegraph (Sydney, 
New South Wales) says: “The coal miners’ 
difficulty itself seems to pivot at present on the 
question of recognition of the union, to which 
a string of further troubles necessarily hang. 
For if the union is recognized the men will be 
strengthened for further demands; if it is not 
they will be left with a nagging and chronic 
grievance.” The recognition of trades un- 
ions in Australia has passed out of the list of 
undetermined questions. The Arbitration Bill 
recently put into operation in New South 
Wales adopts as a basic principle that dis- 
putes referred to it shall be between properly 
organized unions of employers and employed. 
So clearly is this recognized that “bogus” 
unions are provided against. As far as the act 
can provide there must not be two unions in 
one trade, lest employers shall be tempted for 
their own purposes to set up unions of em- 
ployees, and conquer labor by dividing it. 
Only in one case has there been a registration 
for the purposes of the act cf two unions in 
one branch of labor; and that came about be- 
cause one union had laws which were foreign 
to the purposes of a labor union, and restricted 
the political liberty of its members. 

Australian experience gues to show that 
if there is to be a conflict between labor 
and capital two conditions are necessary for 
its settlement with the least loss to all con- 
cerned: (1) that it shall be between the fully 
organized forces of both sides ; (2) thatit shall 
be conducted beforea judicial tribunal. There 
are signs that the labor party would like to 
add a third condition to the effect that law- 
yers should be excluded from the arbitration 
court. The author of the act (himself a law- 
yer) thinks that this might work well in argu- 
ments before the court, where ¢xperts familiar 
with trade technicalities might have an ad- 
vantage over persons with a purely legal 
training, but that lawyers will always be 
needed to prepare and state issues for the 
court. The expert in trade is not always an 
expert in words; and precision of statement 
greatly helps any tribunal in arriving at clear 
and satisfactory decisions. The latest arbi- 
tration act may have worked a little slowly, 
but it has made a great improvement on the 
old way of settling industrial difficulties, 


THE MINIMUM WAGE IN AUSTRALIA 


Australia and New Zealand are the places 
for social and socialisticexperiments. For the 
last year or two New South Wales, the mother 
state of the federation known as “‘the Com- 
monwealth of Australia,” has been making 
an interesting experiment in the direction of 
a “minimum wage.” The minister for works, 
the member of the state ministry in charge of 
its chief spending department, is subservient 
to the labor party in Parliament. One of the 
aims of that party is to destroy, as far as pos- 
sible, the system of contracting for public 
works, and to carry them out by “‘ day labor” 
on a minimum wage. The minister is an ar- 
dent advocate of this policy, and, being an 
energetic and capable administrator, gives 
practical effect to it. As the government with 
which he is connected has had its revenues 
largely increased through the replacing of 
the state tariff by a commonwealth tariff, and 
also through extravagant borrowing (accom- 
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panied by equally extravagant expenditure), 
he has had a good opportunity of putting his 
theory to the best of practice. Mr. O’Sulli- 
van, the minister for works, is perfectly sat- 
isfied with the result—or professes to be. The 
general verdict is that the result has been 
largely to increase the cost of public works— 
at the taxpayers’ expense, of course; to create 
a scarcity of labor in the country through the 
flocking of men into the city in search of the 
government rate of seven shillings a day; 
and to discourage private enterprise and the 
expenditure of private capital. The results 
of the system will be more fully disclosed 
when (as must happen sooner or later) 
the government’s extravagant borrowing and 
spending come to an end. 


DR. TORREY ACCLAIMED AND FAREWELLED 


Dr. Torrey took his farewell of Australia 
at a gathering of evangelical ministers of all 
Protestant denominations held in the Baptist 
church, Collins Street, Melbourne ( Victoria). 
The meeting must have been very gratifying 
to him. At its close the Rev. Dr. Fitchett 
spoke in the strongest terms of approval con- 
cerning the results of Dr. Torrey’s Melbourne 
mission. He related how some time after 
the mission nineteen of the pupils of the 
Methodist Ladies’ College (of which Dr. Fit- 
chett is principal) accepted his invitation to 
see him in his study for conversation on spir- 
itual matters. Testimonies followed from 
other ministers. 





Our Cover Picture 


The central rotunda is the show place of 
the State House in Boston, which Dr. Holmes 
called the Hub of the Universe for Massa- 
echusetts people. It is a well-proportioned 
hall, cased in beautiful yellow marble and 
lighted from above. In alcoves at the four 
corners are the flags of the volunteer regi- 
ments, returned for safe keeping after the 
close of the war for the Union. On the four 
walls above the gallery, in large, arched spaces, 
room has been made for four historical and 
decorative paintings. ‘ 

Two of these pictures are already in place— 
Henry Oliver Walker’s Pilgrims on the Deck 
of the Mayflower, which we have reproduced 
on the cover, and Edward Simmons’s Return 
of the Battle Flags. The other spaces are to 
be occupied by paintings of John Eliot Preach- 
ing tothe Indians and of the Battle of Concord 
Bridge. The Pilgrims oceupy the place of 
honor, facing the visitor as he comes in from 
the front of the State House throngh the 
ample hall hung with portraits of the gov- 
ernors. 

The painter, Henry Oliver Walker, was 
born in Boston in 1847, and studied with the 
celebrated French painter Bonnat in Paris. 
His decorative paintings in the Library of 
Congress in Washington and in the Appellate 
Court House in New York are well known and 
generally admired. In the absence of por- 
traits of the Pilgrims—always excepting 
Winslow—he has given us in this picture an 
ideal group. Their attitude expresses grat- 
itude and reverence. They have gathered on 
deck at the first glimpse of land. Something 
of the strain of the tedious voyage is on their 
faces and the expectation of hopes long cher- 
ished and now about to be realized. Behind 
them, over the ship’s rai], is the wide stretch 
of the ocean. The decorative purpose is 
heightened by the presence of the angels 
bearing the opened book and the text of trust, 
“*For the Lord is our defense and the holy one 
of Israel is our king,’ seen by the spectator 
but behind the group against the white can- 
vas of the wind-filled sail. The story of the 
Pilgrims has not always been fortunate in its 
art representations. This picture in its noble 
and appropriate place and with its dignity of 
grouping and beauty of color seems to us 
quite the finest artistic handling which bas 
yet been given to one of the great events of 
human history. 


— 


— 
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New Buildings East and West 


A New Church Home for 
Wellesley Hills 


The first regular service in the beautiful 
new church home was held last Sunday. 
The people have much upon which to con- 
gratulate themselves; for their task of build- 
ing a new church, never a sinecure, has 
been considerably augmented by inopportune 





strikes in the limestone district, the failure 
of two successive contractors and other hin- 
drances. All these, however, have been suc- 
cessfully overcome, so that they entera church 
free from debt. The first impetus to building 
was given by the generous legacy of $10,000 
from Mr. Charles T. Wilder. The building 
complete, organ furnishings, etc., cost $42,000, 
of which $32,000 have been raised through the 
splendid perseverance of the pastor and his 
little parish of about 125 loyal members. 

Every detail of the building has been care- 
fully wo: ked out, so that a harmonious and 
artistic effect, combined with the greatest 
practical ¢fficiency, has been secured. Enter- 
ing the vestibule thrcugh the tower of seam- 
face stone and limestone cutwork, we fird 
two doorways on the right opening into the 
auditorium, while at the left is the Sunday 
school room. A second vestibule directly 
opposite the tower gives access to the church 
from the rear, through a covered carriage way. 
The heavy oak screen between the main body 
of the chureh and the Sunday school room is 
hung on pulleys to slide through the floer into 
the basement, so that the first floor may be 
thrown into one large auditorium seating 600. 

The high, bright basement contains, be- 
sides the large entertainment hall, dressing- 
rooms, pantries, kitchen and serving-room, 
all with complete equipment. 





A Model Sunday School 
Building 
Euclid Avenue Church, Cleveland, 0., Rev. 
C. W. Hiatt, D. D., pastor, dedicated, Nov. 30, 
a handsome new chapel. Its dimensions are 
95 x 55 feet. Entrances at opposite ends of 


the building open into spacious vestibules, 
whence wide stairways lead to roomy land- 


ings. Its cost, without furnishings, is $52,000. ~ 


The basement provides kitchen, dining and 
serving rooms, armory, and rooms for deacons 
and trustees, janitor and furnaee. 

The first floor contains prayer meeting and 
primary department room, 52x50 feet, four 


CHURCH AT WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


ladies’ parlors, storage-room, deaconess’s-room 
and a pastor’s suite of three rooms. On the 
second floor is the main Bible school depart- 
ment, from which open ten classrooms and 
spacious library and office, and from the 
gallery floor twelve classrooms. 

Everything about the building is commodi- 
ous and substantia). Facilities for work in 
every department are complete. The main 
or assembly room is notably attractive and 





convenient. The already well-known primary 
department will now have ample scope for 
its usefulness. 

The auditorium of the church has been con- 
nected with the chapel and has been re- 
modeled by replacing the old gallery with an 
attractive semi-circular one. A new heating 
and ventilating plant was installed, by which 
fresh air is introduced under pressure, chang- 
ing the atmosphere in the auditorium every 
twenty minutes, the same plant supplying 
heat to the entire chapel. °- 

The new $10,000 organ of thirty-five stops 
is constructed in two sections, one each side 
of the choir gallery. The entire structure is 
impressive, symmetrical and has a refinement 


RUOLID AVENUE CHAPEL;-OLBVELAND 


and dignity of tone at once pleasing and up- 
lifting. A unique feature is the secondary 
use of the swell organ in the Bible school 
auditorium, played from an independent con- 
sole. 

On dedication day Dr. Nehemiah Boynton 
of Detroit preached on The Living Church. 
His words had a power and inspiration which 
will not soon be forgotten. Addresses were 
made by Drs. Mills and McGrew of Cleve- 
land and MeMillen of Chicago. The act of 
dedication was beautifully rendered by the 
pastor and members of the church and con- 
gregation. Rev. C. W. Carroll offered the 
dedicatory prayer. 

The evening was devoted to the consecration 
of the new organ, with an address by Pres. 
C. F. Thwing, D. D., and a detailed descrip- 
tion of the instrument by Professor Ellin- 
wood, a member of the committee who was 
largely instrumental in securing such satis- 
factory results. The prayer of consecration 
was by Dr. J. G. Fraser. The audience was 
large and enthusiastic, and pastor and people 
have great reason for congratulation on the 
enlarged outlook and splendid opportunity for 
usefulness afforded in the work of this strong 
organization, the mother of four churches 
and indirectly of all our twenty-three in 
Cleveland. Ww. F. M. 





Rhode Island Brevities 


North Church had a specially joyful Thanksgiving 
because of a holocaust held on the Tuesday even- 
ing before, when two long-standing notes were 
destroyed, freeing the church of debt. The enthu- 
siastic insistence and persistence of Rev. G. E. 
Sweet has brought about this blessed release. 
Considerably more than the $450 needed was gen- 
erously pledged on a recent Sunday. 

Interest in the study of the fourth gospel has 
extended from the Wood River region through the 
effective energy of Rev. T. H. Root, and has taken 
hold of several churches in the eastern part of the 
state. Several others of different denominations 
have taken up the same outline of study, arranged 
by Professor Riggs of Auburn. For two Sundays 
Professors Jacobus and Beardslee of Hartford Sem- 
inary have been with different churches, speaking 
upon the worth and meaning of the New Testa- 
ment gospel in its historical and spiritual aspects. 
They gladly do this in the interest of Bible study 
and the opportunity it offers to bring the churches 
into closer touch with the seminary spirit and work. 
At Elmwood Temple every service for a month has 
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been devoted to the Bible, resulting in a marked 
spiritual uplift. 

The women of Pilgrim Church bave held another 
sale of secondband goods. They found increased 
assurance that the four days’ hard work was a real 
benevolence to many a household with scanty in- 
come. The articles sold had substantial value and 
‘were glad'y purchased at small cost, while the 
treasury was enriched by over $200. 

Central’s pulpit is still supplied by Prof. G. F. 
Moore of Harvard, who arranges for the preacher 
eachweek. Prof. E. C. Moore has been back in his 
old pulpit two or three times this fall. Dr. H. E. 
Cobb’s declination of the call to this strong church 
was 4 disappointment to many. Free Evangelical 
is still without a leader. 

The p>lice commissioners are effectively doing 
all that a jentious r ibility for cleanness 
in their department enables them to do. They are 
succeeding almost too well, in the estimation of poli- 
ticians of a certain type. The Rhode Island Tem- 
perance League, under its wise and able Superin- 
tendent Cristy, has become an important factor in 
the moral strength of our political social life. The 
churches do not yet fully realize how well the 
league is bringing their latent force for civic right- 
eousness to bear where it can do most to secure a 
high moral tone in public life. F. B. P. 








Cincinnati and Vicinity 


A young lady of the Storrs Sunday School has 
consecrated herself to missionary work, under the 
influence of its two pastors, Rev. and Mrs. R. W. 
Harris. She began her preparation Dec. 1 at Beth- 
lehem Bible and Missionary Training School, Cleve- 
land. 

Presbyterians lose their most conspicuous 
preacher, pastor of Second Church, by the call of 
Rev. E. Trumbull Lee, D. D., LL. D., to the Cham- 
bers- ‘ylie Memorial Church of Philadelphia. This 
union of two churches has an endowment of $200,- 
000, and a new edifice costing $150,000. The en- 
dowment pays salaries amounting to $9,000. 

Ironton has had marked material and spiritual 
prosperity since the coming of Rev. R. A. Hadden. 
The church has become harmonious after a painful 
era of commotion, and has the largest congregations 
in the city. Springfield First will not get into its 
new edifice until spring. Its use of the Hebrew syn- 
agogue, since the burning of its former sanctuary, 
has brought the church into very friendly relations 
with the Jews. The latter recently attended, in 
large numbers, a course of sermons by Rev. C. H. 
Small on the Life of Christ, and especially the one 
on the crucifixion. They listened with profound 
interest and without criticism to his portrayal of the 
death of Jesus at the hands of their own race. The 
relation of these Hebrew and Christian congrega- 
tions, worshiping alternately in the” Jewish syn- 
agozue and occasionally holaing unidn services, 
is a unique illustration of the growing religious fra- 
ternity of the age. At the union gathering on 
Thanksgiving Day the responsive reading and 
prayer were from the Hebrew Prayer Book, and 
the hymns from the Congregational Hymnal. One 
solo was “ The Lord, my Redeemer.” 

The next meeting of the Miami Conference will be 
held at Tar Ridge, Ky.,to help dedicate a church 
recently built with great enthusiasm by the people 
of that mountain region. The work will be under 
the auspices of the A. M. A. D. M. P. 





Acceptable to Pastor and People 


It is said that there was once a man 80 gen- 
erous that whenever he spoke in public he 
gave himself away. We do not claim sucha 
degree of benevolence as that, but suggest 
that our new offers to new subscribers for The 
Congregationalist will be found very liberal. 
Write to the Pilgrim Press for full informa- 
tion, especially about our “ pastors’ plan” and 
sample copy offer. More than one hundred 
churches have already taken hold of these 
plans and from five to twenty subscriptions 
each have been sent inasaresult. One pas- 
- tor writes as follows about the pastors’ plan: 
“Your special representative was persona 
grata to me and my people. Ten calls were 
made in a very short time and eight subscrip- 
tions secured. I am glad to have this addi- 
tion to my working force. Your plan is a 
good one and I wish you the utmost succe s 
with it.” 


President Hopkins’s Successor 


in Kansas City 


Dr. Fifield has been at the head of the 
Warren Avenue Church, Chicago, IIl., a little 
more than seven years. When he came it had 
a membership of 345. After receiving over 
1,100 persons, more than half on confession, 
he has left it with a membership of more than 





800, and a branch church numbering 57. On 
the building, which has been enlarged at a 
cost of more than $14 000, there was a debt of 
$3,000 This debt bas b2en lifced, the improve- 
ments paid for and the present year a parish 
house or Sunday school building erected at a 
cost of not less than $10,000, the latter being 
the gift of Mr. Henry Evans. Dr. Fifield is 
only thirty four years old, is a graduate of 
Wheaton College and the Chicago Seminary, 
and has had charge of three churches in the 
city since he came hereasastudent. Wheaton 
gave him the degree of D.D. in 1900. His 
pastorate, though short, has been notable in 
many respects, and has been valuable in 
preparing him for the difficult field he has 
begun to cultivate in Kansas City. 

Dr. James W. Fifield entered upon his new 
work in early November. Modestly, and 
holding his power well in reserve, he has 
stood since in a pulpit eloquent with memo- 
ries of Dr. Hopkins ; and with manly, spiritual 
utterance has been winning the confidence 
and affection of his new people. Inthe midst 
of a local struggle, when a new comer less 
wise might have spoken, he has remained 
silent. His prayer meeting is responding to 
hisinfluence. He is organizing his people for 
work, while coming into touch with leaders in 
all lines of city life. Finding no Sunday 
evening service, Dr: Fifield has delayed until 
December before establishing one. Mean- 
while he has spent his evenings in a study of 
churches, streets and places of amusement in 
the heart of the city. He thinks the evening 
service should meet social and devotional needs 
and should aid thought through an editorial 
prelude on topics of current interest, while the 
most prominent feature should be a vigorous 
gospel address. Here, indeed, will be found 
the stress of his ministry, Accepting many 
conclasions of historical criticism, and forming 
his theology under the influence of evolution- 
ary philosophy, his emphasis is neither upon 
criticism nor speculative thought, but upon 
the Christ life in fellowship with God. He is 
a strong preacher, socially well equipped and 
seems fitted to be an inspiring leader. 

B. W. 


In and Around Boston 


From Boston to Detroit 

Rev. Percy H. Epler gives up the assistant 
pastorate of Phillips Church, after seven 
years of faithful service, to take a like posi- 
tion in First Church, Detroit, with Dr. Nehe- 
miah Boynton. His going will be a distinct 
loss to the religious life, both of the commu- 
nity where he has labored and to the city. 
These seven years have shown him to be a 
man of original mind, deep spirituality and 
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broad human sympathies. Though several 
times called elsewhere, he has ch sen the sac- 
rificial path of steady, persistent service, with 
the result that he has matured his work and 
gathered the fruit of his sowing. He has had 
charge of Phillips Chapel, preaching every 
Sunday evening, and having pastoral care of 
its large constituency. He has been superin- 
tendent of the Sunday schools of both church 
and chapel, in which over 1,000 pupils are 
enrolled. But his special success has been 
with young men. To strengthen his influence 
over them he organized Phillips Chapter 
House, where about forty young men are 
provided with pleasant clubrooms, and have 
thus come directly under his personal influ- 
ence. Mr. Epler’s own high ideals have been 
contagious and his impression upon these de- 
veloping characters has been profound. His 
devotion, his spirituality and his genuine love 
for his fellowmen assure him an abundant 
success in his new field. 


A ‘*Glad Hand ’’ for the Stranger 

Shawmut gave a supper on Thanksgiving 
night to about 100 “‘ very lonesome persons.” 
This was followed by a general Strangers’ 
Sociable. Berkeley Temple sent out dinners 
to about 130 persons, those for invalids being 
cooked. The Home Room was open from four 
to ten Pp. mM. Music and light refreshments 
were provided. 





Another Strong Layman Gone 


In the sudden death last week of William 
Allen Wilde, head of the well-known publish- 
ing firm that bears his name, a loss is entailed 
upon our sisterhood of churches similar to 
that which we have been called upon to 
register ail too often during the last two or 
three years, when laymen of prominence and 
capacity have passed on. Mr. Wilde had 
built up a successful and entensive publish- 
ing house with branches in other lands. For 
nearly a quarter of a century he published 
Peloubet’s Notes on the International Sunday 
school lessons. His sagacity and enterprise, 
no less than the intrinsic value of the series 
itself, account for their wide popularity 
among many Christian denominations. 

Mr. Wilde was born at Acton, Mass., June 
14, 1827. He began teaching at twenty years 
of age and continued for twelve years in that 





occupation, then entering the book business. 
In Malden, of which he was an honored resi- 
dent, he held many of the most important 
offices in the gifts of the city, and in the Con- 
gregational church he had important respon- 
sibilities. He gave generously of the com- 
petence which he acquired. The beautiful 
library building in his native town is one of 
his monuments, and for three years he sup- 
ported entirely a missionary among the Scan- 
dinavians of Minnesota. But his public gifts 
did not begin to measure all the charity 

-which was constantly overflowing. The es- 
teem in which he is held by his associates in 
the book business is shown by a testimonial 
drawn up in his honor and signed by repre- 
sentatives of practically all the publishing 
houses and booksellers in Boston. 
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Vermont 


Consulting State Editors: 


Rev. Messrs. C. H. Merrill, D. D., St. Johnsbury; C. R. 


Seymour, D. D., Bennington; Evan Thomas, Essex Junction; C. H. Smith, Pittsford 


A High Grade Ministry 


Twenty years ago it was thought that there must 
be something deeply wrong about an educated 
young man willing to settle in Vermont. The be- 
lief was certainly not without support in the fact 
tnat it was then the custom for theological gradu- 
ates of ambition and promise to go West. A city 
church in the East might capture one of the rarely 
gifted few, but to settle in a rural parish in Ver- 
mont was to arouse suspicion and invite uncom- 
plimentary observations. 

Not so now, however. One of the pleasing and 
prominent features of the last State Convention 
was the presence of a large body of young men 
who would honor any profession anywhere. Even 
within a year Vermont has welcomed to some of 
her smaller as well as larger churches strong and 
well-equipped men, one of whom has been ordained 
at Cambridge, another at Hyde Park and a third at 
Jericho. 

Recent transferences furnish a welcome indica- 
tion of a willingness on the part of capable young 
men to remain in the state, and also that pastor- 
less churches are not disposed to overlook home 
talent, as they have been accused of doing. Rev. 
J. A. Belanger has closed a faithful pastorate of 
three years at Wallingford and entered upon a new 
pastorate in the enterprising village of Wells 
River. Rev. C. E. Hayward has begun work at 
Putney, after an energetic and fruitful pastorate 
of five years at Jericho Center. Large additions to 
membership, extended improvements on house of 
worship, active participation in all that makes for 
the best life of the community, a religious census 
of the town, of which results were published in 
The Commoner of Chicago, the compilation of a 
book on institutional methods in church work 
are among the features of the pastorate just closed. 

x, 


Aggressive Work for Missions 


The Committee on Benevolence appointed by the 
State Convention has created a sub-committee con- 
sisting of Rev. Messrs. Benjamin Swift, Carleton 
Hazen and E. M. Chapman to communicate with 
the pastors and churches. The three have sent out 
an exceptionally effective letter, requesting co- 
operation with the state and local conference 
committee a gift from every church to each of the 
six societies, which gift shall represent every mem- 
ber, and an increase of thirty per cent. in contribu- 
tions. The letter suggests that new phases of 
missionary problems be carefully studied ; that the 
work be faithfully presented from the pulpit; that 
its best literature be circulated; that classes be 
formed to study specific fields; that lectures be 
given on the lives of notable missionaries; and 
that the pastors and officers of each church study 
to secure its highest missionary efficiency. 


New Workers Welcomed 


The ordination of three young -men the past 
month indicates an infusion of new blood into the 
ministerial equipment of the state. From Bangor 
Seminary Mr. Noble O. Bowlby comes to Lunen- 
burg, from Hartford Mr. M. J. B. Fuller to Jericho 
Second and Underhill, and from Oberlin Mr. James 
J. G. Tarr comes to Sheldon. The first and third 
bring brides who promise valuable aid and occupy 
parsonages in parishes so long pastorless that 
their presence is doubly welcome. It is notable 
that the three men, though coming from different 
seminaries, were without exception of the con- 
servative type in their statements of belief, and in 
one instance some question of approval was raised 
on that ground. Such positions apparently are 
more acceptable to the churches than to the clergy. 
The former, however, concern themselves more 
with the personal equation, provided variant be- 
liefs are not offensively thrust forward. Among 
the latter is harmony through a wide range of 
opinions ; and hospitality is extended to any effect- 
ive worker. 

In addition to these ordinations there were two 
recognition services the same month. Rev. Oliver 
Brown was welcomed to Peru, where he has been 
supplying for upwards of a year, pastors and lay- 
men from the leading churches in Bennington 
County takingpart. At Putney Rev. C. E. Hayward 
was given a cordial greeting at the opening of his 
ministry by the brethren of Windham Conference. 
The church, which after unsettled months has been 
waiting patiently for his coming, receives him with 


an enthusiasm and hopefulness that promise well 
for his success. 

In the case of Mr. Bowlby at Lunenburg the 
centennial of the church was observed the day of 
his ordination, and he opens his pastorate with the 
inspiration of a noble history as well as oppor- 
tunities for a successful ministry. C. H. M. 


How One Small Church Lives 


The vitality of real Christian faith is strikingly 
illustrated by the church in Sherburne. The town, 
nestled in the very heart of the Green Mountains, 
has a population of less than five hundred, widely 
scattered over the mountain sides and through the 
narrow valleys. 

Since 1880, when the Vermont Domestic Mission- 
ary Society sent a theological student there for the 
summer, not a summer has passed without the reg- 
ular preaching of the gospel, usually by a student, 
but in two instances by young ministers ordained 
on the ground, who remained—one a year, the other 
two years. In 1885, after some evangelistic work, 
a church was organized with twelve members. It 
now numbers about twenty-five. A faithful and 
flourishing Endeavor Society takes care of the Sun- 
day evening service, which often has a larger at- 
tendance than the morning service. 

But the special feature at Sherburne is that the 
work does not stop with the departure of the stu- 
dent preacher inthe autumn. Regular Sunday serv- 
ices are maintained through the winter, a sermon 
being read by different members of the congrega- 
tion in turn; and the Sunday school and Endeavor 
meetings go on without interruption. 

During the past summer Mr, Arthur R. Leonard, 
a recent graduate of Williams College, has rendered 
very efficient service. Toone familiar with the field 
from the beginning it is interesting to note the im- 
provements in the house of worship, the evident 
growth of individual Christian character and the 
increasing influence of the church in the commu- 
nity. Cc. HLS. 


An Editor of the Chronicle Gone 


The death of Rev. A. D. Barber at Williston re- 
moves one of the oldest and most scholarly of our 
Congregational clergy. He was born in Beekman- 
town, N. Y., eighty-three years ago, was graduated 
from the University of Vermontin 1845, and from 
Andover Seminary in 1848. In several pastorates 
in Vermont and New York he did successful work: 
He was a man of studious tastes and superior liter- 
ary gifts. Forty years ago he contributed able arti- 
cles to the Bibliotheca Sacra on The Life and Reli- 
gious Opinions of John Milton, in which he sought 
to refute the charges of hersey brought against the 
great poet. He was also a contributor on educa- 
tional and other subjects to the New Englander, 
the Presbyterian Review and similar publications. 
For seven years he was editor-in-chief of the Ver- 
mont Chronicle and later had editorial charge for 
a short time of the New York Observer. v. 


County Co-operation 


From the beginning of the new season of work th- 
churches of Bennington County have moved on to- 
gether. The ten days’ meeting at North Benning- 
ton, conducted by Rev. E. E. Davidson, was a 
union effort of the Congregational, Baptist and 
Methodist churches. Soon thereafter a committee 
of five was appointed by the interdenominational 
ministers’ meeting to correspond with all pastors 
in the county with reference to any help that might 
be desired by neighboring brethren. Rev. W. H. 
Washburne, D. D., the head of the committee, and 
Rev. C. H. Peck, the scribe, are preparing to report 
the condition and wants of individual churches. At 
the last meeting of the ministers light was thrown 
on practical aspects of present day evangelism by 
Rev. L. M. Wiltliams, who has conducted a series of 
meetings at South Shaftsbury. These preparations 
will easily link with the larger movement in the 
state if that proves to be of a co-operative nature. 

Cc. R. 8. 





We Congregationalists believe in nurture and cul- 


~ture and we do not mean to start anything without 


seeing that it has conditions of success, so far as 
care is concerned. We do not mean to start a 
Sunday school and leave it to itself without the 
nourishing support of an organized Congregational 
church. We donot mean to organize a church till 
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we can see the way clear to house it and manit. We 
do not mean to put up church buildings and parson- 
ages that may be used for work, however good, out- 
side our denominational influence and control.—/ev. 
C. A Northrop. 


The Tuskegee Institute Need 
for Endowment Fund 


From the starting of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute te the present, the people of 
Boston and New Eng'and have taken the deepest 
interest in the work of the school. 

The growth of the Tuskegee school, both in size 
and usefulness, has been remarkable. It is planted 
in the heart of the South. It has the good will of 
both races. In connection with the Hampton In- 
stitute, the Tuskegee school has led the way in 
combining industrial education with the academic 
and religious development of the Negro race. 
Many smaller schoois have grown out of Tuskegee, 
which is constantly serving as an object lesson for 
the whole South, especially in the teaching of agri- 
culture. 

In all of its departments the Tuskegee Institute 
is training for work and leadership in the South 
1,418 students gathered from thirty states and 
seven foreign countries. In addition thousands 
are reached and helped each year through the work 
of uhe Tuskegee Negro Conference with its local 
branches. More than 2,000 graduates and under- 
graduates are now doing effective work as indus- 
trial workers and teachers. The demand for the 
graduates on the part of the whites of the South for 
industrial enterprises is greater than the supply. 
The demand for leaders and teachers in behalf of 
the Negro race is unlimited. 

The needs of the school just now are mainly in 
two directions—money for current expenses, and 
the increasing of the endowment fund. To meet 
the current expenses the school must have for the 
present financial year $90,000 over and above 
anything that will be received from stated sources. 
The endowment fund now amounts to $355,000, 
but to insure the future of the institution this should 
be increased to at l-ast $1,000,000. 

The school is on a thoroughly safe and business 
foundation and has aside from its endowment prop- 
erty to the value af $450,000. 

Booker T. Washiagton will be at the Crawford 
House in Boston for some days, and will be glad to 
consult with any one interested. Money may be 
sent to Mr. Henry L. Higgiason, 44 State Street, 
or direct to Mr. Washington. We believe there are 
many in this vicinity who will consider it a privi- 
lege to do something to help relieve the strain on 
Mr. Washington and to do something that will insure 
the future of a school that is doing such a far-reach- 
ing work for the whole country. 
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Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices 1s twenty-five cents. 


HOLMES—SMITH—In Randolph, Mass., Noy. 19, by 
Rey. Elijah Harmon, Harry. B. Holmes of Lyme, N. H., 
and Mary E. Smith of Winc hester, N. H. 

HOWE-GRIGGS—In Middlebury, Ct., Nov. 27, by Rev. 
Leverett Griggn, brother of the bride, J. Franklin 
Howe of springfield, Mass., and Charlotte ‘Ss. Griggs, 
ac. the late Rev. Dr. Leverett Griggs of Bris- 
0 

HUTTON—BROWN—In Warren, Minn., Nov. 11, by 
Rev Herman P. Fisher of Crookston, Minn., Rev. 
Miiton L. Hutton, rec ently pastor of First Ch., Brain- 
erd, but now ef Blaine, Wn., and Florence L. Brown. 


Deaths 


ADAMS-—In N. Amherst, Nov. 20, of rye ye Clara 
Dana aan wife of ge ge Asa Adams. aged 68 yrs. 

CARPENTER—In Dover, N. J., Dec. 5, Cyrus W. Car- 
penter, aged 71 yrs. A iste of Bernardston, Mass., 
where his body was taken for burial. 

HAYDEN—In Windsor Locks, Ct., Dec. 1, Jabez Has- 
kell Hayden, aged nearly 91 yrs. He was one of the 
founders of the Windsor Loc ks church, and is the last 
of the original members of the cburch. For many 
years he was clerk, deacon and treasurer, and ten 
years ago was made deacon emeritus. 

HOWARD-—In Los Angeles, Ce Cal. wet 33. of seeptesy, 
Frances A., bay of Howard and mother of 

rs. Dr. H: G Brainerd, Sonseily of Medford, Mass., 
and Chicago, ill. 

LYM4N—In Providence, R. I, Nov. 23, Rolfe gg 
Lyman, son of the late Asa and Wizabetn P. Lym: 

MILLER—In Royalston, Mass., Nov. 20, Sarah pie 
ee daughter of the late George F. and Melinda E. 














SHEDD-—In N. ppoomninene, Mass., Nov. 24, John Henry 

Shedd, aged 72 yrs. He had been deacon of the Con- 

gregatioual church anes its organization in 1874, and 
was a lifelong reader of The Congregattonalist. 


WORCESTER—In Clifton Springs, N. Y., suddenly, 

ov. 22, phia Sargent, daughter of the late 

con Henry Sargent of Leicester, Mass , and widow of 

pee Isaac R. Worcester of Auburndale, aged 84 yrs., 
nos. 


MR. E. W. BIRGE 


Edward W. Birge died suddenly Saturday oxentng, 
Nov. 15, at his residence, Southampton, Mass. He 
born in ‘Southampton, May 13, 1814, and was therefore 
is his eighty-ninth year. After an active business life, 
nt mainly in Troy, he gn to his native town 
ut twenty-five years ys cupying the house in 
whic h he was born. Mr. Birge is survived by a widow, 
who was Ana Stevens of Troy; two sons, Prof E. A. 
— ooking president of the iniversit of ‘Wisconsin, 
John Birge, a manufacturer in y; and one 
daughter, Mrs. B. C. Wilcox of Meriden, Ct. Mr. Birge 
was a qu uiet man of keen intellectual insight and re- 
markabie breadth of information. He was for man. 
years an active member of the church, interested in al 
pe. ne of Christian ko and life. His pastors 
ie him their confidant, fin ng support in his unfail- 
ing sympathy and city. His end came pets 
«<asting no shadow before. He “ walked with God an 
‘was not, for God took him.” 





MRS. A. E. GILES 


Mrs. . Syetanee Ridgeway Homer (Lord) Giles, wife of 
Alfred E. Gile ., died early Thursday morning, 
Nov. 6, at her ‘Dome mn Hyde Park, where she had re- 
sided since 1869. ; 

Her parents were , aad | Lord and Susannah R. 
both of Boston. June 9, 1853, she married A 
Giles of boston, with Whom She lived faithfully a 
happily for nearly fifty years in their pleasant home and 
on many d'tefvin journeys. Their two children, Emily 

eS —_ Melvin Lord, died in early life. 

jles was a cultured, energetic woman, ever ac- 
idee my some work or enterprise of a domestic, social, 
literary, musical, or benevolent character. She cher- 
ished many precious traditions of early life, and sought 
to —— to others influences elevating and helpful. 
From her youth she was a devoted member of the Rowe 
Street, now the Clarendon Street, Baptist Church of 


o— ys 
say 8 . 1902, her brother, Melvin Lord, died in Boston, 
and uly 6, another brother, long an invalid, for whom 
= pel cared, George Homer Lord, died at 
elmon 
There remain to mourn her loss, or rather to rejoice in 
her promotion to the better life, a sister, Sarah U. Lord, 
and a brother, Russell 8. Lord, the youngest of ten chil- 
dren, and her afflicted husband. 


MRS. EDWARD A. NASON 


Entered into rest at Augusta, Me., Nov. 14, Mrs. 
Elizabeth M., widow of Deacon Edward A. ‘wason and 
<dlaughter of the late Deacon John Means. She was the 
last survivor of a family of seven, of _ two were 
clergymen, John Oliver and George J. Means. The an- 
nouncement of Mrs. Nason’s sudden death brought great 
Surprise and sorrow not only to a large circle of friends, 
but to the community at large. She om ossessed in a high 
degree those qualities of character that are not so dis- 
tinctive of the present generation—qualities that attest 
gentle breeding and one’s connection through a Goi- 
fearing ye with the colonial period. e refine- 

eness and sy —— of her nature im- 
parted ac vom to her character that is as attractive 
as it is unusual. 

She had entered shee her seventy-fourth year, and 
yet no one ever Soe t of her as old, for her spirit was 
a youthful. 

“Tf the life that has gone out has been like music, full 
of concords, “call of sweetness, gentleness and strength, 
peony there are two right ways to look at it: one is to 

‘T have not lost it’; and another, is to say, ‘ Thanks 
be to God that I have had it so long.’ 


HON. SAMUEL UPTON 
Hon. Samuel Upton, who died in Goffstown, N. H., 
Nov. 20, aged parents stat years, was a native of Wil- 
mot, in the same state. In his young manhood he re- 
moved to Manchester, Ww ae he served as pe ipal of 
the city high school, member of the Board of Education, 
and judge of the city court. He became a member of 








Cow’s Milk 
for infant feeding must first take into account the 
source of supply. The milk must come from a 
healthy, well-fed, well-groomed herd of cows under 
hygienic supervision. Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is prepared under aighest scientific 
methods. 
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the Franklin Street Church, and was for a long time = 
superintendent of. its Sunday school. In 1883 he r 
moved to Goffstown, and became actively interested in 
the affairs of this town. He was for years the chairman 
of the school committee, and _did much for the educa- 

tional interests of the town. Transferring his a 
ship to the Congregational church here, he was a faith 
ful, helpful and efficient member, serving for years as 
superintendent of the Sunday school. Judge Upton was 
a man of positive convictions and ageressive tempera- 
ment, and to him the community and the church are 
la ely indebted for bis disinteres'ed, wise, courageous, 

ublic- od pea service Having no children of his own, 

e lavished upon all the children of the community the 
love of his large-hearted nature, and strove above all for 
them. His death is a great loss to the community and 
to the church. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 
10.30 a. M. Speaker, Rev. John W. Buckham; subject, 
Some Signs of a Coming Spiritual Revival. 
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2 
Dy spepsia 

What’s the useof a good cook if there’s a bad 
stomach—a stomach too weak properly to 
digest what is taken into it? 

The owner of such a stomach experiences 
distress after eating, nausea between meals, 
and is troubled with belching and fits of nerv- 
ous headache—he’s dyspeptic and miserable. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


cure dyspepsia, strengthen and tone all the 
digestive organs, and build up the whole 





system. Accept no substitutes. 
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School Times. 


English tongue.”—The Interior. 


“The best version of the Scriptures yet produced.” 


The American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


is being —— wherever the English lan 
tion authorized by the American 
whose attestation appears on the back of the title-page. 
“ The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking world.”—Sunday 


“The most excellent translation of the Holy Scriptures ever published in the 


With references and topical headings prepared by the Ravisers. 
Long Primer 4to, White Paper Edition, 
Long Primer 4to, Nelson’s India Paper 
SMALLER EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, as pen rt ‘ _ 
Bourgeois, 8vo, White Paper Editi 1.00 to $7.00. 

Bouraeele, ove. Nelson’s India Pager ‘eat fon r 

Revised New Testament, Minion, 32mo., prices 55c to $ 


For sale by all leading booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St, New York. 


e is spoken. This 
vision Committee, 


rices $1.50 to $9.00. 
ition, prices $6.00 to $12.00. 


oe. a oom $4.00 to $9.00. 


Send for catalogue to 











BEST BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 








By the Author of “ Teddy: Her Book.” 


Nathalie’s Chum 


By ANNA CHAPIN Ray, the Favorite Author of 
Girls’ Books. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.20 net. 


A College Story—For Girls. 


Brenda’s Cousin at Radcliffe 


By HELEN LEAH RBED, author of “Brenda, Her 
School and Her Club.” Illustrated by ALICE 
BARBER STEPHENS. 12mo0. $1.20 net. 


A Stirring Revolutionary Story. 


On Guard! 


Adventures of Stuart Schuyler, Major of Cavalry. 
By JOHN PRESTON TRUE, Author of * Morgan’ 
Men,” Etc. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.20 net. 


Little Women | 
With 15 full-page pictures by | 
ALICB BARBER STEPHENS. 

Crown. 8vo. 


JESSIE 





Holiday Editions of Louisa M. Alcott’s Famous Stories 


An Old-Fashioned Girl 
With 12 full-page oo by 

WILLOOX . 

Decorated Cover, Gilt Top. $%.@0 each, Postpaid. 


History in Parkman’s Own Words. 


The Struggle for a Continent 


Edited from the writings of FRANCIS PARKMAN 
by Prof. PBLHAM +n Illustrations, Maps, 
Ete. 12mo. #1.50 
A continuous ac count, of the contest for the 

Jaane op of Ls American continent between 
rance and land. When placed in the hands 

of any boy “ tengmeties it on to start him on 

a course of reading which would be of benefit to him 

for the rest of his life.—N. ¥. Evening Sun. 


By the Author of “ Sparrow, the Tramp.” 


Foxy, the Faithful 


A Dog Story. By LILY F. WESSELHOEFT. Illus- 
trated. 12m0. @1.2@ net. (Postpaid, $1.32.) 


A Story of School Girls’ Life. 


Catharine’s Proxy 


By MyRa SAWYER HAMLIN, pape os “Nan at 
Camp Chicopee.” i2mo. $1.20 


| Little Men 
With 15 full. page pereeen by 
| REGINALD B. 








LITTLE, BROWN & Co. Publishers, 254 Washin ngton St., Boston 











CHRISTMAS ee 


Rocking Chairs are like pearls ; 


value you place upon it. 


We call this chair ‘‘good,’’ yet tastes differ. 
certain: We have set out to make this an unusual piece of 
It was designed with extra care; it is ac- 
curately shaped to the lines of the body, and it ought 


furniture. 


to be a record breaker for comfort. 


The back is extra high and concaved, with the 
wings brought sharply forward for a side support to 
the head. The arms are high to take the weight from 
The rockers are drawn in to make a 
At our price of 


the shoulders. 
continuous, easy motion. 


$5.50 


it is a genuine bargain. 


they vary over a wie @ 
range, but when you find a good one it is worth almost an 








One thing is 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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The Plant of the David C. Cook Publishing Company 





The best example of a modern printing and 
publishing house; one with an abundance of 
light and air; with room to work in and spa’e 
in which to spread out; a plant where type is 
set, engravings are made and plates prepared 
under the most advantageous conditions: 
where modern presses stand ready to trans- 
form white paper with lightning speed into 
countless thousands of publications; where 
mail cars await the signal to carry these 
papers, freighted with lessons of helpfulness 
and cheer, to an eager and appreciative army 
of readers—such, in brief, describes the won- 
derful shop of the David C. Cook Publishing 
Company, Elgin, Ill. 

The grounds have an area of eight and a 
half acres, located on the Fox River, with 
beautiful views up and down the stream. 
The buildings are of one-story construction, 
with the exception of the center building in 
front, which has the editorial offices on the 
second fioor. They are absolutely fireproof, 
beirg built of brick, with roofs of corrugated 
iron and glass supported on steel girders. All 
the floors are of hard wood, laid on solid beds 
of gravel. 

The south wing of the front building is de- 
voted exclusively to the offices. Here clerks 
are employed entering subscriptions and at- 
tending to correspondence and other clerical 
matters. 

On the main floor of the center building 
is the superintendent’s office, the reception 
room, and rooms for others having charge of 
the details of the business. On the upper 
floor of this building can be found the offices 
of the head of the business, Mr. David C. 
Cook, and the editors and editorial writers on 
the different papers published by the concern. 

In the other wing of the front building are 
the composing-room and electrotype foundry. 
In the former are to be seen type-setting ma- 
chines and all the necessary paraphernalia of 
a first-class printing cffice. 

The rear buildings are 167 feet deep by 252 
feet wide, divided by fire-walls into six sepa- 
rate rooms. Passing to these buildings we 
enter the first of the six, which contains the 
power plant, heating plant, and repair shop. 
The power plant consists of a battery of four 
80-horse-power boilers, which furnish svffi- 
cient steam for power purposes and for heat- 
ing in the coldest weather. 

There are two high-speed, 100-horse power 
engines, each belted to a 250-velt dynamo, 
either of which is capable of furnishing light 
and power for the entire plant. Forty-seven 
motors, with an aggregate capacity of 1181-2 
horse-power, are distributed about the plant. 
The buildings are lighted by six hundred in- 
candescent and twenty-eight arc lamps. 

The second building is devoted to the stor- 
age of stock. Most of this comes in the roll, 
being intended for use upon rotary presser. 
Over eighty carloads of paper are delivered 
and pass through the establishment in one 


year. 


Ti 


ape Ue Oe 


In the pressroom are to be found four 
Kidder rotary presses, built especially for 
the company, printing in from one to four 
colors, and delivering sheets at a speed of six 
thousand per hour. In this room are also to 
be found two new rotary Goss presses, print- 
ing in colors, pasting and folding complete at 
a speed of sixteen thousand eight-page papers 
per hour each. Besides these there is a Potter 
perfector and a number of cylinder machines 
and small job presses. All of the printing 
turned out in the establishment is for the 
firm, no work being done for outside parties. 

Adjoining the pressroom is the bindery, 
where the sheets are folded and trimmed. 
Here are numerous automatic-feed foldirg 
machines (operated by women), which handle 
the immense product of the rotary presses in 
the other room. Here are also many stitch- 
ing, trimming, cutting and other machines, 
all of modern pattern. 

The mailroom is one of the most interest- 
ing features of the entire establishment. 
This is practically a post-cffice in itself, and 
has been made a postal sub-station. All sec- 
ond-class matter is made up and sacked by 
postal experts and loaded each day into a 
special postal car at the door. 

The next room is devoted to merchandise, 


, books, etc. The firm does a large business in 


this line. Not only the regular publications 
of the firm are carried, but religious and mis- 
cellaneous books of all kinds are kept in stock. 

One problem in the construction of build- 
ings of this character is the matter of heat. 
The pure air cumes in from the outside over 
steam-heated coils, and by means of an im- 
mense fan is forced through underground 
ducts to ail departments. The ventilating 
system gives a complete change of air in 
every room of the plant each twenty minutes. 

In this plant the sewerage, drainage and 
plumbing systems are separate and complete. 
Handsomely equipped toilet and dressing- 
rooms are provided in each department. The 
workrooms are large, pleasant and comfort- 
able, and are kept scrupulously clean, the 
litter and waste being instantly removed and 
the maple floors frequently scrubbed. 

Entirely separate from the main establish- 
ment, so as to lessen danger from fire, can be 
found the photo engraving building. This de- 
partment is fitted up withall the conveniences 
of a first class engraving establishment. A 
corps of skilled artists is constantly employed. 

One pleasing featare of the plant is Recrea- 
tion Hall. This is a neat structure, located in 
an oak grove, and is intended for the use of 
employees. Lunch is served at less than cost 
price. A parlor organ and a set of orchestral 
instruments are provided, and the noon hour 
is a social event enjoyed by all. 

This establishment employs none but first- 
class mechanics and pays high wages. No 
better-looking and more satisfied body of 
people can be seen in any establishment in 
the country. Working under such advanta- 


geous conditions and for such liberal employ- 
ers, they are to be congratulated. It is inter- 
esting to note that most of the employees are 
members of churches, and that all are of gocd 
moral character—a most unusual thirg in 
large establishments. 

The business of the David Cook Publishing 
Company was established twenty-seven years 
ago in Chicago, and the plant was moved to 
Elgin about twenty years ago. It at first oc- 
cupied quarters in the heart of Elgin, but the: 
business grew to such proportions that it was 
found necessary to build the present plant. 
The company has a branch house in Chicago, 
at 36 Washington Street, and one in New 
York, at 146 Fifth Avenue. The firm pub- 
lishes six weekly and twenty quarterly pub- 
lications for Sunday school use, all interde- 
nominational in character. These circulate all 
over the world wherever the English language 
is spoken. 

Mr. David C. Cook, the head of the establish- 
ment, is a man of great energy. He is a 
practical Sunday school worker and is in close 
sympathy with the feelings and wants of the 
rising generation. Mr. Cook is a kind-hearted 
employer, and commands the esteem and re- 
spect of his large force of operatives. The es- 
tablishment is a monument to his untiring 
energy and enterprise.— From the Inland 
Printer. 


The Pioneer Publisher of Literature for 
Sabbath Schools 


BY CHARLES A. BLANCHARD 
President Wheaton College 





There must be a Columbus for every great 
advance made among wen. Morse gave us a@ 
new world in the recording telegraph. Edi- 
son opened another in the telephone. Robert. 
Raikes won his immor- 
tality by the invention 
of the Sabbath school; 
and David C. Cook has 
made the world his 
‘< debtor by furnishing use- 

S ful helps for these 
yschools at reasonable 





—— He was born in East 
Worcester, N. Y., in 1850. Asachild he was 
greatly interested in the Sunday scheol. 
Since his boyhood he has been a member of 
an evangelical church and an active wo: ker 
in the church, Sunday school and temperance 
cause. 

At the age of seventeen he was assigned as 
teacher to his first class in Ward’s Ruiling 
Mills Sunday School in Chicago. Soon after- 
wards he offered his services as teacher in 
Milwaukee Avenue Mission and Wicker Park 
Sunday schools, and for four years following 
was teaching in two or three schools each 
Sabbath. 

In the fall of 1871, the better to do this work, 
he left his home for work among the poor and 
neglected, and, with three other young men 
whom he had persuaded to co-operate with 
him, gave all spare moments to visitation, 
relief and mission work ; ccnducting neighbor- 
hood prayer meetings, providing for sick and 
distressed and otherwise helping where help 
was néeded. 

During the winter following he organized 
and superintended Everybody’s Mission. 
With an attendance of 350 to 450, and without 
aid from any church or society, he maintained 
his school for a period of five years and until 
the churches were able to occupy the field. 
He also started and saperintended the North 
Avenue Mission, Lake View Mission and 
Lake View Union Sunday School in Chicago 
and Grace Sunday School in Elgir, besides 
several smaller schools. Mr. Cook is at pres- 
ent superintendent of the First M. E. Sunday 
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Schooljat Elgin, the membership of which he 
has built up to over 1,000. 

It is to the members of his schools that he is 
largely indebted for whatever he has done to 
improve Sunday school literature. His first 
paper was published for his own schools. 
His first lesson help was prepared for use 
alone in the two schools which he managed at 
that time. The rapidity with which his pub- 
lications gained a market when once known 
showed how carefully he had studied the 
needs of pupils and teachers. When he com 
menced publishing Sunday school literature 
was very much higher than now, and perhaps 
the most startling thing he did was to put his 
prices much lower than others were then ask- 
ing. As circulation warranted he made it a 
rule to reduce prices still lower or to improve 
the publications, or both. He employs regu 
larly ten associate editors, all of whom are 
able, earnest Christian men and women, and 
connected with various evangelical churches ; 
besides over one hundred writers, represent- 
ing some of the best talent in the land. 

As one interested in the great Sunday 
school movement it is a pleasure to write 
these lines of introduction for one who has 
been a personal friend for many years, and 
who has, as I believe, accomplished a great 
and blessed work for the Sunday school 
world. 
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Winter is here 
with its stormy 
days. Why not take 
time on such a day, 
when it is not pos- 
sible to go out of 
doors, and hunt up 
the old carpets that 
have been laid away 
as useless? Send 
them to us and have 
made from them 
some of those Nov- 
elty Rugs, suitable 
for any room in 
your house. ° 


Write for particulars. 


LEWIS BATTING CO., 
Walpole, Mass. 
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The Church Hymnary 


COMPILED BY 


EDWIN A. 


BEDELL 





is used in more Congregational churches in New England and the Interior than 
any other modern hymn book. Old books are taken in part payment from churches 
introducing it. Returnable copies of The Church Hymnary with the Psalter 
arranged in accordance with the Authorized Version by Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
or in accordance with the Revised Version by Rev. Dr. T. Ralston Smith, will be 
sent free to pastors and music committees for examination with a view to introduction. 
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Nineteenth Street, 


MAYNARD, 
29, 31, and 33 East 
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Sunday School Teachers 


Will find the Success Magazine, and the periodicals and books 
comprised in the famous “ Success Clubbing Offers,” the best 


Christmas Presents for Pupils 


Send immediately for 
full information and special prices to 


University Bldg., DetX SUCCESS 


New York City 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


Two synods of the Presbyterian Church 
South have taken action which will compel 
the next General Assembly of that church to 
face the problem of possible union with the 
Reformed Church in America. 

The Anglo-American Church in Manila ad- 
vertises its service celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper as “The Holy Eucharist.” St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, which Bishop Brent makes 
his cathedral church, advertises it as “The 
Holy Communion.” 

The Committee on Fellowship of the Uni- 
tarian denomination informs the public that 
three men have passed their searching criti- 
cism and therefore are now commended to 
the Unitarian churches and ministers. One 
was educated and began his ministerial ca- 
reer as a Lutheran, another as a Congrega- 
tionalist, and another as a Southern Baptist. 

The Methodist Times (London) urges union 
of all Wesleyan bodies in England as in Can- 
ada and in Australia. “English Methodists 
will never finally consent to remain weakened 
by division in the face of Canadian and Aus- 
tralian union. ... One Methodist church in 
every country, and all these churches brought 
into touch and sympathy by decennial ecu- 
menical conferences—that is the ideal for the 
wide-awake, enthusiastic and Scripturally en- 
lightened Methodists of the next two genera- 
tions.” 

The 1,200 employees of the Vermont Marble 
Company at Proctor, Vt., will soon be enjoy- 
ing a new Y. M. C. A. building. Senator 
Proctor has completed plans for the edifice, 
which will be of rough marble and will con- 
tain rooms for games and reading, a gymna- 
sium, parlors and halls for entertainments, 
The International Y. M. C. A. Committee 
has been consulted as respects the arrange- 
ments, which resemble those in the Y. M. 
C. A. buildings erected for their employees by 
the Westinghouse Company in Wilmerding, 
Pa., the Johnson Iron Works at Elyria and 
Lorain, O., and by a lumber company in 
Stamps, Ark. 





Education 


Oberlin College will receive one thousand 
volumes from the library of the late Prof. J. 
Henry Thayer of Harvard Divinity School, 
many of them being enriched with manu- 
script notes by Professor Thayer. This will 
strengthen the New Testament department 
of the library. 

Boston U niversity has received gifts amount- 
ing to $200,000, and its trustees, encouraged 
by their success in raising it, are looking for 
$50,000 more, for which several bishops and 
others are making a special appeal to found a 
chair of preaching in honor of one of its 
pi preachers, Jesse Lee. Methodists 











Paris Exposition, 1900 
Highest Award 


OXFORD 


Reference 





T FAC H E RS’ Concordance 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 





The Grand Prize for Booke 
binding and Oxford 
India Paper 


BIBLES 











Just Issued! Oxford Minion Self-Pronouncing Bible 


The thinnest reference Bible in the world. Also the 


Oxford Sunday-School Bible Hlustrated Siitis\schoo! scholar. 


Recent Issues!’ Oxford Long-Primer 


A superb large-type edition. Reference— 


Each book of the Bible in a handy and 

The New Century Bible (Annotated) beautiful volume. edited with introduc- 

tion and notes in both authorized and revised versions. General Editor, Walter F. Adeney, M.A. 
Showing every change 


The Oxford Two-Version Bible in the Revised Version, 


Oxford Interleaved Bibles 


An ideal gift for a 


Self-Pronouncing Bible 


Concordance—'l'eachers. 


On fine white and the famous 
Oxford India papers. 





For sale by all booksellers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Send for catalogue. 














wisely magnify the importance of making 
their ministers preachers of power. We hope 
they will raise the money before the end of 
this year as they aim to do. 


This year’s Freshman class at Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn., numbers 106, girls 
being slightly in the majority, The average 
classes of a little more than a decade ago 
numbered ten or fifteen. Rov. W. A. Sallmon, 
president-elect, will assume his duties Jan, 7. 
Meanwhile President Strong is working with 
all the industry and enthusiasm of a young 
man in behalf of the college. On the inau- 
guration of the new president, Dr. Strong wi 
take a well-earned vacation in California. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 14-20. God’s apy of Man 
Heb. 5: 1-10; 12: 1-17; 1 Peter 1: 1-25; Ps. 
19: 1-14. 

The education of circumstance and experience. 
God’s personal leading. How shall we recognize 
God’s teaching. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 886. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


The Question Answered 


The article Congregational Ministers for | 
Congregational Pulpits touches a condition | 
well worth discussion. The answer to the | 
question as to who is responsible for Con- 
gregational ministers being a drug on the | 
market is in one way easy. This responsi- 
bility lies with those who choose ministers 
for the large churches, namely, church com- 
mittees appointed for this purpose. If the 
further question be asked, Why do commit- 
tees choose extra-Congregational ministers, 
an answer is that the imported article is 
always more highly regarded than the native 
product. No large church chooses a pastor 
from near by; the still-hunt committee must 
venture into the beyond, where the glamour 
of the unknown may work its hypnotic spell. 
This g:ves the church committee a chance to 
“see the country” in a pleasant way, while 
securit g a minister from so far away that no 
one cin object to him. Now if a minister 
from across the Mississippi is better than one 
from this side, much more one from across 
the denominational fence. 

Again our large churches prefer a man al- 
ready prominent, rather than an equally able 
man not yet come to his own. Our denomi- 
nation is weak in exploiting her own strong 
men. They are here in greater numbers, we 
are informed, than in any other fold. But 
they are too self-respecting, and too busy, to 
force themselves into notice, and there is no 
proper advertising bureau. It is a radical 
defect. The incentive of the glory of God is 
not sufficient to bring out ull that is best in 
most ministers, devoted though they cer- 
tainly are; and they cannot do their best 
work under the incubus of the fact that edu- 
cation in Congregational colleges and semi- 
naries followed by service in smaller Congre- 
gational churches does not develop the type 
of man desired by our most prominent pulpits. 

Connecticut. DESERT AIR. 


The Other Side 


Why did not the “new leaders of Congre- 
gationalism” referred to in the recent edi- 
torial on Congregational Ministers for Con- 
gregational Churches stay ic their own folds? 
Was it not because Congregationalism had an 
attraction and a prophecy not found in the 
other denominations? May not the flock- 
ing from other folds be like drops before 
the plentiful shower—when Congregational 
churches, instead of being “‘ relegated to the 
rear,”’ will be at the front “in the march of 
the Christian army to its victory over the 
world.” 

Greenland, N. H. E. R. 


Let us Adjust the Gear 


Your sprightly and excellent account of the 
Connecticut Conference is a little out of gear 
in saying that Prof. C. M. Geer spoke on 
Criminology. The speaker was Mr. Everett 
S. Geer, who is not geared into the theolog- 
ical seminary, but is one of the Geer brothers 
who is geared into the manufacture and issu- 
ance of the Hartford directories. NE ta © 


Public Prayer for Missions 


I am a regular attendant on the Sunday 
services of a Congregational church, but only 
once in seven years have I heard any mention 
of missions in the prayers. And that was by 
a minister from another state, who preached 
for us one day during the imbroglioat Peking. 
He seemed to feel the tension under which 
some of us were then living. Matters munici- 
pal, civic, national, and even those of wider 
scope, are often introduced and admirably 
presented. Once a year at least we are im- 
portuned to give more liberally for missionary 
work. Possibly we should be more generous 
if we had a chance now and then in the morn- 





ing service to follow our gifts with our 
prayers! I attended two services in Boston 
the other day, but there was no allusion in 
the prayers to missions. It is strange, 
strange! Q. 
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Dr. H. S. Cutler, well known as a composer 
of hymns, director of choirs, and said to be 
the first one to introduce surpliced choir boys 
in American Episcopal churches, died last 
week at his summer home, Swampscott, Mass. 











Christmas China and Glass 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. invite the attention of 
intending buyers or those interested in seeing the most attractive 
products of the best foreign and domestic Potteries and Glass 
Manufacturers, now on view in the following departments, viz. : 


ART POTTERY ROOMS (3d floor) 
GLASS DEPARTMENT (2d floor) 
DINNER SET DEPARTMENT (3d floor) 


STOCK PATTERN ROOM (4th floor) 
LAMP DEPARTMENT (Gallery) 


JARDINIERES, UMBRELLA VASES (Main floor), 


r@ All grades, from the low cost up to the costly specimens —#% 


Chocolate Sets, 
Candlesticks, Steins, 
Salad Bowls, Cheese Dishes, 
Mayonnaise Bowls, Toilet Sets, 


Pudding Dishes and Stands, 
Macaroni or Souffle Dishes, 
A. D. Coffee Sets, Hot Milk Jugs, 
Ramikins and Stands, etc.. 


Altar Vases for Churches. 


Among the newer subjects of the Wedgwood old blue 
historical plates are the following numbers, which have inscrip- 


tions at the back, viz.: 


No. 51. 
Yale College and the Old Yale Fence. 


* The old fence has gone; the old brick row is but 
a memory of a past century; but the spirit of loyalty 
and of true democracy which our fathers developed 
has been strong enough to survive changes of out- 
ward scene, and remains as Yale’s most treasured 
possession.” 


No. 52, 
Park Street Church, Boston. 
1809. Cor. Tremont and Park Streets. 1901. 


No. 53. 


1712. The Old Corner Bookstore, Boston. 1901. 
Corner School and Washington Streets. 


Around this corner gather the toilers of the pen. 
“For Emerson and Longfellow 
ont ae a et 


Or Whitter, our beloved, 
As brave as he is true, 

With Lowell, Holmes and Hawthorne 
Old fellowships renew.” 


No. 54, 
Priscilla and John Alden. 
“ Archly the maiden smiled with eyes overrunning 
with laughter ; 
Said, in a tremulous voice, Why don’t you speak for 
yourself, John ?” 
“ The Courtship of Miles Standish ”—Longfellow. 


No. 55. 
“Let us have peace.” 
April 25, 1822—July 23, 1885. 
Grant’s Tomb, Riverside Drive, on the Hudson. 
150 feet high, 250 feet above the Hudson. 
Cost over $600,000, from voluntary contributions. 





No. 66, 
The McKinley Home. 


“ Let usever remember that our interest is in con- 
cord, not conflict, and that our real eminence rests 
in the victories of peace, not those of war.” 

—McKinley. 
Last speech, Buffalo, -% 5, 1901. 
Jan. 29, 1843—Sept. 4 1901, 


No. 57. 
- Elmwood, Can bridge. 
Home of James Russell Lowell. 


“ Nor deem that acts heroic wait _ chance 

Or easy were as in a boy’s romance 

The man’s whole life preludes the single deed 

That shali decide if his inheritance 

Be with the sifted few of — breed, 

Our race’s sap and sustenan 

Or with the unmotived herd that only sleep and feed. ”? 
— Under the Old Elm.” 

No. 60. 


Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, 


in which the first Continental Congress convened, 
Sept. 5, 1774. 


No 61. 
Harvard College Gate. 


Harvard College was founded in 1636, and was 
named for Rev. John Harvard of Charlestown, a 
Master of Arts of Emmanuel College. 

Of Harvard College might then have been said 
what Sir Walter Mildmay, the founder of Emman- 
uel College, said to Queen Elizabeth, “I have set 
an rn wh'ch when it bee omes an oak, God alone 
knows what will be the fruit thereof.” 


No. 62. 
Monticello. 


1772. Home of Thomas Jefferson. 1902. 


Author of The Daclaration of ay ae Third 


President of the United Si 
* Equal and exact justice to all sy Sai com- 
— e and honest f iendship with all nations—en- 
= ‘ing alliances with none.”’—First Inaugural 
ress. 





The Wedgwood Tile Calendars for 1903 are now ready. 


Selections made now in the several departments can be sent on 
date desired, safely packed for shipping to distant points. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co 


CHINA, GLASS and LAMP MERCHANTS 


(SEVEN 


FLOORS) 


120 FRANKLIN, cor. Federal Street 


Street Cars marked Federal Street may be taken from either railway station to the door 
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In and Around Chicago 


Plymouth’s First Half Century 


Plymouth Church celebrated its fifcieth an- 
niversary Nov. 30. Dr. Joseph Millburn, the 
pastor, preached in the morning on the future 
of the church. He said he should not preach 
the old theolegy because of its sternness and 
because it had done its work and given way 
to other forms of thought, nor would he 
preach the new theclogy because it has too 
little in it, but would preach Jesus Christ as 
the Saviour of the worid. He took an opti- 
mistic view of the future of Plymouth, as his 
success as its pastor for the last two years 
justifies him in doing. At the afternoon serv- 
ice one of the charter members, Mrs. Zebina 
Eastman, now over eighty years of age, was 
present, as was Dr. G.S. F. Savage, who was 
a@ member of the council by which the church 
was organized. Fou former pastors took part 
in the exercises: Dr. J. E. Roy, pastor from 
1855 to 1860, Dr. W. A. Bartlett, pastor from 1869 
to 1876, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, pastor from 
1887 to 1897, and Rev. A. J. Haynes, pastor 
for two or three years after the resignation 
of Dr. Gansaulus. Dr. W. B. Wright and Dr. 
Charles Mellen Tyler, pastors of the old South 
Chureh, which during Dr. Bartlett’s pastor- 
ate was consolidated with Plymouth, were 
present also. 


The Bible in Schools 


Dr. James Chalmers of First Church, Elgin, 
teaches a class of over 250 registered pupils, 
with perhaps as many listeners, every Tues- 
day evening, in the Bible as literature. Last 
year he had a class in Shakespeare which he 
made preparatory for the Bible class of this 
year. He gives instruction in the Biblealsoin 
E gin Academy. The superintendent of the 
city schools, as a member of Dr. Chalmers’s 
class, has secured information from the super- 
intendents of public instruction of all the 
states in the Union, excep’ four, as to the law 
in reference to the permission of the reading 
of the Bible in the schools. He has found 
that it is prohibited in only seven states, that 
it is required in several of the states and per- 
mitted in the others, or, if prohibited, forbid- 
den by virtue of some attorney general’s deci- 
sion, or by order of some board of edacation. 
In [llinois the superintendent says the matter 
is left to the ch:ice of the teacher, although 
the board of education in Chicago has denied 
its use in the schools of the city. Dr. Chal- 
mers thinks public sentiment favors the res- 
toration of the Bible to the schools, and that 
there are special reasons why an effort to 
secure this restoration should now be made. 
These reasons were presented by him at the 
Ministers’ Meeting, Dec.1. He is hopeful and 
thinks that if ministers would be tactful and 
earnest they could do a great deal toward 
restoring the Bible to its place in our educa- 
tional system. It certainly can be introduced, 
as it has been into ten or twelve state universi- 


‘ ties, as literature, and it may also be studied 


as philosophy—the most influential the world 
has seen. 


The New Policy 


Dr. T. De Witt Talmage of Jefferson Park 
Presbyterian Church last Sunday announced 
a new policy. While he will continue to 
preach twiee each Sunday as heretofore, and 
will remain in his study to prepare his ser- 
mons, his assistant, Dr. Gorby, will be on the 
street “reaching out after men and women 
who ought and shall by the grace of God be 
brought to the foot of the cross.” Dr. Tal- 
mage proposes to turn his whole church into a 
visiting committee, and through its members 
to preach the gospel every day in the year. 


No Censolidation 

There has been a good deal of talk about the 
union of Armour Institute and the University 
of Cricago. It has been definitely announced 
by Mr. Armour that the institute will remain 
where it is and that it will continue to be 
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independent. Undoubtedly this is a wise 
decision, although President Harper thinks 
that affiliation with the university would have 
been an advantage to both institutions, and 
would have rendered it possible to develop a 
much greater technical school than either the 
university or Armour can develop independ- 
ently of one another. Armour has, however, 
a sufficient income to stand alone and will 
have more when more is needed. 


A Lorenz Hospital in Chicago 

Dr. Friedrich Mueller, who has been the as- 
sistant for six years of Professor Lorenz of 
Vienna, has declared his intention of return- 
ing to Chicago and with the aid of several 
rich men opening a hospital to be called after 
the eminent surgeon, and in which the so- | 
called ‘bloodless treatment” of deformed 
children shall be made prominent. Dr. 
Mueller is perfectly competent to take up 
this work, and as the demand for it seems to | 
be great, it is altogether probable that the | 





hospital will be established. Meanwhile a | © 


hospita\ for the rich is to be erected on Mich- | 
igan Avenue, in which every possible conven- | 
ience and comfort will be provided. A hospi- 
tal for contagious diseases is greatly needed, | 
and although large revenues from it could not | 
be anticipated, a great amount of suffering | 
would be prevented. | 


Chicago Teachers’ Labor Union 
Yielding to the pressure of a few leaders 
some of the teachers in the Chicago public 
schools have organized themselves into a 
labor union and have connected themselves 
with the Federation of Labor. Of course the 
laboring men have welcomed these new 
friends with open arms, but the question 
whether or not the teachers have acted wisely | 
and in their own interest is not so easy to an- | 
swer. Dr. A. A. Berle, ina sermon at Union 
Park last Sunday, took occasion to express 
his disapproval of the course on the ground 
that the teachers represent the entire com 
munity, the rich as well as the poor, employ- 
ers as well as the employed, and that to joina 
body which is hostila to a part of the comr- 
munity is risking the dignity and influence of | 
a profession to which some of the noblest and | 
best minds of the age belong. 
Chicago, Dec 6. 


FRANKLIN. 








SORE NECK 


Take Scott's Emulsion for 
scrofula. Children often have 
sores on the neck that won't 
heal up. The sores may 
come and go. Parents may 
not know what’s the matter 
nor what to do. Scrofula is 
the trouble and Scott's Emul- 
sion is the medicine. 

Scott’s Emulsion heals the 
sores. But that is not all. 
Scrofula leads to consump- 


tion. This is the real danger. 
Scott’s Emulsion ts the 
“ounce of prevention ” | 


that 
keeps off consumption. | 
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J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington &t., 
Adjoining Dudley 8t. Terminal 
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mouth, 
to hold it. 


Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s asc. By mail of at dealers’. 


This means much to cleanly persons—the unly ones who like our brush. » 
Send for our free booklet. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mas- © 





1 am in everybody’s mouth every ¢ay—or ought to be. 


Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
Bristles in irregular tufts—eleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 
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In and Around New York 


Growth of Broadway Tabernacle 

Dr. Jefferson welcomed twenty-two per- 
sons to fellowship last Sunday. Despite un- 
churchly surroundings and a side street loca- 
tion, Broadway Tabernacle is retaining itsold 
members and getting new ones, the latter 
among students especially. The proportion 
of men holds good. It was this proportion 
that made Congregational standing highest of 
all in the proportion of men attending public 
worship on Manhattan Island, according to 
the count recently made. At a quarter past 
nine on the morning of Nov. 24, Dr. Jefferson 
took out the first shovelful of earth on the site 
of the tabernacle to be. The shovel used is 
to be silver plated and kept as a souvenir in 
the church’s museum. The builder expects 
to complete the edifice by January, 1904. 

This church has just been honored by the 
election of its pastor, Dr. Jefferson, as a Fel- 
low of Ya'e University, thus admitting him 
to the corporation which governs it. This is 
the first time a clerical trustee has been 
chosen from outside the state, and the fact 
that Dr. Jefferson is a graduate of another 
university (Boston) makes the tribute the 
more notable. 


Manhattan's Varied Activities 

The annual dinner of Manhattan’s Men’s 
Club had as principal speaker Dr. Lorimer of 
the Madison Avenue Baptist. The attend- 
ance was large, though the night was very 
stormy. An excellent dinner demonstrated 
the facilities of the new building. Manhattan 
is rapidly coming to the front rank of metro- 
politan churches in the number and variety 
of its activities. On Sundays, besides the 
regular services, there are the Sunday school, 
@ normal class, and a Bible class for young 
eolored people. Monday brings the Girls’ 
Club, Tuesday the Boys’ Club, Thursday the 
Young Women’s, and Friday the Young Men’s. 
There is also a daily kindergarten, and va- 
rious monthly appointments. The Woman’s 
Guild embraces all women and girls who are 
members of Manhattan Chureh, with others 
interested. Its six departments care for the 
interests of home and foreign missions, for 
Manhattan’s own work, for mothers’ meet- 
ings, kindergarten and sewing school. The 
third department, known as Church Aid, 
works through committees on Hospitality, 
Welcome, Flower and Housekeeping. The 
guild holds weekly meetings, the first being 
devoted to the organization itself, the second 
to home missions, the third to foreign, and 
the fourth is a mothers’ meeting. Its presi- 
dent is Mrs. Stimson, the efficient wife of the 
pastor, and it issues an attractive list of sub- 
jects. Dr. Stimson began last Sunday a series 
of Advent sermons, dealing with the funda- 
mentals of Christian faith. 


Plymouth Cendoles with Londen City Temple 

At a special meeting of Plymouth Church 
last week, called for the purpose, resolutions 
were adopted expressing to the City Temple 
Church of London the sympathy and love of 
the Piym uth congregation in the death of Dr. 
Joseph Parker. The resolutions were drawn 








WEST INDIES 
MID-WINTER CRUISE. 


The Dominion Atlantic Ry. 
S. S Line R. M. S. Prince 
Arthur will leave Boston, Jan. 
15, for a 30-day cruise to the 
West Indies. Landings will 
be made at Martinique and St. 
Vincent ( British), St. Thomas 
(Danish ), Kingston ( English ), 
Santiago (Cuba) and Nassau 
in the Bahama Islands. Rates, 
including every expense, $100 
and upward. For particulars 
address J F. Masters, N. E. 
Supt., 228 Washington St., 
Boston. 





by a committee consisting of Dr. Hillis, Gen- 
eral King and Mr. Beecher. A cablegram 
was also sent to the London church. 


Mrs. Lyman Talks of the National Park 

The Men’s Club of South Church, Brooklyn, 
at its last meeting heard Mrs. A. J. Lyman, 
the wife of the pastor and a delightful 
speaker. She described a visit to Yellow. 
stone Park, illustrating it with stereopticon 
views. She made an excellent impression, 
the lecture being frequently interrupted by 
applause. 


A New Site for Park Church 

This Brooklyn church is to change its loca- 
tion, its present building and property having 
been sold. For about thirty years it has wor- 
shiped on Seventh Street, near Sixth Avenue, 
but both congregation and Sunday school 
have outgrown present facilities. A new 
stracture is to be built in the same neighbor 
hood, on the park slope, and is expected to be 
ready for use by the time the present property 
is turned over to the purchasers next June. 
A building fund, started soon after Mr. 
Taylor became pastor, is to be augmented by 
the proceeds of a festival held last week. 

O. N. A. 


A COMMON TROUBLE, 


Cured Without Cutting, Danger or 
Detention from Work, by a 
Simple Home Remedy. 








A PRICELESS BOOK SENT FREE 
FOR THE ASKINC. 


Pyramid Pile Cure gives instant relief 
and never fails to cure every form of this 
most troublesome disease. For sale by 
all druggists at 50c. a package. Thou- 
sands have been quickly cured. Ask your 
druggist for a package of Pyramid Pile 
Cure, or write for our little book which 
tells all about the cause and cure of piles. 
Write your name and address plainly on 
a postal card, mail to the Pyramid Drug 
Co., Marshall, Mich., and you will receive 
the book by return mail. 
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oe Time will 
My <~ show whethe 
your wash- 
ing-powder i 
dangerous. 
One can’t tell 
from the first 
few washings. 
After a time 
your clothes 
*“goallat once.” Costly experi- 
menting. But here is PEARL- 
INE, known and proved to 
be absolutely harmless. 

ts but a trifle more than 
the poorest. To save that trifle 
you risk allthe wash. 670 


MILLIONS USE IT 
DOMINION LINE E35 "cr 


Boston—Queenstown-— Liverpool 


MERION, Wed., Dec. 10, 2 P. M. 
Saloon, $50 upward, third class at low rates. 


uli FROM BOSTON 
3 


EDITERRANEA 


AZORES, GIBRALTAR, GENOA, NAPLES 
NEW ENGLAND, Sat., Dec. 6, 2 P. M. 
VANCOUVER, Jan. 10, Feb. $1. 

CAMBROMAN, Sat., Jan. 31, Noon; Mar. 14 

Saloon, $60 and $75 upward. 2d Sa’oon, $50. 

To ALEXANDRIA, ECYPT 
Via Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa and Naples. 
COMMON WEALTH, Sat., Jan. 3,1 P.M.; Feb. 14. 
NEW ENGLAND, Sat, Jan 17, 1 P.M.; Feb. 28. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 
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A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 


This handsome county map, 
48x 34 inches, is mounted on 
rollers, ready to hang on the 

wall, It is printed in colors, is Lee oe 
up to date and is particularly interesting an 
valuable, as it shows in colours the different 
divisions of territory in America uired 
since the Revolution. The orizinal thirteen 
states, Louisiana purchase, the Texas annex- 
ation, the Gadsden purchase, the cession by 
Mexico and the Northwest a by dis- 
covery and settlement. It will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 15 cents in postage to 
pay, for eemme and transportation. 

. 8. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 
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18 December 1902 


Record of the Week 


Calls 


BEARD, Jos. R., Oto, Io., to Keystone, 8. D. De- 
clines. 

BOARDMAN, JO8., Barnet, Vt., to N. Hyde Park. 

CARLSON, AUGUST T., Swedish Ch., Middletown, 
Ct., to Grand Rapids, Mich. 

CoTTon, HaRRy A., Amity, Mo., to Iberia. 
cepts. 

Dazey, JONATHAN C., to West Guthrie, Okl., in 
connection with Vittum and Mt. Hope. Accepts. 

DovuGLA8S, TRUMAN O, Jr, Eagle Grove, Io., ac- 
cepts call to Franklin, Neb. 

EPLER, PeERcY H., ass’t pastor Phil ips Ch., Bos- 
ton, Mass., accepts similar position in First Ch., 
Detroit, Mich. 

FIELD, FRED’K A., Brooklyn Ave. Ch., Los An- 
geles, Cal , to Third Ch., Los Angeles. Accepts. 

FRYER, JAs. F., Durand, Mich., to Ovid. 

GOFFIN, JOHN W., E. Braintree, Vt., to Berlin. 
Accepts. 

Goon, EL! (U. B.), St. Johns, Mich., to Essexville. 

GRINNELL, EUGENE I., Dickens, Io., to Clio, Mich, 
Accepts and is at work. 

GRINNELL, JOEL E., Webster, Io.,to Monona. Ac- 
cepts. 

HANDY, JOHN C., Indian Orchard, Mass, to Pitts- 
field, Ill. 

HASKIN, SPENCER C., Central Park Ch., Chicago, 
accepts call to Wilmette. 

HvuTTON, MILTON L., Brainerd, Minn., to Blaine, 
Wn. Accepts. 

KLosg, Wm. H., Seymour, Wis., to New Richland, 
Minn., and to Lakeview, Mich. Accepts the lat- 
ter, and has begun work. 

LEwIs, JOHN B., Mill River, Mass., to First Ch., 
Troy, N.Y. Accepts. 

LYTLE, J 4s. A., recently of E. Granby, Ct , to Beth- 
lehem, N.H. Accepts. 

MoorRE, CHURCHILL, Milton, N. S8., to Keswick 
Ridge, N. B. Accepts, beginning Dec. 14. 

NYBEN, A. P., Bradford, Pa., to Swedish Ch., Mid- 
dletown, Ct. Accepts, and is at work. 

Paton, Rop’t, Brandon acd Springdale, Wis., to 
Carrington, 8. D. Accepts, closing a nine years’ 
pastorate. 

SINNETT, CHAS. N., Chesterfield, N. H., to Acton, 
Me. Accepts. 

SMITH, J. FRANKLIN, Leigh, Neb., to Keystone, 
8. D. Accepts, and is at work. 

STOCKING, Jas. B., Wahoo, Neb, declines calls to 
Verdon and Milford, remaining at Wahoo at the 
urgent solicitation of his people. 

TRAVIS, DAVID Q., lately of Crockett, Cal., to West 
End and Brooklyn Heights Chs., Los Angeles. 
Accepts. 


WALTRIP, THEO. A , Lake wood, N. Y., to Smyrna. 
Ordinations and Installations 


ALLEN, PAUL KILRy, Hartford Sem., o. and rec. p. 
at Cambridge, N. Y., Dec. 2. Sermon, Rev. A. L. 
Love; other parts, Rev. Metsrs. G. A. Thomas, 
Wm. Ewen. 

HAWKES, Gro. B., o. Canton, %. D, Dec. 2. Ser- 
mon, Rev. H. K. Warren; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. H. Thrall, W. N. Moore, P. L. Curtiss, 
A. E. Bradstreet. 

JONES, (FEU. MILTON, Bangor Sem., o. at Whiting, 
Vt., Dec. 2. Sermon, Rev. Ezra Braineid; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. G. H. Bailey, Benj. Swift, 
R. R. Davies, Thos. sims, F. B. Phelps. 

PERCIVAL, JOBN T., miss’ry C. 8. 8. and P. § » 0. 
Spokane, Wn., Nov. 24. Sermon, Rev. T. W. 
Walters; other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. R. Wall- 
ace, Sam’! Greene, C. R. Gale, F. McConaugby, 
J.J. Huleen. 


Ac- 


Resignations 

DAVIES, JOBN F., San Bernardino, Cal. 

FrAry, Lucien H., Pomona, Cal. 

GRIFFITH, Wm, Anamoose, N. D., taking effect 
Dec. 1. 

IRVINE, ALEX. F., Pilgrim Ch., New Haven, Ct. 

— FRED VERNON, Hassalo St. Ch., Portland, 

re. 

McRakg, Isaac, Newcastle, Neb., to take effect 
Jan., 1903. 

Pirts, Epp¥ T., W. Somerville, Mass., to take 
effect Jan., 1903. 


Stated Supplies 


BARSTOW, JOHN, formerly of Mystic Ch., Medford, 
Mass , at Manchester, Vt., for three months. 

GILmoor, E. J. (M. E.), at Edmore ai.d Lawton, 
N D. 


LockF, Mr., of Lane Sem., at Plymouth Ch., Cin- 
cinnati,O. Mr. Locke has had experience on the 
toreign missionary field. 

York, Sam’. S, Acton, Me., at Weld for the 
winter. 








For Torpid Liver 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Take it when your complexion is sallow, and 
yon are troubled with constipation, malaiia and- 
sick headache, It stimulates he: Ithy liver activity, 
increases flow of bile, and improves the general 
health. 


Personals 

PorRTER, HORACE, assistant pastor of Plymouth 
Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., has just been released from 
the plaster cast which for 6 months has covered 
almost his entire body, owing to the injuries 
received in a bicycle accident. He still uses 
crutches but hopes in a few months to discard 
them. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 

BINGER, OKL., 14 members. Five denominations 
represented. 

FERN, MICH., 25 Nov. 12 members Sermon, Rev. 
W. H. Warren; other parts, Rev. Messrs. O. B. 
Thurston, I. B. Lillie, R. M. Keyes, F. M. Wood- 
mansee. 

PLEARANT VALLEY, Neb. 

WASHTUENA, WN.,10 Nov. 10 members. 


Casualties 
FRANKLIN, N. H.—The edifice, built in 1820 and 
containing a valuable pipe organ, was totally 
destroyed by fire Dec. 7. Loss, $6,000; insur- 
ance, $2,000. The church, though pastorless, 
will rebuild. 


November Receipts of the A. M. A. 





1901 1902 

Donations, $9,510.84 $14,300.63 
Estates, 7,462.94 8,951.03 
Tuition, 5,347.43 5,578.97 
Total, $22,321.21 $28,830.63 

2 mos, 1901 2 mos. 1902 
Donations, $18,233.43 $24,968.14 
Estates, 8,919.18 9,560.7 
Tuition, 5,701.68 6,095.16 
Total, $32,854.29 $40,624.06 


The increase in donations is $6,734.71, and in 
estates for current work $641.58, and in tuition 
$393.48 ; total increase $7,769 77. 
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“Hiding from a 
draft and sudden 
weather changes is 
necessary if you wear 
ordinary underwear, 
because it allows the 
perspiration to stand 


posure, and a cold 


results, 


aay 
Ray |} Health 





has a Fleece of Comfort 
formed of many tiny 
loops knitted together 
that quickly absorbs 
perspiration, keeps in 
the body-warmth, and 








allows perfect ventila- 
“Dressing tion, without chill. 
for Health,” Wright’s costs no more 
our book, free. than the other. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 


RE 
























on the skin—keeps it / / 
wet. A chill then fol- [/ 
lows the slightest ex- || 


Vi Underwear | 
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THE DAYLIGHT STORE 








TOYS 
SMOKING JACKETS 
GAMES 





SANTA CLAUS 
IS HERE! 


Bring the Children! 


DOLLS 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
UMBRELLAS 








GLOVES 





FURS 


All Most Desirable Xmas Gifts at Most Reasonable Prices 


CILCHRIST CO. 


WINTER AND WASHINGTON STS., BOSTON 














THREE TRAINS A DAY 


California 


Through without change from Chicago via the Chicago & 
North-Western, Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Rys. to 
San Francisco and Portland over the only double-track 
railway Chicago to the Missouri River, and via the most 


direct line to the Coast. 


Five personally conducted tours 


to the Coast each week, with Pullman Tourist cars daily to 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland without change. 


The Overland Limited 


The luxurious daily electric - lighted train across the 


American continent. 


Less than three days Chicago to 


California, with an equipment of unprecedented magnifi- 
cence. All ticket agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


For full information, with book on California, write to W. M. Burgard, 


General Agent, Buffalo, N. 


., orto 


W. B. KNISKERN, PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, CHICAGO. 
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The C, E. Campaign 


President Clark, Treasurer Shaw and 
Field Secretary Eberman of the Christian 
Endeavor Society visited Brooklyn last 
week in their tour of the cities of. the 
United States. A conference was held 
in Central Presbyterian Church Monday 
afternoon, about two hundred ministers | 
and Christian Endeavor ofticers being | 
present. Much time was spent in a dis- | 
cussion of the advisability of admitting | 
members of the churches as associate | 
members of the societies, without requir- | 
ing them to takethe Endeavorer’s pledge, | 
the general opinion being unfavorable. 

| 
| 
| 





A public meeting was held in the even- 
ing, at which a large sum was raised for | 
general Christian Endeavor work. The) 
Massachusetts campaign, conducted dur- | 

ing the last half of November, was very | 
satisfactory. Dr. Clark, with Rev. J. J. | 
Dunlop, president of the State C. E. | 
Union, and Rev. G. H. Kenngott, state | 
superintendent of Junior work, held con- 
ferences with pastors and workers, as | 
well as public mass meetings, in West | 
field, Pittsfield, Fitchburg, Lowell, Ha- | 

verhill and other places, and Dr. Clark | 
reports the feeling toward Christian En- 
deavor as never more cordial. 


Worship and lei 


A deeply interested audience heard 
Rev. C. H. Oliphant at the Boston Min- 
isters’ Meeting upon the general topic 
of liturgical exercises. After sketching 
the development toward dignifying the 
services of worship the speaker pre-| 
sented several special orders which he | 
found valuable. Among publications he 
commended that written by Dr. F. W. | 
Baldwin for The Congregationalist’s 
Services, No. 33, for morning worship. 
Referring to music, he congratulated the 
churches upon the excellencies of the new 
Pilgrim Songs, No. 2, issued by the C. S. 
S. and P. S. fer Sunday Schools and 
young people’s meetings. 

The communion service affords oppor- 
tunity for enrichment as the supreme 
act of Christian worship. 








Brighton’s Diamond Anni- 
versary 


This strong suburban church began 
last Sunday to celebrate its seventy-fifth 
anniversary, with rallies of its Sunday 
school and Junior Endeavor Society, 
an historical address and an anniversary 
sermon, both by Dr. A. A. Berle, its late 
pastor, through whose efforts most of the 


improvements in the renovated building 
At the close of the 


have come to pass. 
morning service he was presented with 





a handsome gold chain and locket. The 
exercises extend through five days, and 


will receive further treatment in our | 


next issue. 





Among the Seminaries 


OBERLIN 


President-elect King of Oberlin has an- | 


nounced that he will not give up his teaching, 


though a readjustment of courses may be | 


necessary. 
friends and undergraduates. 


This is welcome news to Oberlin | 


At chapel service, Dec. 3, President King | 
announced a gift of $50,000 to the college, | 
the nucleus of a new half-million endowment | 


fund, 


livered three lectures before the students on 
the history and work of the A. M. A. 
On a recent Sunday Professor Bosworth and 


Secretary Ryder of the A. M. A. recently de- 


seven men from the seminary were in Toledo, | 
guests of the Washington Street Church. An | 


Oberlin Day had been arranged by Rev. 
E, B. Allen, the pastor. Professor Bosworth 
preached and addressed the city Y. M. C. A. 


“Continued on next page } 





‘Revell’ esti ae siete). 


~SEND FOR OUR UNIQUE ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY LIS1 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE ALBERT COE, Ph.D. 


The Religion of a Mature Mind 


Studies in Modern Problems by the Author of ‘‘ The Spiritual Life.” 12mo, gilt top, $1.35 net. 
A brilliant, readable, thought-provoking discussion of some practical religious problems in the 


modern spirit. 


The essential truths of evangelical religion in the conceptions of to-day. Prof. 


Coe meets all questions fairly, searchingly, and with practical purport. 


‘The most important contribution to religious thought for the current year. 


— Chicago Chronicle. 





This is for You 
Love Poems of the Saner Sort. Selected by 

Wiiuiam 8. Lorp. Decorated cover, deckle 

edges, gilt top, $1.00 net. 

An exquisite gift book for every one. The 
verse selected is of the sweetest sentiment and 
highest literary value. As complete a gift as 
it is possible to devise. 





The Evolution of 

a Girl’s Ideal 

A Little Record of the Ripening of the Affec- 
tions to the Time of Love’s Coming. By 
Ciara E, LAUGHLIN. 50 cents net. 
Margaret E. Sangster says: ‘A fascinating 

stugy,.-. ». 2 A sort of revelation and interpre- 

tation, frank, ingenious and original.” 





By JAMES M. LUDLOW, D.D., Litt.D. 
Incentives for Life: Personal and Public 


By Author of ‘‘ Deborah” ‘‘ The Captain of the Janizaries,” ete. 


Diseusses the determining factors in a life of purpose. 
Practical because of its concreteness ; philosophical because it deals with basal truths. 


versatile. 


12mo, gilt top, $1.25 net. 
Progressive, comprehensive and 


The abundance of metaphor and illustration gives it vivacity, forbids dullness, and renders it stim- 


ulating and suggestive. 





RollicKing Rhymes 
for Youngsters 


By Amos R. WELLS. [Illustrated in colors by 
L. J. Bridgman. 4to, cloth, illustrated, 
$1.00 net. 


L. J. Bridgman, whose unique illustrations 
n ‘‘Guess” last year made him famous, has 
united with Amos R. Wells to produce this 
ideal child’s book. Mr. Wells is already well 
known as a writer for children. 





The Gift of the 
Magic Staff 


The Story of Paul’s Journey in Two Wonder- 
lands. By Fanniz E. OSTRANDER, Author 
of ‘‘Baby Goose.” Illustrated, $1.00 net. 


An ideal blending of the healthfully fanciful 
fairy element with the healthful teaching of 
elementary morals. In a most entertaining way 
Miss Ostrander takes the child through many 
delightful experiences. 





“* Since ‘ Bob, Son of Battle,’ no better study of dog nature.’’—Outlook 


My Dogs in the North Land 


By EcerTon R. Youne. 


Illustrated and decorated. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. 


‘We are strongly tempted to characterize it as the best book about dogs that we have ever 


read. There are reasons in plenty for this judgment. 
It will delight them beyond measure.” — Syracuse Herald. 


book to all dog lovers. 


We most enthusiastically commend the 





By Author of ‘‘Araminta and Arabella’’ 


The Queen of 
Little Barrymore Street 


By GERTRUDE SMITH. 75 cents net. 

“Leaves an inexplicably pleasant impression. 
There is a note of joyousness, rare in modern 
books, that is kept up consistently throughout, 
and a pretty picture of a perfectly happy little 

. girl that gives the book distinetion.”— The Sun. 





An idealized Study of the Human Body 

The Story ofa 
Living Temple 

By F. M. and M. H. Rossirer. $1.00 net. 

“One of the few works that can be put into 
the hands of young people with propriety and 
positive benetit.”— Detroit Free Press. 

“Tt is a success both as a piece of literature 
and as a scientific work.”—Christian Advocate, 





For Sale at THE CONGREGATIONAL BOOKSTORES 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY LIST—FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 











IF | WERE A COLLEGE STUDENT. 


IMMENSEE. TuHeropor Storm. 
IN PERFECT PEACE. 


LIGHT HO, SIR! 
MOVE UPWARD. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. Joun Hay. 


Is Worth While ” series. 





Nine “‘ Big Little Books” 


THE CARDINAL VIRTUES. Wit.1aAmM DeWitt Hype. 


CHARLES F. THWING. 


J R. MILLER. 


DAILY MAXIMS FROM AMIEL’S JOURNAL. 

Edited by ORLINE GATES. 
Frank T, BULLEN. 
KATE Upson CLARK. 


WAYS OF WELL DOING. H J. DEsmonp. 


The above new titles justify their place in our widely popular and inspiring “‘ What 
The series is confined to short, practical, earnest and interest- 
ing booklets in attractive dress—inexpensive and yet just the thing for gift purposes— 
and now numbers 140 titles, of which over 1,000 000 volumes have been sold. 
Illuminated covers, price per vol. 28 cents net. 
(By mail 35 cents.) 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


426-8 West Broadway, New York 

















‘Revell’s New Fiction | 





.- SEND FOR OUR UNIQUE 


0 Che one oe Oe LO) oe 


LIST 


First By Author of ‘* Black Rock,”’ “‘ The Sky Pilot,’’ ete\ ) First 
Raition Glengarry School Days Edition 
he aid By Ratpu Connor. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. Fpl a 


The new story fittingly supplements “ The Man from Glengarry ” (now 140th 1000). 


tice ree 4 ess" 
‘His material is magnificent in its contrasts and opportunities. 


Ralph Connor is a man to 


keep in mind as one of the most virile, faithful and wholesome writers of to-day.”—Publie Ledger 
‘ sc : ; Ac Whe ; 
His men are sturdy giants of the forest, whose power breathes from every word.”— Tribune. 

, Py 


Chicago. 


‘* His field is unquestionably his own.” 


— Herald, Boston. 





A True Story of Indian Life 

Two Wilderness 
Voyagers 
By FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS. Cloth, $1.50. 

The author of ‘The Mississippi Bubble’’ says: 
‘‘Mr. Calkins has done something new. He 
gives us Indians, but they are not merely buck- 
skinned manikins. He gives us the West, but 
without pose—a white story done in red.” 





A College Girl’s Story 
A.D h 
Janet Ward of cy a 
By Marearet E. Sanaster. Cloth, $1.50. 

_ Mary E. Wilkins says: ‘‘A really merito- 
rious book for girls is,since MissAleott laiddown 
her pen, so unusual; but here ‘is one which 
meets well the need. . . . Anabsorbing story ; it 
is full of interest for the general public as well.” 





A Vivid Mormon Story of the Occupation of the Great Salt Lake Basin 


By Order of the Prophet 


By AuLFrep H. Henry. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
‘He writes with conviction and with a commendable reserve power. 


There is nothing lurid or 


sensational or overdrawn about his picture—it is simply tragic, pitiful, heart-rending—a page 


torn from the story of a ruined life. 


None of the previous attempts is worthy of being placed in 


the same class with this really strong story.”—Commercial Advertiser. 





By Author of “‘ Fishin’ Jimmy ”’ 
Aunt Abby’s Neighbors 


By ANNIE TRUMBULL S.Losson. Fully illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“A book you will read and treasure, laugh over 
and ery over, read at odd moments, or study and 
mark and learn from. You’ll give it away and 
have to get another copy.”—S. S. Times. 





By Author of *‘A Lily of France’’ 
The Little Green God 


A Satire on American Hinduism. By CaRoLINE 
ATWATER Mason. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
“Has only one fault—it isn’t long enough.— 

Would that other story-tellers could write so 

pungently or engrossingly as to make readers 

long for more. She handles her material with 
rare skill.”— Boston Globe. 





Where Coal is King 


FIFTH EDITION 


The Coal-Miner’s Story 


Those BlacK Diamond Men 


A Tale of the Anthrax Valley. 


Jacob Riis says: ‘‘It interested me greatly. 


By WILLIAM F. GIBBoNs. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
More power to his elbow.” 


“Tt is a series of dramatic human scenes, sometimes with thrilling incidents, sometimes of 
tragic intensity, sometimes touched with humor. It is written from plain, heartfelt interest in the 
‘black diamond’ men, and the brisk action of the story holds the attention firmly.”— The Outlook. 





A Tale of Two Continents 
A Chinese Quaker 


By NELLIF BLESSING-EYSTER. Cloth, $1.50. 
“In this ‘ unfictitious ’ novel Mrs. Eyster has 
embodied oriental picturesqueness with ocei- 
dental progressiveness, and the romantic 
element is charmingly interwoven.” 
San Francisco Examiner. 





A Story of Power and Purpose 
Fool’s Gold *& $3%%, 
A Novel by ANNIE RayMonD STILLMAN. $1.50. 
“A veritable literary inn. . . . A plot that is 
out of the ordinary. . . . Displays unusual skill. 
... A wholesome stimulant after the incessant 
cries for recognition from so much that is 
pernicious.”—Boston Transcript. 





For Sale at THE CONGREGATIONAL BOOKSTORES 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY LIST—FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 





HANDBOOK cer 1903 


NOW READY 


Prayer [eeting Topics 


From lists submitted by over 150 different 


Religious and 
Denominational Information 





Among the Seminaries 


{Continued from preceding page.) 


In the evening the local Congregational pul- 
pits were occupied by the seminary men. The 
object of the day was to bring the college and 
seminary into closer relation to the churches. 
P. L. C. 
ANDOVER 
A reception to new students was given by 


the Society of Inquiry at the home vf Pro- 
fessor ard Mrs. E. Y. Hincks. The company 


were d in the native costumes of India 
and t ‘lastrated Indian life. Dr. J. P. 
Jones .. . then giving a course of ten 


lectures .» the seminary upon missionary 
effort in 1... , was authority for the accuracy 
of costumes and tableaux. 

Frederick J. Libbey, 1902, after a delightful 
bicycle trip through the Harz, is at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin for the winter. 

The Society of Inquiry has heard two ex- 
cellent addresses from Rev. W. E. Wolcott on 
The Study of Literature, and from Rev. G. E. 
Martin on The Time of Service. 

A considerable influx of musical talent came 
into the seminary this year with the new men. 
A quartet has been formed and a lively effort 
is being made torevive the Lockhart Society 
of old-time fame. 

Dr. W. R. Arnold of New York is giving a 
course of lectures upon Old Testament Intro 
duction which will run through tke semester. 

w. B. W. 
YALE 


The completed registration shows a total of 
109—57 of whom are new. Thisrepresents an 
increase of 12 over last year. Enrollment by 
classes: Licentiates, 4; Graduates, 19; Sen- 
iors, 34; Middlers, 24; Juniors, 28. 

Recent chapel talks have been by Prof. 
emeritus George P. Fisher, Rev. E. 8, Lines 
rector of St. Paul’s, Professor Cook; Dr. 
Gordon, Professors Walker and Ladd, and 
Dr. Newman Smyth. A pleasing feature 
lately added to these services is special music 
by the Divinity School Quartet. The attend- 
anee is very gratifying. The interest in the 
weekly prayer meetings, conducted alter- 
nately by students and faculty, and in the floor 
prayer meetings, which have superseded the 
former class meetings, further attest the 
depth and sincerity of the religious life of the 
seminary and the warmth of its spiritual tone. 

Dr. George A. Reisner, archeologist of the 
University of Celifornia Exploration Fund, 
has given an interesting lecture upon the 
result of his investigations; and Dr. John P. 
Peters bas addressed the Semitic Club on 
Recent Excavations in Palestine, speaking 
largely from personal experience. Other lec- 
tures have becn by Rev. William V. Kelley, 
D. D., editor of the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view, on Matthew Arnold’s Apostolate of 
Sweetness and Light; and Prof. G. L. Collie 
of Beloit, on the Effect of the Method and 
Spirit of Science upon Religious Thought. 
H. M. Lawson (Yale Divinity, ’93) of the 
Marathi Mission has presented the practical 
experience of a missionary in a well-illustrated 
lecture. The departure of Rev. and Mrs. 
Thurston, the pioneer workers in the new 
Yale Mission, marks the beginning of a move- 
ment destined to rouse still more the mission- 
ary zeal of the university and be a potent 
factor in the regeneration of China. But the 
deepest chord that has been struck lately was 
in connection w th the visit of Dr. F. Howard 
Taylor of the China Inland Mission, and Mrs. 
Tay'or (formerly Geral ine Guinness). 








Senior addresses have touched upon Revl- 
vals, The Minister in Politics, and the Mis- 
sionary Spirit in Modern Theology. Debates 
have dealt with the Coal Strike, the Vermont 
Local Option Issue, the Assistant Pastorate, 
and ‘he Right of the President to Interfere to 
Preserve Peace in a State. 

The university chapel brings to New Haven 
some of the ab!est men in our American pul- 
pits. In the last few weeks the ‘students 
have listened to Drs. Lyman Abbott, Jeffer- 
son, Van Dyke and Gordon, Professor Bacon, 
Dr. A. J. Lyman, Dr. Alexander McKenzie, 
Professors Walker, Ladd and Stevens and 
Dr. Newman Smyth. The privileges of the 
public lecture course are also much appre- 
ciated. The lectures of Dr. Van Dyke upon 
Byron and Dr. Lyman Abbott upon Industrial 
Problems were especially good. Edward 
Howard Griggs called forth mueh favorable 
comment by his treatment of Luther, Hugo 
Emerson and Tolstoy. 

The appointment of Dr. Lyman Abbott as 
Lyman Beecher lecturer for next year meets 
with unanimous approval. R. G. C. 


pastors we have taken the best and have 
arranged them with a view to unity, to progress 
in interest, to variety and to adaptation to 
the conditions of the church at different seasons 
of i year. They will be found of exceptional 
worth. 


Latest statistics, with interesting analyses 
of Congregational strength throughout the 
country. 
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St. Louis Letter 
A TRIUMPH FOR CIVIC RIGHTEOUSNESS 


Recent developments in the bribery cases 
confirm the opinion that there are no impossi- 
bilities to civic righteousness with men of 
conspicuous courage and ability like Circuit 
Attorney Folk and Jadge Ryan. These de- 
fenders of the true political faith are. more 
than a match for the entire combination of 
municipal despoilers. There has been no fail- 
ure in convictions so far. There have been 
six in al), with sentences varying from two to 
five years in the penitentiary. The trial ofa 
millionaire brewer is on at present. The city 
had ju-t recovered from her surprise at the 
convic:ion of R. M. Snyder, the capitalist pro- 
moter, when it was set wildly rejoicing over 
the news of the sentence of Ed. Batler, pro- 
fessional boss, dictator and bully. Butler is 
the St. Louis Tweed. He has openly boasted 
of his ability as a ‘‘ fixer” and g-between in 
the franchise steals of the past fifteen years. 
It is refreshing to note, that, though a million- 
aire and Democratic boss, with influence of 
the most pronounced character, employing 
the best legal talent in the state, he was un- 
able to stave off sentence. Attorney Fulk isa 
Democrat; every member of the jury that 
convicted Butler was of his political persua- 
sion; the county in which he was tried is 
overwhelmingly Democratic ; the leading Dem- 
ocratic paper of the state, the St. Louis Re- 
public, said in a ringing edi’orial that his son, 
James J. Butler, who was Democratic nomi- 
nee for Congress and recently elected by a 
large majority, was clearly ineligible to his 
seat because of his open defense of his fa- 
ther’s criminal practices. AJl this is com- 
mended to people who believe the situation 
here to be hopeless. 


DR BERLE AT THE CLUB 


At the ninetieth meting of the Congrega- 
tional Club the treasurer reported a snug 
balance. The subject of the eveving was 
Congregitionalism’s Better Day, and the 
effective :peaker was Dr. A. A. Berle, the 
new pastor of Union Park Church, Chicago. 
He said that he had witnessed for the past ten 
years a spectacle of unparalleled folly. The 
stronghold of Congregational territory is be- 
ing annexed by other denominations because 
we are uvable to mobilize our forces intelli- 
gently. The disintegrating work is manifest 
in Chicago and other centers, but the confu- 
sion is more pronounced around Boston than 
anywhere else in the world. There is no uni- 
tying power in the denomination equal to the 
centrifugal force. It takes ten years for a 
good democratic idea to begin to be operative 
in the American Board, and then a year be- 
fore it is to be effective one rises to move to 
rescind. It has taken fifteen years for the 
movement to federate our benev» lent societies 


CAN WRITE THEM. 
Calkins, the Story Teller. 











Mr. Franklin W. Calkins of Wyoming, Wis., 
who writes many iuteresting stories tor the 
Youth's Comnanion, says :— 

“Food can make or unmake a writer. For 
a numver of years, Bving the sedentary life of 
toe writer and student, [ suffered all the iils 
of nervous dyspep-ia. I couid eat nothing in 
the morni: g save a dry crust of toasted bread 
and acup of weak cffee. For my dinner at 
six o’cl ck, I had been in the habit of eating 
rare beefsteak, the only f:od from which I 
seemed to get proper nourishment, but no 
meal was taken without the alter pangs of in- 
digestion; 1 was beginning to get disgusted 
with lif. 

About a year ago a friend suggested Grape- 
Nuts, telling me of the benefit he had received 
from the food and I began with it as direct-d. 
L fonnd imm-diate relief from my indigestion 
and ina short time my dyspepsia left me en 
tirely. [ have now used Grape-Nuts for a 
year and have had no trouble with my stom. 
ach, having eaten many enjoyable dinners. 

I tind in fact that all you say for Grape Nuts 
is true and it is certainly the food for brain 
workers and the truth of your claimsis proved 
in my own cure. I have no appetite fur 
meats.” 





to get where it now is. The test of a denom- 
ination is its ability to raise up a trained body 
of effective ministers within itself. This we 
are unable to do, as importations from other 
church bodies show. This is a radical weak- 
ness and discloses a situation so serious that 
it ought to be resolutely faced by the entire 
denomination. The speaker sugge«ted as a 
partial remedy a National Congress, or a 
yearly National Council which shall not be 
dominated by secretaries or officialism of any 
kind, benevolent as these are. 


HERE AND THERE 


Revival meetings have been conducted at 
Maplewood and Hyde Park churches by 
Robert Layfield, newsboy evangelist, with 
gratifying results. Atout fifty will unite 
with each church. The City Missionary So- 
ciety distributed pastors around on exchange 
in the various pulpits on a recent Sunday. 
They presented the cause and took up the an- 
nual collection, which this year reached $2,300, 
a slight increase over last. oie Ae 





How Can We Better Ourselves 


The Boston Young Men’s Congregational 
Club is this year concentrating its attention 
upen topics peculiarly germane to the life and 
work of Congregational churches. At its 
meeting last week Wednesday evening the 
yet unsolved problem of federating and 
strengthening Congregational missionary ac 
tivities was the central theme. To its discus- 
sion Prof. Williston Walker of Yale and Dr. 
Lucien C. Warner of New York made notable 
contributions. The former furnished a his- 
torical background by pointing out the differ- 
ence between the modern conception of 
church polity and that which prevailed in 
colonial times. The Pilgrim fathers believed 
that the Bible taught that Congregational'sm 
was the only, sole and rightful polity and 
every other system of church administration 
was unrighteous and unprofitable because un 
scriptural. Today we do not believe that the 
details with regard to church polity are laid 
down anywhere in the Svriptures, and we hav: 
depart+d from the practice of havi: g a minis- 
ter, a teacher and a ruling elder in every local 
church. Whereas in f»rmer times the prac- 
tice of reading the Scripture without any 
comments therecn was looked upon with sus- 
picion as savoring of the abominations of the 
Chureh of England, today the universal cus- 
tom prevails of reading Scripture without any 
com ment. 

The practical question with us now is, Is 
our polity doing the best work it can do? 
Congregationalism in the past proved itself 
adequate, but there is reason to fear that it is 
not meeting the demands upon it today. Dr 
Walker’s first practical suggestion was that 
Congregational churches iv a municipality 
should be more closely federated through an 
elected representative body capable of taxing 
the churches and of securing effective co-op- 
eration. 

Another suggestion of Dr. Walker’s was 
that there should be a subdivision of the labor 
now devolving upon one man at the head of a 
church. In these modern days the head of a 
business firm is not asked to sweep out the 
store or a leading lawyer to 1 ok up the prec- 
edents in given cases. Such work is left to 
subordinates. But we expect the minister to 
do everything. We put on him a great bur- 
den of detail work and then complain that he 
does not preach well. 

Dr. Warner’s paper will be published in 
The Congregativna/ist soon. It represents a 
careful investigation of the relative benevo- 
lence cf Congregational churches today as 
compared with the figures in 1882 and 1892. 
These io the main indicated a marked decline, 
re flected also in statistics relating to other 
denominations. Dr. Warner advanced valu- 
able suggestion- as to how pi esent conditions 
night be bettered. 
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GOING TO BED HUNGRY. 


It Is All Wrong and Man Is the Only 
: Creature That Does It. 


The complete emptiness of the stomach 
during sleep adds greatly to the amount 
of emaciation, sleeplessness and general 
weakness so often met with. There isa 
perpetual change of tissues in the body, 
sleeping or waking, and the supply of 
nourishment ought to be somewhat con- 
tinuous and food taken just before retir- 
ing adds more tissue than is destroyed, 
aud increased weight and vigor is the re- 
sult. Dr. W. T. Cathell says: ‘All ani- 
mals except man eat before sleep and 
there is no reason in Nature why man 
should form the exception to the rule.” 

If people who are thin, nervous and 
sleepless would take a light Junch of 
bread and milk or oatmeal and cream and 
at the same time take a safe, harmless 
stomach remedy like Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, in order to aid the stomach in 
digesting it, the result will be a surpris- 
ing increase in weight, strength and gen- 
eral vigor. The only drawback hag been 
that thin, nervous dyspeptic people can- 
not digest and assimilate wholesome food 
at night or any other time. For such it 
is absolutely necessary to use Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets, because they will di- 
gest the food, no matter how weak the 
stomach may be, nourishing the body and 
resting the stomach at the same time. 

Dr. Stevenson says: ‘I depend almost 
entirely upon Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
in treating indigestion, because it is not a 
quack nostrum, and I know just what 
they contain, a combination of vegetable 
essences, pure pepsin, and they cure 
Dyspepsia and stomach troubles, because 
they can’t help but cure.” Stuart’s Dye- 
pepsia Tablets are sold by druggists 
everywhere at 50 cents per package. 
They are in lozenge form, pleasant to 
take, and contain nothing but pure pep- 
sin, vegetable essences and bismuth, 
scientifically compounded. Your drug- 
gist will tell you they give universal 
satisfaction. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & SON 
Queen Victoria St.. London, England. Wholesale o 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. Y. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E CIBSON, 131 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


tavested aS 
card, 
ONE CENT vi 

us, will show 


you ‘‘How to eat your cake and keep it, 00,” Did you 




















estate mortgage secured also by 
o a 9 
Deposit of the Gold Goin: 
The highest development of the real estate mort- 
and highest references sent on_application to 
PERKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. 
invested in sums of $1,000 to $5,000 
in Kansas City real estate mort- 
interest on old loans and the making of 
new ones. I invite correspondence from 
Exchange Bank or National Bank of Commerce, Kansas 
City. J. W. HACKETT, 
INVESTMENT BONDS Bearing 4 to 6 per cent. 
issued b Coe wat 
Towns and otber Municipalities in the Middie Wes 
as the large investor 5 per cent. and sometimes more a 
re ge 8 Mapy others nave invested in these bonds sat- 
isfact rily. 3 


ever hear of a real 7 
gage isfound in Our Sinking Fund. Full facts 

6< gages. 1 attend to collections of 

conservative investors. Refer to Western 

202 Arlington Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

always forsaie Choice bonds netting the small as weil 

Why not you also? 37 years’ experience 


Highest references. Write promptly and get particulars. 
GEO. M. BRINKERHOFFP, Springfield, Ilinois, 
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A Christmas House 


The ladies of Eliot Church, Lowell, Mass., de- 
spite Ecclesiastes, have executed a novelty in 
church fairs. Mrs. Jaded Mind inquires skeptically 
what it was. A Christmas House! 

The broad chureh vestry was temporarily divided 
into six rooms, prettily furnished, and offering for 
Sale goods appropriate to parlor, studio, kitchen 
and other rooms. The crowd, piqued with curios- 
ity, came first into the conservatory. The low 
celling was made of bamboo splint curtains, easily 
rented and returned unharmed. The chandeliers 
shone down through this lattice upon potted palms, 
chrysanthemums, f rns, ete. Around the vestry 
piano, which lurked in one corner, a group of musi- 
cians filled the air with fascinating harmonies, 
while visitors sauntered across the beautiful rugs 
or purchased flowers. Passing through wide doors 
one could enter an art room, with easels and pic- 
tures, or a parlor whose walls of soft white were 
studded with gold fleurs-de lis. The elegance of 
this wall decoration of cheese cl>th and gilt gave 
no offense by its cheapness ; it was a pleasing ruse. 
The sale of embroidery, neckwear and bric-a-brac 
made profit here. Beyond was the dining-room, 
rich with red walls and green frieze, furnished with 
dining table and sideboard, where candies and 
Srappé were daintily served. 

From red to blue one passed into the sewing- 
room, where a real sewing machine advertised a 
friendly agent and where the income from aprons, 
towels and other domestic cloths mounted high 
towards $100. The paititions dividing these rooms 
were light scantlings three inches wide, upon which 
was stretched cheese cloth of various colors, bor- 
rowed at a small price from a kind merchant. 
Strips and figures of paper were used to give the 
effect of tapestry or wali paper. The kitchen oc- 
cupied the remaining space of the vestry and made 
its fame by a huge fireplace and mantel improvised 
out of red cloth and real ashes, while its money was 
earned by the sale of corn popped over a gas stove 
at the other end of the room, or of pies, preserves, 
crullers and tinware. Old candlesticks, the simple 
clock on the mantel, the stockings hanging full of 
Santa Claus favors, shared the admiration. 

People accustomed to the great roomy vestry 
wondered where they were; and those bored to 
death by fairs were happy to gaze and wander 
about in cozy rooms. A turkey supper and ice 
cream refreshment were served in the smaller 
vestry after readings and music in the auditorium 
had provided a dignified diversion. E. V. B. 





Dean Sanders at Amesbury, 
Mass. 


One of the most helpful recent educational fea- 
tures of church life in this vicinity is a notable 
course of lectures on Bible study by Dean Sanders 
of Yale Seminary. The enterprise was splendidly 
planned and carried out by Rev. J. D. Dingwell, 
the young pastor of Main Street Church, which 
provided the lectures and generously invited all 
others to attend. 

The course dea t with Bible study in connection 
with modern thought: 








A SOLDIER’S FOE 


Knocked Down by Unsuspected 
Enemy. 


Cuffee so affects the brain and nerves that 
or nutrition is interfered with and the 
nal ending is frequai.tly nervous prostration. 

“During the spanish-American War, 
went with my troop to Chickamauga,” savs 
Lieu’. J. G. Talbott of Springfi-ld, [ll]. “If 
there is any one place on earch where one 
drinks more coffee than another it is in the 
army. It isa soldier’s ‘back bone,’ and I can 
assure you that I drank my share After sev- 
eral months of hard drilling my health gave 
out, the chief cause being coffee, bad food, 
over-exertion and heat. 

On the advice of the surgeon, I tendered my 
resignation and with my heart full of regret 
and my nervous system shattered, I returned 
home. Almost the first thing the doctor whom 
I consulted advised me was to quit coffee. 
That was the first intimation I had that coffee 
had yo teage J to do with my condition. The 
next thing was ‘ what shall I drink ?’ 

My wife’s mother used your Postum Food 
Coffee and knew how to make it right, so I 
tried it and grew very fond of it. My nervous 
trouble soon left; my old-time health came 
back, and that Fall I gained so in flesh that 
the boys on returning after ‘muster-out,’ 
hardly knew me. Quitting coffee and using 
Postum did wonders fer me.” 
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Lecture 1. Why Study the Bible; 2. How Study 
the Bible; 3. What Is the Bible; 4. A Practical 
Illustration of Bible Study: Portions Historic, 
Prophetic, Poetic; A Gospel. 

The-church acknowledges the course to be one 
of the ri*hest experiences of its life. It has made 
thé Bible anew and living book for many. In the re- 
cent prayers of the people the thought has been no- 
ticeable that as God spoke and worked through the 
people of old, so he may speak and work through us. 

Audiences exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. People came from all surrounding towns 
and cities, and numbers and interest increased un- 
til the close. An encouraging feature was the at- 
tendance of school teachers and of the superin- 
tendent of schools. Many neighboring churches 
changed their night of meeting so as to attend. 
An Amesbury physician, not a church member 
but a sympathetic listener, had the night of the 
meidli¢al meeting changed, that he might not miss 
hearing Dr. Sanders. In some churches the pastor 
had attendants report the lecture at the midweek 
meeting. 

The way people attended, listened and questioned 
illustrated the preparedness of the church to re- 
ceive the’larger truths concerning the Bible. Of 
course, necessary preliminary work must be done 
by the pastor before even Dean Sanders can do the 
most possible good, i. e., hung®r and thirst must be 
created. 

The practical outcome in Main Street Church is 
the formation of a training class for teachers. One 
of its ablest laymen is to take the bright and 
capable young people and train them for future 
Sunday school teachers. 





Monthly Missionary Service for 
December 


PREPARED BY THE MISSIONARY COMMITTEE OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE ASSOCIATION 


Make this meeting an Echo Service of the Amer- 
ican Board Meeting at Oberlin. 

If possible have some out of town speaker, a 
neighboring pastor or some acquaintance who at- 
tended the meeting at Oberlin. If churches are 
near enough together to make it practicable let the 
churches plan “ a union missionary meeting.” 

Plan carefully. Impress the importance of mak- 
ing careful preparation upon these who are asked 
to take part. Distribute the responsibility for the 
service as widely and as wisel\ as possi le. 

Results s\ught: knowledge clear and definite of 
the actual condition in each mission st«tion. 

Helps: a missionary map giving location of each 
American Board mission and the Missionary 
Herald for November. 


A POSSIBLE PROGRAM 


1. Hymn, “ The church’s one foundation.” 2, 
Opening words: “God so loved the world,” «te.; 
Mark 16: 15: “Go ye into all the world and 
preach,” etc.; Rev 11:15: “ The kingdoms of the 
world are become,” etc.; Rev. 19: 1: * Hailelnjah; 
salvation, and glory, and power, belong to our God— 
Hallelujah.” 3. Hymn, “ The Son of God goé@s 
forth to war.” 

4. Survey of the mi-sion fields of the American 
Board. Nine two-minute addresses. Don’t allow 
readings unless compelled to do so. Insist upon 
definite, concise, brief statements. (1) Central and 
Western Turkey (Missionary Herald, page 454). 
(2) The Pacitic Islands. (3) China. (4) Afriea. 
(5) European Turkey. (6) Eastern ‘turkey. (7) 
India and Ceylon. (8) Japan. (%) Papal lands. 

6. General statistical summa‘y on blackboard. 
This must be neatly prepared beforehand. 

6. Untabulated assets. Five two-minute ad- 
dresses covering the five points of Dr. Barton’s 
paper at Oberlin (Missionary Herald, page 469). 

7. Three prayers: For the missions, for the 
workers and fur the home churches. 

8. A brief summary of the treasurer’s report. 

9. 4 statement by the church treasurer touching 
the amount given by the church for foreign mis- 
sions for the last two years; a suggestion or two 
as to how that amount might be increased. 

10. The minister or some member. This is an 
age that calls for heroism and sacrifice in the mis- 
sion field and at home. Refer to the martyrdom in 
China and show picture of the proposed memorial 
arch at Oberlin. 

11. Mount also the group of pictures of new mis- 
sionaries which appeared in a recent number of 
The Congregationalist, and pass it informally 
among the audience. 

12. A hymn. 13. Closing words—Acts 4: 36, 37. 
14, Doxology, *‘ Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow.” 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
‘blood purifier,’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that asingle grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best ~~ 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late-coated pellets and coutain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur ino restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 
tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with su'phur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and im- 
purity of ordinary fl»wers of sulphur 
were often worse than the disease, and 
cannot compare with the medern concen- 
trated preparations of sulphur, of which 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 1s undoubtedly 
the best and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipa- 
tion and purify the blood in a way that 
often surprises patient and physician 
alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that 
the sulphur from Calcium was superior 
to any other form. Hesay-: “ For liver, 
kidney and bleod troubles, especially 
when resulting from constipation or ma- 
laria, I have been surprised at the results 
obtained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 
In patients suffering from boils and pim- 
ples and even deep-seated carbuncies, I 
have repeatedly seen them dry up aid 
disappear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. Although Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers is a proprietary 
article, and sold by druggists, and for 
that reason tabooed by many physicians, 
yet I know of nothing so safe and reliable 
for constipation, liver and kidney trou. 
bles and especially in all forms of skin 
disease as this remedy.” 

At _ rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so called blo :d *‘ puri- 
fiers” will find in Stuart’s Ca'cium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 





These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 






GLUTE DYSPEPSIA 
SPECIAL D iC FLOUR. 
K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR. 


Ask Grocers. 
write 





Relieves the 
System 

from poisonsgenerated 
by undigested food, 
The best morning 
laxative, 


t 





THE TARRANT CO., 
Chemists, New York. 








es 
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$5,000 for $510! 


We put the above startling headline at the top of our advertisement for two 
purposes—one to induce every reader of The Congregationalist to at least read the 
advertisement through. Second, in the hope that at least half of them will let us 
tell our story and endeavor to prove that we have an investment in New York 
real estate which will actually give you $5,000 in return for your investing $10 
down and $6 a month until you have paid $510. 

We have been advertising Brooklyn lots for two years past, and have sold 
many to Congregationalist readers, but there are thousands more who could 
invest and would invest if the Secretary of the United States Treasury made the 
above statement instead of a private corporation, and yet the private corporation 
in this instance may be just as capable and just as reliable as the Secretary of 
the Treasury. We know we have the gieatest proposition in real estate ever 
offered in the history of cities, and our difficulty is not to convince you, but to 
get the chance of presenting the fact to you. 


$500 invested for a child will put him through college; $500 invested for a 
young married couple will come close to making them independent in their old 
years; $500 invested by a young man or a young woman will, in our opinion, pay 
them five times better than any life insurance they can possibly take out, and this 
$500 can be invested at $6 a month. 

Now, won’t you sit down and give us the chance of telling you our story? 
It won’t take long, it will be interesting; we will send you some astonishing facts 
about New York and its marvelous growth that will interest you. You don’t 
object to getting this, do you? All right, sit down, right now, not tomorrow— 
“‘tomorrow”’ ruined Napoleon—today, now, this minute. A penful of ink, a postal 
card,fa minute’s time, may bring you a fortune, Isn’t it worth the while? 








THE HOME LIFE BUILDING, 
256-257 Broadway, New York. 

Our offices occupy sixteen rooms on the 
fifth and sixth floors, overlooking 
City Hall Park, the Postoffice 
and Brooklyn Bridge—35 min- 
utes from our properties. 


Remember, our offer also carries a free deed in case of death, a non-forfeiture agreement, a guaranteed increase 
of 25 per cent. within one year from November 1, 1902, a- free round trip to New York (east of Chicago, or like 
distance), the highest class of park-like improvements free, your money back with 6 per cent. interest if not found 
as represented. What morecan wedo? Send us your name today for full particulars. Or, should you feel so disposed, 
it may be well to get best choice by sending us first payment of $10 upon the distinct understanding that if you are not 
entirely satisfied with our selection we will return you the $10. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept.A6,257 Broadway, New York 


“ Tiere is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Hurmon & Co, in the 29th and 31st wards, r 
man of limited income can possibly make within the corporate limits of Greater New York. It can 





resents one of the best investments a 
e said without hesitancy that Wood, 
Harmon & Co. are perfectly reliable, and are worthy the fullest confidence of the investor, whether he resides in Greater New York or any 
other section of the United States. —THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN.” 
{# An unusual opportunity for a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned reputation to act as our permanent 
representatives in their own communities. Write us for particulars, addressing ‘‘Agency Dept. A6"’ as above. 





SOLD 


Holiday 
Gifts 


That Last 


When "ou urchase a resent, of Woodbury's Facial Powder and Dental . Address Dept. 61. 
alent takai not alouschenmiitall THE ANDREW JERGENS C0., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio 
but useful and durable—that willlast. Hi | | ne rae s 
W Artistic designs, beautifully finished, 
together with great wearing qualities, 
are combined in the 


"1B47 ROGERS BROS: 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, Etc. 


They are made in a great variety of 
shapes, sizes and designs. Make sure f 
they bear the complete trade-mark | 
“1847 Rogers Bros.,’’ which in- || 
sures ‘‘Si/ver Plate that Wears.’’ For 
over half a century the standard of f 
quality. Sold by leading dealers. 

Send for catalogue E. 

INTERNATIONAL Stiver Co., Successor to 

Stam MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 

Rk Meriden, Conn. 


Skin-respect demands discrimination in soap used on the 
face. The most sensitive complexion is kept soft and 
smooth if washed with 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Stimulates and purifies the pores while preserving the 
delicate texture of the skin. Bland, soothing, refreshing. 
Essentially a face soap. 25 cents everywhere. 


Special Offer Our booklet, trial-size package of Soap and Facial Cream sent 


for 5 cts. to pay postage, or for 10 ets., the same and samples 
Cream. 


Rogers 
Bros’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





By 
LEADING 
DEALERS. 











